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The introduction of cost systems 
Inevitably means 

That competition in price 

Must yield more and more 

To competition in quality. 

If you read aright 

The signs of the times 

You must realize 

That the way to success 

Is in the use of 

The best inks that money can buy. 
Ullman’s Inks—of course. 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
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What Does Your Imprint 
Mean on a Catalog? 
























It depends upon the 
cover-stock you use. No matter 
what care you may take in your work, 
you can not produce a really effective, and really 
serviceable catalog, unless you use a cover that will 
permit of the finest printed or embossed effects — that 
will retain its beauty —and that has the strength to hold the 
catalog intact under hard, constant handling. 

In Kamargo Covers we supply you with a stock that enables you to give your 


customers the greatest catalog value possible for their money. That is why your 
imprint is always a Guarantee of Efficiency when it appears on a catalog with 


Kamargo Mills 


FOUNDED 1808 


Catalog Covers 


Each month, in SYSTEM, we are explaining to over 100,000 business executives — 
probably 500,000 catalog users, the reasons why conscientious printers use Kamargo 
Covers. We are urging these men to ask you about Kamargo Covers. To help you 
still better satisfy your regular customers —and to secure new catalog orders — 
we have prepared the Kamargo Mills Samples de Luxe. This booklet shows 
you actual examples of the wide variety of wonderfully rich shades, tones 
and grades of Kamargo Covers, and suggests 31 of the newest, most 
novel, dignified, and forceful printing treatments for every sort 
of business literature. 

A copy is ready for you. 

A request for it on your letter-head brings 
it to you promptly. 





Knowlton Bros., tne. 
Cover Dept. B 


Watertown New York 
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We Practise 
What We Preach 


Weare forever telling printers that their profit depends 
less on doing work cheaply than on doing it well—and 
getting a good price for it. 


The price-cutting argument may be a good business- 
getter, but it isn’t a good money-maker. 


Our main argument for the Monotype is not merely 
that it does its work cheaply, but that it does work rd 
which printers can get good prices. 


We have both arguments, but the quality one 1s all 
that we ever advertise. 


In connection with which, please note this paragraph 
from the resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade 
Department of the Boston Typothetae Board of Trade, 
Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, New England Cost Con- 
gress, Ben Franklin Club of Cleveland, Graphic Arts 
Club of Portland, Me., and Middle Atlantic States Cost 


Congress: 


WUNDERS DELATAEUOGEE CoS DUELEDAERELN Coo DUGUEUGUOOEE CoSo DUELAEAUEDOED Coc DUCUAUGEUEEEDCoce QUNUEUAEUNE 
PO EHS SEPT ESE SHE ECEHE CHE SHEL EEHHEHHBOE SYS 


RESOLVED: that advertising machinery on the basis of ‘‘de- 
crease your costs, make lower prices to get business, etc.,”’’ 
is detrimental to the printing industry and should be dis- 
continued by all parties selling machinery. 


Correct! And it is exactly in line with what we have 
always preached and always practised. This resolution 
is really an endorsement of the Monotype selling policy. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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This page is composed exclusively in Monotype type and Borders 
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e & MODERNIZED 
COMPOSING-RO 
Hamilton’s qyieskctoom 
Now available in WOOD or STEEL 


_ Efficient Equipment in the composing-room is appreciated more to-day by thoughtful 
printers than ever before in the history of the industry, largely because of the agitation 
for accurate cost systems which has swept the country in the past few years. The effect 





of this movement has shown itself by the 
desire of printers to procure labor-saving 
cabinets as we build them in wood, but 
beyond this it has created ademand which 
we are now in a position to supply for 
indestructible furniture made in steel. 

HAMILTON STEEL FURNI- 
TURE is not only practically indestruc- 
tible, but is also designed with a view to 
reducing to a minimum the amount of 
lost time in the composing-room, which 
naturally means a gratifying and sub- 
stantial increase in the production per 
hour. The advantages of Hamilton Steel 
Furniture are not only to be found here, but also in the fact that the depreciation from year 
to year is much less than with other equipment. Still another point which means profit 
to the user of Hamilton Steel Furniture is the cost of insurance, which is reduced where 
plants are equipped with Steel Equipment throughout. 

Our Steel Furniture is built stronger than necessary, and more than sufficiently durable to withstand years 
of hard usage. Printers installing this equipment 
will find they have madea permanent investment — 
one that will be with them for many yearsto come 
and even then be a substantial asset which will 
realize a good sum. 

Along the same lines of indestructibility, min- 
imized depreciation and practically perpetual 
serviceability of the highest standard are the 
Hamilton Iron Imposing Surfaces for use with 
either wood or steel frames. 

These surfaces are made of the finest gray iron 
castings — planed accurately, and then groundtoa 
smooth, true surface ; they are as near perfection 
for imposing purposes as commercially practicable 
and, better still, will stay that way though used 
for many years. 


The illustration shows the heavy-ribbed con- 
struction of these tops. For more information send for our new illustrated circular, just published. 





Face side Hamilton Cast Iron Imposing Surface 





Ribbed under side Hamilton Cast Iron Imposing Surface 











WOOD TYPE — Hamilton’s Wood Type is in use in printing-offices the world over. A record of thirty 
years has established a reputation for accuracy, clean-cut lines, good material and modernized designs. Wood 
Type is cheap and light in weight. With ordinary use it will last a lifetime. Any desired assortment of 
characters can be supplied for any face in any size. Our Wood Type is guaranteed of uniform standard 
height. No underlaying necessary. Special Wood Type and Border Catalog with circulars sent on request. 





Ask for a copy of: ‘‘COMPOSING-ROOM ECONOMY,” showing floor plans of thirty-two modernized composing-rooms in some of the leading 
printing-plants in the United States, 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories . . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . . RAHWAY, N. J. 


ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 
A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 









































Old mpshinedBont 


A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link—every detail of the chain must meas- 
ure up. 


This holds good with printed matter. 


The most elaborate designs, the best 
presswork, the most harmonious color- 
schemes will be handicapped by poor or 
ordinary paper. 


Discriminating folks choose Old Hamp- 
shire Bond because they know however 
good other things may be, the paper will 
“match up.” 


And, furthermore, it generally adds a 
touch of distinction which prohibits the 
waste-basket habit. 


Old Hampshire Bond makes business 
stationery and business literature. 


Hampshire Paper Company ae 


S oN 
We are the only Papermakers in the world Hampsh Ire 
making Bond Paper exclusively Th ji 
Hon es 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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LTT tv M DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
ELEGTROTY PERS 
”" « me [hree atl [our color process 


plates a specialfy ~~ 


(32SH ERMAN OT. 
CHICAGO 


FORMERLY THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING COMPANY 














THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. _ MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS. KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. SEATTLE. DALLAS. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Sli. ~ York, Exporters to South America, with branches in = er Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 




















The greatest speed giving feature of 
the Optimus is the long exposure of 
the freshly printed sheet. This is for 
the time of three impressions. The 
extended dwell in the air gives the 
ink’s surface a chance to harden and 
save offset. It is not necessary to run 
slowly, as sheets are not covered as 
fast as printed. This peculiarity alone 
makes the Optimus faster on nice 
work than any other can be. It is an 
advantage on all work. It often saves 
slip-sheeting; on heaviest work a pat- 
ented device makes this easily done. 

_ No other two-revolution can make 
impressions faster than the Optimus. 
Superabundant strength gives rigidity 
and quickens make-ready. Distribu- 
tion is unusually thorough, with ample 


capacity for the finest work at the 
guaranteed speed. The delivery is as 
fast as impressions; no time is fooled 
away in setting it for different sheets. 
Neither distribution nor delivery handi- 
caps printing speed; both aid it. 

Optimus guaranteed speed is high. 
Every feature is calculated to support 
the press’s ability to make impressions 
rapidly. Speed is attained with re- 
markably smooth and easy action, and 
sustained by great strength and un- 
equalled endurance. 

The productive hour will obtain 
more from the Optimus on the same 
work than any other can furnish. Test 
it with your other machines. You will 
then begin to change them as others 
have done and intend doing. 





SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 
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Our Offices and Wareh in Cincinnati 


‘Paper Q Too little attention is paid the stationery problem by the White and 
luxury man who should be most vitally interested. As a result nine colors 


° there has been extravagance on one hand — on the other : 
without ex neglect. Some business men offend the recipients of their with en- 
travagance letters by using “cheap” stationery. Others maintain the velopes to 

high character of their correspondence only at a great cost. match 


g Only by using 


WORTHMORE BOND 


**It has the crackle’’ 





TW 
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can the business man enjoy paper luxury without extravagance. 
This moderately priced paper has all the recognized char- 
acteristics of the more expensive bond papers— fine kid 
: finish, uniform texture, smooth writing surface — making it 
= pleasing to the touch and inviting to the eye. 


@ It has the “feel” of quality that makes men like to handle 
= it— unconsciously they hesitate to lay it aside. It crackles 
== with importance — giving the letter itself an added interest. 





q If you appreciate good goods of any kind at a fair price, 
here is a paper value that will surely interest you. Besides 
Pe the value for the money there is the wide range of choice 
= to be considered. Made in white and nine tints, there is 
certainly a Worthmore coloring that is distinctively in keep- 
: ing with your ideas and needs. If you will write us on your 
a business letter-head, we will send you a portfolio of Worth- 
= more Bond specimen letter-heads showing how represent- 
ative firms in other lines are using Worthmore. Free to 


you— if you ask for it. Write us—TO-DAY. 
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The Whitaker Paper Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sold in Boston by the Bay State Paper Co. 
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for men and a 
reading room for 
ladies have been 
set apart on all 
these vessels, as 
well as large, 
commodious din- 
ing room, with 
tables and re- 
volving chairs, 
seating from 200 
to 400 at one 
sitting. 

Baths and 
shower baths in 
abundance have 
been provided, 
TWO-BERTH CABIN and every con- 
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BATH ROOM WITH SHOWER 


The 
AucTraWeorc ©. 
P OSTERS 
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Ables and re- 
olving chairs, 
seating from 200 
to 400 at one 
sitting. 

Baths and 
shower baths in 
abundance have 
been provided, 
and every con- 

























TWO-BERTH CABIN READING ROOM 





COMPAGNIE GENERALE 


TRANSATLAN FIQUE 
"FRENCH LINE - 
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OKING ROOM 


The 


POSTERS 


DINING ROOM 








Read This Mr. Printer 





OFFICE STATIONERY Teceprone, 2 RICHMOND 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


PUBLISHERS OF 
BOSTON PRODUCE 
MARKET REPORT 


C. M. BARROWS Co. 
Printers 


2 NortH Marker Street 


BOSTON 


April 1, 1912. 


The Autopress Company, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

The Autopress bought of you in January has been 
running in our press room for the past two months gn all 
kinds of job work, including flyers, the usual variety of 
headings and office blanks, circulars with half tones, and 
two color register work. We have used both hand and au- 
tomatic feed. Runs have been from 1000 to 50,000 impres- 
Sions. Speed has been from 2000 to 5000 per hour. 

The press has certainly made good so far, andi is 
doing first class work, and a lot of it 
very truly, 


Cc. M. Barrows Co 











The Autopress Feeds Itself 


and prints, counts, delivers, stacks and jogs the 
paper—all automatically at 


5000 Per Hour from 
Type or Flat Plates 


Write today for full information about this wonderful ma- 
chine that is revolutionizing job work and increasing job 
work profits everywhere. 


THe 


Sold on Easy Terms 


@MPANY 


299 Broadway, New York 


Here is the conservative testimonial 
of a careful Boston printer, the first 
he ever gave concerning any ma- 
chine, which in itself speaks vol- 
umes for the Autopress. 


Note particularly the wide variety 
of work he puts upon it in runs of 
1,000. Note also his reference to 
two-color register work. 


The last paragraph in Mr. Barrows’ 
letter will bear re-reading. 


Hundreds of other printers are saying the 
same thing about the Autopress now. From 
one coast to the other and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf the verdict is the same. 


The progress of the Autopress is the pro- 
gress of the job printing business. Every 
day accentuates that fact. Every day some 
printer somewhere wakes up to the money- 
making possibilities of the Autopress. Long 
runs, short runs, cheap work and fine work 
are all handled profitably on the Autopress. 


The Autopress ‘is in a class by itself. Its 
work has cylinder quality with far greater 
speed and greater economy. Its speed is 
from 3 to 5 times that of a jobber. 


The Autopress is therefore conceded by 
printers to be the profit-maker of the job 
pressroom. 


The sooner you install an Autopress the 
quicker and greater will be your profits. 

















CHICAGO, 431 S. Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA, GA., Rhodes Bldg. 
LONDON, ENG., 85 Fleet St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Bldg. 
BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 
TORONTO, CAN., Carlaw Ave. 

















New Periodical Folder 
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Has a range of 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 

and 28 pages. Pastes and trims 8, 

12 and 16 pages. Pastes 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24 and 28 pages. 


MADE BY 
Brown Folding Machine Co. 
Erie, Pa. 
Chicago New York City 
345 Rand-McNally Building 38 Park Row 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 


J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 1102 Commerce Street 
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THE PERFECT WAY TO BIND A MAGAZINE 


THE SHERIDAN 
PERFECT BINDER 


MAGAZINES, CATALOGUES AND TELEPHONE BOOKS 





AUTOMATICALLY BINDS AND COVERS IN ONE OPERATION, DISPENSING WITH 
WIRE OR THREAD, AND AT THE SAME TIME TURNS OUT 


A FLAT OPENING BOOK 


Let us send you our booklet on 
Binders, Coverers and Gatherers 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Established 1835 








OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 


56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 17 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
65-69 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 











STRATHMORE 


‘QUALITY LINE 
includes the following 


STRATHMORE DEED 


* STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 


ALEXIS BOND 


BOND 
WORONOCO BOND 
WORONOCO 
DAMASK 
FAIRFIELD 
PARCHMENT 
TELANIAN EXTRA 
SUPER, 
SCOTIA BOND 
SAXON BOND 
STRATFORD BOND 

PARAGON BOND 


WILD GRASS BOND 


STRATHMORE 
DECKLE EDGE BOOK 
& COVER 


ALEXANDRA DECKLE 
EDGE BOOK & COVER, 
FAIRFIELD 
DECKLE EDGE 


STRATHMORE 
JAPAN é 


ALEXANDRA JAPAN <=) 


FAIRFIELD JAPAN 


OLD STRATFORD 
BOOK 


ALEXANDRA BOOK 








You are the Doctor 


Your customers depend on your 
advice to get the best results out of 
their advertising literature. If you 
talk Price you can’t give them careful 
service or good material. Talk 
quality and service—and Price will 
take care of itself to your complete 
satisfaction. 


Strathmore Quality 


writing papers and book and cover 
papers give you a line which lends 
itself perfectly to a quality argument. 
They ‘are the last word in paper 
quality and the first choice of dis- 
criminating printers. 


Whenever you want to turn out an 
especially fine job, look to the Strath- 
more Quality Sampie-Books for inspi- 
ration and choice of stocks. If you 
have none of our sample-books, we 
will send them to you on request. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S A. 





» STRATHMORE 
QUALITY LINE 
includes the following 
COVER PAPERS 

and BRISTOLS 
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OLD STRATFORD 
PARCHMENT COVER 


OLD CLOISTER 
COVER 


RHODODENDRON 
COVER 


RHODODENDRON 
FOLDING BRISTOLS 


RHODODENDRON 


RHODODENDRON 
BOX COVER, 


ALEXIS COVER 
ALEXIS 
‘FOLDING BRISTOL 
TAPESTRY COVER 


STRATHMORE 
CHAMELEON COVER, 


PE. ADIRONDACK COVER 
CARILLON COVER 
FAIRFIELD COVER 
FAIRFIELD BRISTOL 
WORONOCO COVER 
“ WORONOCO, 


¢ 
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ek 
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¢ | BRISTOL 
‘ 
\ 


A ‘DAMASK BRISTOL 
ee i 

| “ WILD GRASS COVER 
“8 WILD GRASS DUPLEX 


WILD GRASS’ 
BOX COVER 


BLANDFORD COVER 
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SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 





CHRONICLE 








MAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1912 








Motor-Drive Reasons 


A printing-plant equipped with the latest 
improved ty pes of presses and other machin- 
ery, but without electric drive, is like an 
auto-truck with a horse furnishing the 
motor power. To be sure it can get along 
in some sort of fashion, but results are 
far from the mark possible with a power- 
ful, efficient drive. When the test comes, 
the overload, the rush order, something is 
sure to go by the board. Why, then, 
attempt to compete under such conditions 
with printers who have already realized the 
value of a motor-driven plant? 


What a load has been lifted from the 
mind of the man who has adopted electric 
drive throughout his shop. He is no 
longer paying for an amount of power 





Type D Motor 


greatly in excess of what is actually 
needed for the job in hand. The 
old power-consuming line shafting 
has been abolished, with its noisy, 
oil-flinging, light- obstructing belts. 
Many a job has been affected by 
just such conditions and a respect- 
able profit has become a loss. 


Each machine being an absolutely 
independent unit, can be placed in 
the position most advantageous for 
progressive step work and to obtain 
the best light possible. A broken 
belt, a hot bearing or one press out 
of commission no longer means an 
entire shutdown. Again any press 
can berun overtime with minimum 
power expense, and better results are 
certain with the finespeed adjustment 
possible with electric motor con- 
trol. The evils of the cone pulley 
arrangement have, been eliminated. 





Sprague Electric 
Hoists 


For Handling Paper Rolls 
Rapid and Efficient 


Ask for Bulletin No. 9014 





Perhaps no more convincing argument in 
favor of electric drive can be advanced than 
the statement that we have saved printers 
15% to 50% on their power bills alone. 


The Sprague Electric Motor is a pioneer 
in the printing field, and from the first it 
has stood for top- notch excellence in 
construction and operation. Nothing is 
spared in workmanship or material that 
would tend to increase its superiority, and 
it has been a leader in the rapid develop- 
ment of motors in general. The design 
and protected construction is such as to 
place a premium on long-continued, unin- 
terrupted, efficient service, a point which 
should appeal to every printer. 








The motors range in size from 1-50 
horse-power to 500 horse-power, and their 
popularity and adaptability to all the 
machines of the graphic arts trade is 
amply proved by the length of our instal- 
lation list, embodying as it does the names 
ofa majority of the motor-driven printing- 
plants of the country. 

In Bulletin No. 2374 you will find 
much valuable information with regard to 
motor drive as well as a host of illustra- 
tions of applications covering every branch 
of the printing trade. 


Ventilation and Good Work 





Sprague Electric Motor Connected 
to Disc Fan 


When you engage a man, you 
expect him to give you the very 
best that is in him. The right 
man will do it —that is, if the con- 
ditions under which he works make 
it possible. No more severe handi- 
cap, however, can be placed on a 
man than to force him to breathe 
bad air. He soon becomes sleepy 
and sluggish, and in such a condi- 
tion is far from accomplishing the 
efficient work of which he is 
capable. 

Sprague Ventilating Outfits 
afford a ready, convenient and 
efficient means of obtaining excel- 
lent results, minus annoying open 
windows and draughts. 

Get a copy of Bulletin No. 
2354 ; it may prove of great benefit 


Type S, Form H, Alternating Current Motor, Belted to Miehle Press to you 








DIRECT AND ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 


TWO AND THREE WIRE GENERATORS 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


New York, N. Y. 
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Reliable 
Printers 
Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS | CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. For syth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


1332135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 
719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


305 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
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The Seybold Book Compressor 


” Pee eS 
Se ORAL 





Protected by Seybold Patents 
With parts removed to show construction of machine 


eT designed for smashing or compressing thick books or a number of 
smaller books having a heavy swell at the back. 


Impossible for signatures to become disarranged before or while under pressure. 

Eliminates entirely the old slow method of hammering the backs by hand and 
adds immensely to the production of trimming and backing machines. 

The even movement and /ong dwell insures the books remaining in the compressed 
form after the jaws are released. 

The Seybold Compressor having horizontal jaws, accidents so common on the 
old-style smashing machines are avoided. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 426 South Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorrISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co.. 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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IT 
SAVES 


YOU 


THE COST 
OF 


SLIP- 
SHEETING 


















GOOD COLOR 
AND Is 


SUITABLE FOR 
THE HIGHEST 
CLASS OF WORK 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 
THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co, civcinnatr, cern eae OLS 


DETROIT DALLAS 
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Latham’s MO 


@ The special hard- 
ened die is so hard 
that it will cut glass. 


q@ Driven perpen- 
dicularly, making a 
clean-cut perforation. 
Needles in perfect 
line with center of 
side rods. 


@ Made in fourteen 
Styles and sizes for 
power, foot or with 
motor attached. 


@ The stripper is 
positive and will not 
spring. 


@ Feed gaugeis rigid, 
accurate and speedy. 
Can be adjusted for 
any size or style of 











Monitor Extra Heavy Power Perforator with Feed Gauge Receiving Box 


NITOR Perforators 


@ Faster than arotary 
on most classes ° of 
work, and_ superior 
perforation. 


@ Also Monitor 
Wire Stitchers, 
Punching Ma- 
chines, Paging 
and Numbering 
Machines, four- 
teen styles of 
Paper-Box 
Stitchers, etc., 
etc. 


@ We furnish com- 
plete Bindery Out- 
fits. Write us for 





work, > and Motor Attached estimates. 


MANUFACTURED BY —— 
CHICAGO, 306-312 South Canal St. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. NEW YORK, 124 White St. BOSTON, 130 Pearl St. 


























The Carver Automatic Die Presses 


Are the best for registered work, steel- 
plate printing, box tops, calendars, checks, 
photo-mounts, and all commercial work. 


They are the most economically operated 
and cost the least for repairs. 


If you would know the real worth, in- 
quire of users; especially where they are 
operated with other makes. 


Our Card Feeding Attachment will interest 
you. 





Our presses are manufactured in the 
following sizes : 





4% x9 in. 2% x 8 in. 
3% x8 “ 2% x4 “ 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Company eae cage 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 
J. H. SCHROETER & BRO,, Atlanta, Ga., Southern Agents. 
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Robbins & Myers Motors 
An Embossing Press 


should be driven by a motor capable of giving a quick start, a simple acceleration 
to just the right speed, and a definite range of speed adjustment. The motor 
and controller we illustrate is especially adapted for this work, and its performance 
is ideal. We can do just as well with all other kinds of printing-offce equipment. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 























SabinR bbin p C QUALITY—SERVICE 
ae oo owe | | Brislane-HoyneCo. 
Specialists Electrotypers Nickeltypers 


aa 412-414-416 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Job Lots and Seconds OUR PLANT IS ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUIPPED 


WITH ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVED MA- 
CHINERY ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION OF 
HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PLATES 








We carry a complete line of every grade of 
Coated Paper and Cardboards made in Seconds 


Send Us Your Name for Our Mailing List 








SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS 























PRACTICAL SIMPLICITY 


Coupled with accuracy, speed and durability, are 









the cardinal features which have sent the number of 


Brehmer 
Stitchers 


in use up to 60,000. More than all 
other makeslumped 
together. 


Let us tell you ALL 
about these machines 
sl“ and the number will 
Bat al jump to 60,001. 


No. 33. For Booklet and other General No, 58. For heavier work up to %-inch. Can - fitted with 
Printers’ Stitching. special gauge for Calendar Work 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PuHILapE.tpuia 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 









































What Every Printer Knows 








Every printer knows that 
to save power 1s to make 
money. Saving money is 
making money. 

The “Oswego” Auto- 
Rapid Production Cutter 


a 


FIG. 572A 


Oswegos ’Round the GLOBE 


The Oswego, N. Y., Machine Works can proba- 
bly boast that the sun never sets onthe ““Oswego”’ 
and Brown & Carver cutters. Within the past 
year or so they have shipped Oswego machines to 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic; Melbourne, 
Australia; Transito, Bolivia;. Vancouver and 
Victoria, British Columbia; Guatemala, Central 
America; Antofagasta, Chile ; Canton and Pekin, 
China; Camaguey, Matanzas and Havana, Cuba; 
Liverpool and London, England; Helsingfors, Fin- 
land; Belasore, India; Tokio, Japan; Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Mexico City, Monterey, Pueblo and 
Tlalpam, Mexico; Woodstock, New Brunswick ; 
Christiania and Stavanger, Norway; Berlin, 
Ottawa, Paris, Peterboro and Toronto, Ontario; 
Panama City, Panama; Urumia, Persia; Manila, 
Philippine Islands ; San Juan, Porto Rico; Mon- 
treal and Quebec, Quebec ; Moscow, Russia, and 
Stockholm and Upsala, Sweden. 














saves its purchase price in 
power. It makes from $50 
to $100 a year in power- 
saving—besides producing 
the maximum quantity of 
perfect work. 

And in addition 
to this— 

No “Oswego’’- 
made Cutter has 
ever been sold that 
did not have at/east 
three points of su- 
periority not found 


in any other cutter. 

We want you tocome 
back at us with the 
demand that we show 
you why all Oswegos are 
superior and sow the 
Oswego Auto-Rapid 
Production Cutter saves 
its cost in power—and particularly 
in reference to the ‘‘Oswego”’ 
High-Speed Automatic Clamp 
Cutter shown here. 

The cost of this investigation 1s 
the price of a postage stamp. 
Write zo-day. In addition to this 
detailed information.we will be 
glad to send you our book, “‘ Cut- 
ting Machines Exclusively.” 


Niel Gray, Jr. 


Oswego Machine Works 
Oswego, New Yerk 


























THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








Double-Sixteen Folder With Automatic Feeder 


All desirable modern appliances. Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 524 West Jackson Boulevard 

















“FLAT AS A PANCAKE” 


THE PROVERBIAL PANCAKE IS NO FLATTER THAN 


ARANTEED Ideal Guaranteed Non-Curling Gummed Papers 
re Absolutely the best on the market. Made in a great variety of weights 














FLAT FLAT and colors. If you print labels or any other work requiring gummed 
s papers, use the “Jdea/”’ brand. By so doing, all the usual troubles 
GUMMED PAPER experienced in using the ordinary gummed papers are eliminated. 











Sample-book on request 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY, Brookfield, Mass. 


New York: 150 Nassau Street Chicago: 452 Monadnock Building 
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= IG 
Catalogue 
i 


If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” 


9 New 
Catalogue 








No. 10 TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 No. Il 
esas Rd 10 
onograms nvitations 
pine (MRE O, VZ & JO. vS Announce- 
Arms ment Cards 











Correspond- | MONOGRAM STATIONERY-GARDS-MENUS 
ence Papers J DANCE PROGRAMS: CLUB INVITATIONS 





Latest WEDDING INVITATIONS: BOOK PIATES ENGRAYERS »*° PRINTERS 


BUSINESS STATIONERY-ETC-@@. [67020 E.RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE Visiting 
yn _ 
other socia 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS forms 

















HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








**Hoole”’ 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 





A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the ‘“‘ HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 





Manufacturers of 


End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 











Westinghouse Service 
ERVICE to printers, methods of 


producing better work at less 
cost, means for increasing printers’ 
profits, are the products sold by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The Westinghouse Company manvu- 
factures the most modern printing-press 
motors and has always been the leader in 
the field of electric drive for machinery. 

The Westinghouse electric drive for 
printing - plant machinery, therefore, gives 
thoroughly satisfactory results. 


Avail yourself of Westinghouse service to-day. 
Write Dept. 40 and ask us how we can help you 
to increase your profits. You put yourself under 
no obligation. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales offices in 45 American cities. 























. There are two other grades—‘“‘SUPERIOR” and 

SUPERFINE “SUPERBA” — both of equal excellence when price is 

considered. Write for particulars and prices and for name 
of nearest agent carrying our papers. 





(KING ENAMEL) ~~ 
SUPERFINE 7 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 
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Dual L Ruling Machine 


THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 


Established 1844 


HICKOK 


Paper- Ruling 
Machines and 
Ruling Pens 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 


Incorporated 1886 








Know the True Quality 
of the Paper You Buy! 


The careful and successful printer needs as a protection accurate 
knowledge of the paper he bargains for and sells to his customers. 
All paper furnished the 
United States Govern- 














The 
World ment has to meet 
Standard required specifications 
for strength in pounds 
THE per square inch Mullen 
MULLEN 
PAPER 


TESTER 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


European Agents: Parsons Trading Co., New York and London 








Crocker-Wheeler 
Induction Motors 


are designed for hard work and to give continuous efficient 
service under the most exacting conditions without skilled 
supervision. In other words, they make good. 








Send for Pamphlet E, for detailed information 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co. 


AMPERE, N. J. BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DENVER DETROIT NEWARK NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG SAN FRANCISCO SYRACUSE 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


‘“‘New Process’’ quality. New package. 
““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 
In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . = . ° 4 ‘i ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . . : . ‘ . 7 ° - 1893 


First to use special steels for paper work . . : a ; ‘ a F - 1894 
First to use a special package . « . p a - a J a e 4 - 1901 
First to print and sell by a “‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . « * m - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . ° a ; . - since 1830 








COES is Always Best! 
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More Satisfaction and More Production 





are the two points to be considered by the Printer contemplating a change 
of Presses. Investigate—then buy the press that is making good. 


The 
Swink High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press : | cg “YEE Ca im 


The SWINK press rightfully 
occupies the attention and inter- 
est of the printers because of its 
twentieth century facilities and 
efficiency. Its present achieve- 
ment— what it has done and 
proven —is a safeguard to the 
prospective buyer. 


High speed, perfect register, 
book-form or four-color work, and it is equipped with the best inking system. Catalogue will be supplied 
upon request, or spectal representative will call and see you. 





The Swink Printing Press Company "°°5.i3h8s"3me"™" 





























The Juengst 


Gatherer - Stitcher - Coverer 





The Only Three Machine Combination 


in existence to satisfactorily do all three oper- 
ations at one and the same time, at the rate 
of 3,000 complete books per hour. 





Apply for descriptive circular to 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


















































This Little Press Earns $9,000.00 a Year 
in One Plant 


The NEW ERA 


IS NOT arotary. 
IS NOT expen- 


sive to operate. 


IS NOT hard to 


make ready. 


Is Your Entire Plant Earning 
This for You? 





This is not unusual for 
the NEW ERA PRESS. 
There are several in use 
that pay for themselves 
three and four times a 
year. 


Write us stat- 
ing what your 


IS NOT a present equip- 
costly ment is and 
machine. we will show 


you how this 
income can 
be reached by 
you. 


puis 


Manufactured by The Regina Co., Henry Drouet, Sales Agent 
217 Marbridge Bldg., 34th Street and Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Printers having long runs of various forms and special 
products can effect 


LARGE SAVINGS 


With our ADJUSTABLE automatic PRESSES, printing 
one or both sides in one operation with interchangeable delivery 
for sheet products delivered flat, folded or interleaved; or for 
roll products. Also numbering, perforating, punching, etc. 





Write us for full particulars of presses suitable for your wants 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


Factory: 944-948 Dorchester Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 

















_JENNEY JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 
UNINERSAL MOTORS 








Trade-mark 


AM ERI CAN ROTA RY VA LVE co. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Jenney Electric Manufacturing Co. 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


GENERAL OFFICES FACTORY 
156 No. Dearborn St., Chicago Anderson, Ind. 











t VACUUM CLEANING MACH’Y—AIR COMPRESSORS 



































What This Watermark 


means fo 
Every Pnnter 








It is your guarantee to your customers that you are giving them the 
purest bond that can be made for their business stationery. The 
Bankers Linen Bond Water-mark is our guarantee to you, enabling 
you, in turn, to assure your customers that you are giving them the 
fullest bond paper value obtainable at the price paid. 


The Bankers Linen Bond Water-mark is the sign that every sheet so 
marked is the finest quality our mill can produce— our pledge of a 
sheet that will not fade, that can not be easily torn, and that, in 
quality and service, will uphold the reputation for excellence which 
has become synonymous with the name Southworth. 


Bankers Linen Bond is made of the highest grade materials, washed in purest 
waters — manufactured by skilled craftsmen — giving you the benefit of years 
of experience and the maximum of paper value at a reasonable cost. You can 
not use a better bond for every business correspondence job. And to help 
printers who use Bankers Linen Bond, we are advertising in SYSTEM each 
month to over 100,000 business firms — to probably 500,000 business men — ull 
possible purchasers of commercial stationery, We are telling these customers 
of yours the true significance of a// three words in the Bankers Linen Bond 
Water-mark — your safeguard against inferior imitations — and through this 
steady advertising we are making it easier for you to win new customers when 
your estimates specify Bankers Linen Bond, 


You can not use a better or more reasonable bond for every business corre- 
outh wort, Om an spondence job. It satisfies your customers — enables you to give them better 
letter-heads, and make more money, Let us send you samples of Bankers 


Linen Bond, and if you sometimes need a soft cream tint instead of a white 


Mittineague, Mass. paper, ask about Bankers Linen. But be sure you see samples NOW. 
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pea, GS 6.00 
g BEST MACHINE Model 30 Less Than One Cent a Day 









MADE 


STEEL THROUGHOUT 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
American Numbering _ 
Machine Company | 


291 Essex St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
169 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 


N? 12345 v0 


|| . . | 
HANIA Impression of Figures Hill 








Less Than One Cent a Day 





THE “RELIANCE” 
PROOF PRESS 


The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 





i - ~~ _ FOR 
Deutscher Buch- wi PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


+ MONTHLY 
Steindrucker Makers 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s. 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- wd Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


FULFILLS ALL THEIR REQUIREMENTS 


It never fails to meet their every need. 
It ALWAYS exceeds their expectations. 


Write for full information to 


Paul Shutedewend & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. 




















INKS THAT MAKE DIVIDENDS 


The printer must look out for cost of production, 
and the greatest value in ink at the /east price is the 
first step toward true economy and profit. 


Jaenecke’s Printing Inks 


have a known value — an established standard for 
quality, and the ‘‘ANCHOR”’ trade-mark means a 
guarantee of the very highest quality. Have you our 
Specimen Book? It will interest you. Write for it. 





ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT 
PITTSBURG 


NEW YORK © 
PHILADELPHIA 





Main Office and Works— NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: New Number, 531 S. Dearborn Street 
Old Number, 351 Dearborn Street 
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FROM ROLL TO ROLL—AND OTHERWISE 


Double Unit Bed and Platen Press with Rewinding Attachment. One of our many styles of 
Automatic Presses, suitable for regular and special printing. Send for descriptive circular. 





musoneet vers KIDDER PRESS COMPANY “i255. 


Canada: J.L. Morrison, Toronto Great Britain: John Haddon&Co., London SouthAmerica: J. Wasserman & Co., Buenos Aires 

















Round Hole Cutting Machine 


For Printers and Book Manufacturers 





HE New Berry Round-Hole Cutting Machine is mounted on a 

pedestal, shows advanced ideas in style of construction and is a 

record-breaker in speed and fine work. This fact makes it 
superior to any machine in the same line now on the market. It can 
be operated by a % horse-power motor and is regulated by a combina- 
tion of pedal at base of pedestals for either foot power or use of Auto- 
matic Table Lift Attachment. Will cut round holes any size from 
¥% inch up, without clogging or bending the Cutters. Has two 
operating heads, but can be equipped with three or four of such; is 
readily adjusted, as operating parts can be shifted quickly right or left 
to suit any job. Cutters and bits are interchangeable. A grinding 
apparatus is attached to every machine. Will punch from one to five 
hundred sheets of paper, or stock to the thickness of 114 inches, in 
one operation, and this in three seconds of time. Extra tools can be 
furnished to increase cutting capacity to 2% inches. 


We are also manufacturers of Berry’s Machine for Loose-Leaf 
Work and Devices. These machines represent the crystallized ideas 





of a master mind in the field of practical mechanics, and merit wins. Patents, August 8, 1911 —January 9, 1912 
; ; This cut gives you an idea of its appearance 
For circulars and prices, address and construction. 


THE BERRY MACHINE CO., & ison uote. 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CATALOGUE 
PAPER 


No. 10333 


has found a wide market 

not only for illustrated 

catalogues and attractive 

pocket-editions, but for 

text-books, bibles, law- 
books. 


It is Economical as well as Con- 
venient and Attractive. 























STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 


For Transferring Impressions from Hardened Steel Plates or Rolls 
UsEp BY THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS 


patted ony hen, Spee lll aaa PARSONS TRADING CO. 


Write for printed sample 10333-L 





John A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Coston - 1 
p Western Bank Note Co., Chicago < *« s 2 ” T , 
Thos, MacDonald, Genoa - er 2 ie NEW YORK 
' E. A. Wright Bank Note Co., Philadelphia x s yy LONDON BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES SYDNEY 
i renee” ee. MEXICO HAVANA WELLINGTON MELBOURNE 
: CAPE TOWN 


























Revolution 


Stonemetz 








.  etionenereie strength is in its heavy 
frames and center girt, heavy bed and 
cylinder and the rigid manner in which 
the bed is supported throughout the line 
of impression. 


Stonemetz simplicity is due to the 
elimination of every non-essential item. 
The one big factor in operation is the 
simple bed-driving mechanism—a 
true crank movement with positive, 
automatic air control. Throughout the 
entire printing stroke the bed and cylin- 
der are directly geared together with but two bearings between. Easy, noiseless running at high speed and 
perfect register are the natural results — guaranteed. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ Talks by the Press Tester,’’ and other interesting descriptive 
literature, sent free upon request. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


FACTORY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. SALESROOM, 124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
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Saves Stock 
Saves lime 
Saves Money 


The Carborundum 
Machine Knife Stone 


APER Cutting Knives need 
touching up now and then — 
not actual grinding, but a rub 

or two with a Carborundum 
Machine Knife Stone. It will 
keep the blade keen, smooth and 
even cutting — prevent it from 
feathering good stock — lessen 
the need of grinding the blade. 
The knife can remain in the 
machine while you use the stone 
— no trouble — no loss of time — 
the stone is grooved to protect the 
fingers and just fits the hand. 





For sale at your hardware 
dealer or order direct, $1.50 


THE CARBORUNDUM 


COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburg, Cleve- 





land, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, London, Eng. 


Inks that are used in every country where 


printing is done. 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 








Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 





Printing 
and Lithographic 





wisi 





The World's 


INKS 


deel Oniginators 
The noo d DRY COLORS, VARNISHES of Solvine 
Four Color SPECIAL 
Process Inks | OFF-SET INKS 

New York Bi-Tones 
Gold Ink 154-6-8 W. 18th Street that work 
worthy of Hellmuth Building clean to the 
the name Chicago last sheet 


New 


No. 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 
Poole Bros. Building 


























BRONZING 
MACHINES 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 





BRONZE POWDERS 





We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory : Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco Boston 
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Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 


696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MODEL 27A 


FOR GENERAL 
JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 








SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 


ZL. 


NO 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 











ALWAYS IN STOCK 
‘ mac. FIVE-FIGURE WHEELS 
Size 14x 1546 inches 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


View Showing Parts Detached 
for Cleaning 





or Backward 




















Dinse, Page 
& Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 











Stereotypes 














725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 




















PROMOTED! 


From Printer to 


Advertising Man 


The chief has just sent for this young man to 
promote him from printer to advertising man. 
The young man’s knowlege of printing and type 
effects, plus his I. C. S. advertising training, make 
him particularly fitted for the new position. 


Any ambitious printer can win a good position 
as advertising man, through I. C. S. help. You 
can. Advertising is work that you will like; and 
theI. C. S. way to learn how to do it will interest 
you immensely. 


The I. C. S. takes you every step of the way 
—teaches you the science of type and layouts — 
shows you how copy is written for big national 
advertisers — how inquiries are followed up — 
illustrations made by commercial artists— 
mediums selected — catalogues and booklets writ- 
ten —sales increased — everything from borders 
to managing a national advertising campaign. 


The way is easy. The I. C. S. way is endorsed 
by leading advertising men everywhere. All you 
have to do to learn how the I. C. S. can help you 
is to sign and mail the attached coupon to-day. 
Doing this costs you only the postage. You 
assume no obligation. 


Send the coupon NOW 








International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complete 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 





City State 
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A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desired 


When You Buy Coated Paper 
Isn't This Worth Considering? 








@ Think of the comfort and satisfaction in knowing where 
you can always secure an absolutely reliable coated—acoated 
with a beautiful, brilliant white surface that will not pick. 


@ VELVO asks nothing of the pressman in the way of favor- 
itism—the ink doesn’t have to be softened so that the surface 
will not pick—the surface of VELVO takes care of itself. 


q VELVO ENAMEL IS MADE UNDER IDEAL CON- 
DITIONS — which gives it an advantage at the start. Then 
with skill plus a mill that is a mill in the modern sense of the 
word, the finished product is equal to the highest quality test. 


@ The impression does not have to be lightened at the 
expense of loss of color in the half-tone cuts—they may be 
printed with a richness and depth equal to the effect of an 
engraver's proof. 


@ Do more than think about it —specify VELVO for your 


next catalogue and avoid that coated paper heartache. 





West Virginia Pulp ¢@, Paper 
Company «., 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: 


Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 





Mills at Tyrone, Pa. ; Piedmont, W. Va. ; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va. ; Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, 


Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.” A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 






































7-Column Papers More Prolitable 


than six-column papers because they provide 18 per cent. increased space for reading and advertising without a 
corresponding increase in cost of publication. This has been recognized by the daily press in the larger cities for a 
number of years and it is now commencing to be taken up by the publishers in the smaller cities and the country 
towns. If your equipment contains a press large enough to accommodate a seven-column quarto sheet you can run a 
six- or seven-column page as circumstances require. In this manner you are able to take advantage of good times 
when merchants are advertising and news is plentiful, while at other times you can fall back to a six-column page 
when your advertising patronage does not warrant the extra space and in this way economize on the cost during dull 
times. A seven-column quarto press to prove profitable must be built to stand the racket and abuse incidental to news- 
paper offices where time is an essential, and at the same time the press must be capable of turning out a high grade of 
job and book work. The Cottrell Presses mentioned below have been designed to meet just these conditions and they 
are sold under a guarantee that makes them the safest investment a printer and publisher can possibly make. If you 
are still running a six-column paper on account of inadequate equipment in your press room you will be interested in 
knowing the total cost for installing one of our presses. We will be pleased to forward advertising matter and quotations 














No. 8 “Paragon” Single Revolution Press 


Size of bed 8824 x 54 for sheet 35x 53 inches. This machine is the heaviest and strongest 
single revolution press made. The frame is mounted on a heavy iron bed plate having the front 
and back stringers and a heavy double center girt all cast in one piece. The side frames and 


tracks are made extra heavy and are mounted on the bed plate, the bed having two tracks and 
two extra wheel supports under the line of impression. The cylinder is extra heavy with an extra 
wide flange around each end. Every working part on ‘the machine has been redesigned and 
strengthened until the machine represents the highest possible elficiency it is possible to obtain in 


a single revolution press. The press is equipped with the Cottrell patent air springs with automatic 
release, patent rear tapeless delivery, patent geared sliders, patent hinged roller frame, silent gripper 
motion, well fountain and patent power back-up. 




















are designed and built to 
meet all requirements in 
executing high class work. 
If your specialty is high 
grade printing you should 
get proposals on Cottrell 
machines before making 
up your mind what to 
purchase. Write us what 
line of work you are doing 
or wish to do, and we will 
mail you a catalogue of a 
line of presses which will 
turn out your work with 
a minimum cost for labor. 











No. 8 Cottrell Two-Revolution Press 





Keystone l ype Foundry 


WITH REAR DELIVERY General Selling Agents 
This press is especially adapted for newspaper work. It has a bed 38x55 inches and the Philadelphia New York Chicago 
form covered by two rollers is 34x51 inches. It is made with Rack and Cam Distribution only, Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 


rear reel or tapeless delivery. 
This machine is especially designed for fast operation and is ordinarily run at a speed of 


1800 to 2000 impressions per hour. A number of users, however, are operating this machine 
at a speed of between 2400 and 2500 impressions, but Cottrell’s guarantee does not go higher e. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 
than 2000. This high speed is permitted by the short travel of the bed and the massive con- 





struction of the frame, the base plate and the center girt. The machine can be used on all classes Manulacturers 
of book and job work which is adequately covered by two form rollers. On newspaper work it Works: 25 Madison Sq., North, New York 
will take on all sizes up to and including a 7-column quarto sheet and a 9-column folio. Westerly, R. I. 343 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











This page is set in Keystone’s Lowell Series with Brass Corners No. 6459. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 
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BOYHOOD DAYS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
One cannot conceive conditions more fortunate or charm- 
ing than those of the boyhood and early training of James 
Russell Lowell. His father, the Rev. Charles Lowell, was 
minister of a large parish in the city of Boston for more 
than fifty years. Before James was born, Dr. Lowell had 
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WAS ADMIRED AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER 
Lowell spoke with absolute simplicity, with entire 
ease, and he really enjoyed public speaking. It 
was drawing near the close of the first quarter of 
a century that the ‘* Lyceum System " came into 


LOWELL | 
ERIES | 


Patented in the United States and 
Registered in England 


KEYSTONE 
TYPE FOUNDRY | 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 


HE LECTURED FREQUENTLY 
There grew up in that generation a 
habit of giving week-day lectures in 
New England meeting-houses, which 
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PENNED WITTY SAYINGS 


A much admired writer of poetry 
and prose, an opponent of slavery 
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REVIEWING HIS WORK 
It is not one sect nor another 


but all who $1234567890 
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_ STUDIED NATURE 
Derived Many Lessons 
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Completely Buried 
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HIS number of The Inland 


Printer will pay you as well 
as the last number paid us if 
you accept our invitation to 
write now for 


Your Copy of The Buckeye 
“Traveling Demonstration” 


Most of those who have already re- 

ceived it, say it is the most useful and 

suggestive display of cover papers they 
ave ever seen. 


It shows how other users and per jae 


of printed matter have profited, and how 
you can profit, by using BUCKEYE 
COVERS in place of the more costly 
stocks you think are necessary for your 
high-grade work. 


Buckeye Covers are now made in 16 colors 
4 finishes, and 4 weights 


Sample Book No. 1 shows SINGLE THICK weights in three finishes. 
Sample Book No. 2 shows DOUBLE THICK andRIPPLE FINISH. 
Either book, or both, with the “ Buckeye Proofs” sent free on request. 


BUCKEYE DEALERS 











Dobler & Mudge 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
Archer Paper Co. 
James White Paper Co. 
J. W. Butler Paper Co: 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 

Cin cma The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


Buffalo 
Chattanooga 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Cincinnati Cordage &Pa.Co. 

Cluvalaad.: { Ths Union Paper & Twine Co. 
vo The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 

The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 

The Union Paper & Twine a 


Los Angeles Zellerbach Paper Co. 
en O., The Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 

The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Standard Paper Co. 
McClellan Paper Co. 


= a 
-Howard Smith Paper Co., Ltd. 


Montreal. . 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 
The Carpenter Paper Co. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
ling & Cory Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Pacific Paper Co. 
...Richmond Paper Mfg. Co. 
The Alling & eee Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co. 
Salt Lake City. .Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Richmond Paper Co. 
John bs Graham Paper Co. 
John Martin Paper Co. 
FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, London, England 
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+ THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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MEN AND 
MEASURES 
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Measures, not men, 
Our purpose high: 
“Yet men for the 
measures, 


Lest the measures 
die! 
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SUMNER’S SALESMANSHIP 


No. I — By Albert Ward Dippy 








HE senior and junior partners of the firm of Swift & 

Freer, commercial printers, were in financial difficul- 

(i ties. True, the pressroom was working overtime, and 

the composing-room seemed busy, but when pay-day 

came around there was a constant skirmishing for 

-4 cash to meet the pay-roll, and the remarks of the sup- 
ply men were becoming pointed. 

For some time they had realized that an abundance of work did 
not necessarily mean large profits, especially as they had bid unusu- 
ally low on some of it to get ready money to meet pressing creditors. 
Swift, through misguided economy, had weeded out the best com- 
positors and pressmen on the plea that they could not afford to pay 
more than the scale, thereby greatly reducing the quality of work. 
As a direct result of this shortsightedness there were vigorous protests 
from two of the firm’s best customers on account of mediocre work, 
ending with promises of “ five per cent off for poor work,” thereby 
wiping out the very small percentage of profit on the jobs. 

Matters were fast reaching a crisis, and one morning the partners 
were discussing ways and means of saving the business. 

“This will help some,” said Swift, the senior partner by two 
years, handing over a mass of manuscript and photographs. “ Wal- 
lace had a hard time landing this, and we were compelled to underbid 
Bates & Co. twenty-five dollars, but we will more than save on the 
presswork what we lose on the composition.” 

“Yes, that’s just the trouble—has been all along — always 
underbidding and robbing one department of its profits and saying 
it doesn’t pay, and saddling the difference on another department; 
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and then we try to delude ourselves into the idea that we are business 
men!” 

Freer looked over the figures prepared by the salesman, also noted 
the numerous complicated tables and close-register cuts. There was 
a frown on his face as he asked, abruptly: 

“What did Wallace quote on this? ” 

“ Seven hundred and fifty dollars — one hundred and fifty a thou- 
sand.” 

A low whistle escaped the junior partner as he drew an estimating 
pad toward him. For a time there was silence as he entered item 
after item. Then he threw down the pencil so forcibly that the point 
broke. ‘“ How long are we going to let this half-baked solicitor hand 
us lemons like this? ” he snapped. 

“Why — why —” 

“ There’s no ‘ why’ about it. We can’t do this job for less than 
$875 and come out even, let alone make a profit. I, for one, think 
it’s about time we let Wallace out. It has been my impression for 
a long time that he has been unloading jobs on us that have been 
hawked all over town for low figures — and we’re the ones to get 
stung! Now he says Bates & Co., with their finely equipped cata- 
logue plant, offered to do this job for $775. It’s about time printing 
salesmen called that bluff. I’m going to see what Bates & Co. actu- 
ally bid on this job.” 

Taking down the receiver he soon had Bates & Co. on the line. 

“Mr. Bates — this is Freer talking — we have a catalogue here 
of the Textile Specialty Company. They tell us you bid $775 on 
the job. Five thousand, you know; text dark gray, with three-color 
illustrations. Eh, what! You didn’t? Well, I’ll be blanked! ” 

“ How does that strike you,” he growled, as he hung up. “ They 
didn’t even bid on the job. Benson pulled the wool over Wallace in 
fine shape! We stand to lose $125 on the job, just because we have 
a gullible salesman that falls for every price bluff handed him. 
It’s— ” 

“ Good morning, gentlemen! ” 

The crisp, cherry salutation came from a young man who had 
entered unnoticed during the discussion. 

The partners looked up, half-foolishly, half-guiltily, each won- 
dering how much of the discussion had been heard by the newcomer, 
but the frank, magnetic eye of the young man discounted their fears, 
and the junior partner grudgingly returned the greeting. 
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“ It would be useless to say I did not overhear your remarks about 
that catalogue, but you may depend on my discretion. Mistakes like 
that often happen in our business.” 

The partners exchanged glances at the word “ our,” wondering if 
this was one of their competitors to whom they had unconsciously 
laid their weakness bare. But the stranger continued: 

“That is just what I dropped in to see you about. By force of 
circumstances I am compelled to spend the next two years in this 
city, and I want to connect with a live, modern plant as a salesman. 
Not an order-taker, but a real salesman. My natural modesty doesn’t 
prevent my saying I have some ideas on printing salesmanship radi- 
cally different from the average salesman. I believe in giving the 
customer more than mere printing for his money, and I have found 
in my home town that it pays.” 

The young man paused to note the effect of his long introductory 
speech on the two men. Swift’s look was sarcastic, but Freer was 
very much interested. He was wondering whether an all-observing 
Providence had sent this young man to pull the firm out of the finan- 
cial hole it was in. 


The senior partner answered, and his words were indicative of 


his usual train of thoughts. He was not only a pessimist, but an 
ultra-conservative as well. 

“* Oh, we have a man on the street now, and don’t need another — 
the one we have is losing our customers fast enough. There’s no use 
trying new stunts in this town — the business men won’t stand for it, 
and the advertising managers know more about the cost of printing 
than any salesman we have ever had. Wallace has to cut on every 
order we get from the big people to get any recognition at all. The 
town is cut to pieces — ” 

Swift stopped suddenly, somehow feeling unaccountably uncom- 
fortable. Was the stranger laughing at him, or was that pucker of 
the strongly knit jaw just an accident at the time he mentioned price- 
cutting? The look passed in a moment, and the momentary flash in 
the clear, gray eyes indicated an opening of the very kind desired. 

Freer was an intensely interested listener and was thinking hard, 
but let his partner do the talking. 

The stranger’s next words caused the senior partner to wince. 
This was a sore point between the partners. Freer had long advo- 
cated an advanced cost system, but Swift had put off its installation, 
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not realizing that it was a saving, not an expense, to get accurate 
cost figures. 

“TI don’t want to knock any man who has to work for his living, 
but this catalogue error is inexcusable. What does your present 
salesman know about printing — not about typesetting and press- 
work, but about cost? Does he know anything about the items — 
your items — that enter into your costs? Can he actually estimate 
the time required or does he just guess or take his competitor’s figures 
as a criterion, as he did in this case? By the way, do you actually 
know your own costs, based on money invested and actual produc- 
tion?” 

The rapid firing of questions was like the spatting of a Gatling 
gun, and every shot went home. Swift’s brow clouded and he was 
about to rebuke the audacity of the speaker, when Freer broke in 
with a resounding whack of his fist on the desk. 

“ He’s right! Wallace is a mere order-taker. He follows, where 
he ought to lead, the customer, and he knows no more about our 
actual costs than — than we do! He’s got to go. This catalogue is 
his swan song. It’s to the interest of the business that we get some 
new blood on the street.” 

“ But — but he is willing to work for low wages. We will have 
to pay a better man more money,” Freer expostulated in a low tone 
in his partner’s ear. 

“Yes, we will; but if we keep on taking in Wallace’s work we'll 
have to shut up shop. I am for giving this man a chance to prove 
his words. He looks good to me.” 

“So as not to run any risk of disappointment, suppose you give 
me a try-out? ” said the stranger, quietly. “ Perhaps on looking over 
this catalogue I may be able to suggest some ideas that will secure a 
better price for it — one that will leave a fair margin of profit.” 

Swift smiled grimly. He could ask no better trial. Well he 
knew the manager of the Textile Specialty Company. Even Freer’s 
face expressed little hope. 

“My card, gentlemen.” And the stranger laid a neatly engraved 
business card before them. 

“G. L. Sumner, Advertising and Salesmanship,” it read. 

Freer noted that word “ Advertising ” and it seemed to give him 
more confidence in the man. Surely the man that sold catalogues 
would be much better equipped if he had a knowledge of advertising, 
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for what were catalogues but advertising literature? His thoughts 
were interrupted by the stranger’s next words: 

“If I succeed in getting a profit-paying figure for the catalogue, 
I add your firm-name in the lower left-hand corner of this card, and 
my name on your pay-roll at fifty dollars a week?” It was more of 
a statement than a question. 

There was something compelling in the voice and personal mag- 
netism of G. L. Sumner that few could resist. After a moment’s 
consultation, the partners agreed. Sumner was assigned a small pri- 
vate office to work in, and facilities placed at his disposal to secure 
the materials he required. 

Late in the afternoon, after spending four or five hours over the 
manuscript and photographs, Sumner laid before the manager of the 
Textile Specialty Company a rough dummy, and some equally 
rough sketches, showing various groupings of cuts. 

John Benson was noted as a hard man for salesmen to handle. 
“ What’s this? ” he demanded, irritably. “ I want an exact reproduc- 
tion of last year’s style, with the new copy and plates. By the way, 
you are not the man I gave the order to? ” he asked, suspiciously. 

Sumner essayed no reply, and Benson continued: 

“Well, if you people don’t want to do the job the way I want 
it I'll send it over to Bates & Co. They are willing to give me what 
I want.” And he made a pretense of reaching for the telephone, but 
stopped with an angry frown that turned into a smile of grim amuse- 
ment at the salesman’s slightly drawled words: 

“ At a mythical figure of $775? ” 

“IT see you’ve had your eye-teeth cut, young man. Well, what 
have you to show me? ” 

This was the opening Sumner was waiting for — when the cus- 
tomer actually asked for information. 

“In looking over your catalogue copy this morning,” he said, “ I 
noticed a number of points that apparently got by you, due to your 
time being occupied by other matters. As an example, the introduc- 
tory remarks of a catalogue appeal to the customer’s eye first on 
opening the catalogue. They are, therefore, an important adverti- 
sing feature. The introduction here is short, and while it is to the 
point, appears harsh and abrupt. It may have a tendency to irritate 
the reader and influence him against further reading. I have taken 
the liberty to rewrite it. Would you be interested in seeing my 
effort? ” 
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Sumner laid down several neatly typed pages. 

Benson ungraciously glanced at them. This was a rather forward 
young man that dared criticize his own copy. “I was in a great 
hurry when I dictated that, but I guess it’s all right. It brought the 
business last year.” 

“Probably it did, but you will notice I have mentioned several 
new features you have added to your catalogue that you have omitted 
in the introduction. These items mentioned in the introduction may 
lead to more sales.” 

After a careful reading of the pages, Benson’s face relaxed. 
“ Say, young man, I couldn’t have done better than that myself, no 
matter how much time I took. If that don’t compel a reading of 
the catalogue, nothing will.” And he started to tear up the original 
copy of the introduction. 

“ Just a minute, please.” ‘The voice was persuasive yet com- 
manding. “Let us look over the balance of the catalogue first, 
before we destroy any copy. Now, I have arranged the typograph- 
ical style of the text-pages, giving prominence to certain features 
that appeared to me to be important selling points, so that they will 
stand out strong and impressive, yet in perfect harmony with the 
style of the page.” 

“A good idea. Say, you’ve certainly got that fellow Wallace 
going some,” broke in Benson. “ Why didn’t he suggest these 
things? ” 

Sumner wisely made no comment. Instead he continued as if 
there had been no interruption. “ Now, as to these big page cuts. A 
careful analysis of these leaves me in doubt as to the necessity of 
so many full-page engravings. Why not use full pages only for 
the important features and group the balance five to a page? This 
will cost more per page, but will make at least sixteen less pages of 
cuts, and concentrate the reader’s attention. Here is my idea” — 
showing the group sketches. “ Incidentally, this eliminating sixteen 
pages will also reduce your mailing two cents per copy or $100 on 
the job.” 

By this time Benson was all attention. His keen eyes took in 
every detail and his analytical mind approved. Here was a printing 
salesman after his own heart. It was a pleasure to talk to him. 

“‘ There are one or two other items,” Sumner continued. “ While 
we do not furnish them to you I noted by the odd size of your cata- 
logue that you had to use specially made envelopes. I have trimmed 
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the size down to standard and you will save material on this item, as 
well as making your catalogue easier for your customers to file. Do 
you approve? ” 

“Decidedly so. It’s a wonder I didn’t see that myself.” — 

“Now, as to the cover,” continued Sumner. “ You have a par- 
ticularly fine photograph of a novel design here. Is it something 
new?” 

“Yes, an idea of my own, and bound to attract a great deal of 
attention, as it has strong selling features. Anything you can do to 
emphasize it will be appreciated.” 

Sumner’s gray eyes flashed. Here was his trump card — and 
Benson was personally interested. Nothing could have been better. 

“* My idea is to make a half-tone in colors of this design to cover 
both the back and front covers. To have a mortise on the lower half 
of the front to contain a cut of your building, and woven into the 
design at the top the title of the catalogue in cleanly cut, readable 
lines of lettering.” 

Benson sprang to his feet. “Fine! young man. Great! Say, 
I think we had better increase that order to ten thousand while we’re 
about it.” 

“ At $200 a thousand,” softly. 

“What!” 

“ At $200 a thousand,” repeated Sumner, looking his companion 
full in the eye. 

“ But that is $50 per thousand more than the figures Swift & 
Freer quoted, and you have cut out sixteen pages and reduced the 
engravings.” 

“True. The difference is for the increased selling value — and 
brains.” 

“ Well, you’ve got me. It’s a bargain — but you must deliver the 
goods up to the standard you’ve laid down.” 

“All right. You may tear up the old copy now if you care to.” 

(To be concluded in the June issue.) 
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RESOURCEFULNESS 


The quality of resourcefulness is to a certain extent inherent in some minds — 
just as other good qualities are. Such qualities lie dormant — their possessor may not 
be aware of them, until they are quickened by a demand for them; then they are devel- 
oped and ripened by experience, by reflection, and by diligent practice of the powers of 
observation. The resourceful man sees a problem from all sides, selects the most prac- 
tical method for the occasion, and his powers are developed as his works increase.— 
A. H. McQuilkin. 
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THE OLD ROMAN ALPHABET 


Williams Welch, Signal Corps, U. S. Army 








HE letters of the alphabet are believed to have orig- 
inated in ancient Egypt as abbreviated forms of 
7 hieroglyphics which changed at some period from the 

graphic representation of ideas to the written expres- 
; sion of sounds. They found their way to the Phe- 
nicians,* who adapted them to their language and 
method of writing and gave them to the Greeks about the tenth 
century B. C. These refined and artistic people made a few changes 
and additions and developed them into a most superior alphabet 
by making each letter differ as much as possible from all the others, 
and they increased this difference by using both capital and small 
letters. 

The Romans took only the capital letters from the Greeks, 
because they were more uniform than the small letters and conse- 
quently their appearance was more pleasing when they formed 
words. In attempting to enhance their beauty, the uniformity was 
increased by making them all the same height and as nearly alike 
as possible in the details of their construction; but the proportions 
were not made the same and there remained conspicuous irregu- 
larities in the methods of spacing them in words. 

The widths of these letters in three examples are compared in 
this table: 




















COMPARATIVE WIDTHS OF OLD ROMAN LETTERS 



















































































AilBi|c]|pD/EeE|F/|G/H]1/K/LIM 
Roman Forum 77 | ‘$7 | .90 | .89 | .50 | .55 | .90 | .67} .11 | “88 | .47 [1.20 
Trajan Column 80 | “$2 | .86 | 89 | .40 | .40 | .85] .65 | .10 | ‘83 | .48 {1.05 
Letters and Lettering, F. C. B. 85 | “23 | 83 | .83| .47| 49 | .86| .65 | .12| 82) 50 |1.05 
Average 80 | “$3 | 86 | .87 | .46 | .48 | .87 | .66 | .11 | 84 | 48 f1.11 
Nio!|Ppla/rR|s{|Tlvix|yv]z 
Roman Forum 80 |1.00| .60 | 1-92} -69 | .52 | .80 [1.00] ‘87 | .70| 22 
Trajan Column £80 |1.00| .50 | 92) -39 | .so | .78 | .80 | “37 | .75 | -2 
Letters and Lettering, F. C. B. 84 | 99 | 52 a po 51| .73| 91 = ies 
Average 81 |1.00} .54 A = 51 | .77 | .90 7 74 = 
*Memoire sur |’origine Egyptienne de l’alphabet Phenicien. Paris, 1874. 
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Column, erected about 114 A. D., and the third from a collection 
of rubbings shown in F. C. Brown’s book on that subject. The 
last is the average of the three. Their height is the unit of measure. 
Where two figures are given,* one is for the upper part of the letter 
and the other for the lower. The average height of the center of 
the middle line of A, G, P and R is found to be .45 from the bottom, 
K, F and H have it .52, and B as high as .55. 

The widths of the letters in this alphabet are the average of 
those given in the preceding table: 


ABCDEFGHIKLM 
NOPQRSTVXYZ 


Their details are the mean of those found in a number of typical 
old Roman inscriptions, except the distinct variants of M and N, 
which had ceriphs (horizontal lines) at the top. 

The best of these inscriptions show the points of A, M, N and 
V extended slightly beyond the others, and the round letters C, G, 
O, Q and S carried slightly above and below them also, to correct 
an optical deception which causes the pointed and round letters to 
appear too small when made exactly the same height as the straight 
square-topped letters. The top and bottom horizontal lines of B 
and D and the top ones of P and R are sometimes swelled out as 
far as the fine lines of the round letters. The thick curved parts 
of the letters are slightly wider than the thick straight parts, although 
they appear to have the same weight. The lower part of most of 
them is heavier and wider than the top, and all are inclined very 
slightly to the left, although they appear to stand exactly vertical 
and to be symmetrically balanced. 

The spacing of these letters was made rather close, but is not 
found to be entirely uniform and often varies noticeably, even in 
the same line of an inscription. For an average, the space between 

















*The width is of the body of the letter without the ceriphs. 
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WHOROMONMI HHO CHOMOMOHOMCHOK HOH THO HOKOHOMSHOM OHO NOMOMC HCHO KOON OHOMOMOMONCR 
8 
2 
* The first is from the Roman Forum, the second from the Trajan 
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straight, vertical letters, like HIL, was made equal to the width 
of three stems; between straight and round ones, like DIO, it was 
equal to two; and between round ones, like DOC, it was equal to 
one. This table gives the correct spacing throughout the alphabet: 


WIDTHS AND SPACING OF ALL ROMAN LETTERS 
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80 86 86 87 46 48 87 15 
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19719 | 2K 3 | 19L5 |144M14/14N 14] 404 | 19P4] 4Q4 
11 48 111 81 100 54 97 
55 iret 
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Under each letter is given its average width and on each side its 
normal spacing. The spacing shown on the right of any letter is 
added* to that given on the left of the next one. When spaced 
according to these values all the letters in a word appear to stand 
equally distant from each other, as in this line: 


OLD STYLE ROMAN 


When this interval brought two letters, like LA and RA, too 
close together, the two were either left too far apart for the others, 
reduced in width, made to overlap, or one was carried above or below 
the others. This trouble can be avoided by placing the two letters 
as close together as looks well, and then increasing the spacing of 
all the others an equal amount, as in these words: 


LAW LIBRARY 


The ancient Romans had no J or W and they made U and V 
exactly alike. In the early Church inscriptions a long I was used 





























*The spacing for L is shown as minus and is subtracted. 
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for J, but at a later period the lower part extended below the other 
letters, was curved very slightly to the left, and terminated in a small 
ball. Two overlapping V’s were made for a W (double-U). 

At the present time these letters and the Italian or French 
Renaissance, which were derived from them, are used for the 
inscriptions on classical buildings and monuments and are usually 
placed so as to form part of the decorative ornament. They are also 
used for artistic signs, but are not the best kind for any place where 
the greatest degree of legibility is essential. Their slight irregu- 
larities, however, make them much more legible than the modern 
Roman capital letters. 
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THE PAPER FOR THE JOB 


No. I — By F. James 








T was evident that the customer was not at all pleased 
with the programs which the printer had just delivered 


| to him. 
- “Don’t you know better than to use that kind of 
stock on a program of that character?” he asked. 

The job in question was a program for a colonial 
entertainment and dance, and the printer had selected for it a nice 
piece of highly coated paper. 

“ Well,” he said, “ that is the best coated paper we have. It costs 
11 cents a pound.” 

“It is not a question of the cost of the paper, or of its quality. 
I don’t care particularly for a better paper, but I want a different 
paper. The idea of printing the programs for an entertainment at 
which everything will, as far as possible, be of the style prevalent 
at a certain period, upon a paper which could not by any stretch 
of the imagination be associated with that period, for the simple 
reason that it was then unknown, is preposterous.” 

The printer had not given much thought to the question of the 
appropriateness of the paper. Stock was stock, and if it was good 
enough for one job it was good enough for another. 

In accordance with the custom all too common in many printing- 
offices, he had devoted all his attention to the typography and press- 
work. The stock had received no consideration whatever. 
“Now,” said the customer, “ what I want is a piece of work that 
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2 has character —a piece of work that will at once convey to the S 
> person holding it in his hand and reading it something of the spirit C4 
o of the occasion for which it is intended. You can, to a certain extent, os 
e do that by the typographical arrangement which you have used. & 
es But you can, if you choose, do infinitely more along this line by 4 
me the use of a suitable paper. You printers continually overlook the S 
ss thing which is frequently the most important. You have typog- io 
o raphy, presswork and stock as your essentials in presenting the sub- g 
e ject to the reader, and yet you take into account the first two only s 
ie — anything will do in the way of paper. And this in spite of the “ 
f fact that you can put character and distinctiveness into a piece of e 
m work quicker by the use of an appropriate paper than you can in é 
any other way.” 7 € 

And the customer was right — and most of us know who the BS 

printer might have been, too. For hardly any of us get the full i 

value out of our opportunities for the making of characterful printed 3 

matter by the judicious use of paper. io 

And the more the printer thought about it the deeper the propo- . 

sition grew. A consideration of the proper paper quality naturally 2 

led into the question of the proper color of paper, the relation of cs 
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the ink to the paper, the relation of illustrations to the paper — 
and so on, until the stock question, hitherto regarded as a minor 
matter, loomed up large in his ideas of high-class printing. 

He even went so far as to conclude that the question of the stock 
should be determined before the type was selected or other details 
arranged — at least in jobs containing no illustrations. This was an 
unheard-of thing in a shop where the question of stock had been 
left until the last thing — sometimes being decided after the form 
was on the press. 

This attitude of the printer toward the question of stock is more 
general than one would think, and we are not getting the results 
which a careful study of the relation of paper to job would bring. 

In the consideration of paper as regards its appropriateness for 
certain classes of work, we would divide it roughly into two classes: 
antique papers and coated papers. 

That the coated paper has a most important place in modern 
printing, none will question. The requirements of latter-day repro- 
ductive processes, with their fine-lined half-tones, necessitate a paper 
of the smoothest printing surface — and this demand has been met 
in the highly coated stocks which are now at the printer’s command. 
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He should not forget, however, that these coated papers were 
designed solely to supply this demand for a smooth printing surface. 
As to finish, “ feel,” and the impression which they create, they do 
not compare with the antique papers, and their use for purposes 
other than that for which they were designed — the printing of half- 
tones — should be avoided. The piece of printing which consists 
of type alone or type in connection with line decoration or illustra- 
tion should always be put on a background of antique stock or pos- 
sibly a plated surface. The coated paper, with its reflective qual- 
ities, is not pleasing to the eye. Especially is this noticeable under 
artificial light, and if one has ever had occasion at an evening enter- 
tainment to hold in his hand a program printed on highly coated 
stock he will at once recall the unpleasant sensation caused by the 
reflection of the light. 

And so this is the first general step in the consideration of the 
appropriateness of the paper — if the work contains half-tone illus- 
trations, use coated stock; if it is printed from type, with the illus- 
trations or decoration in line, use an antique stock. 

(To be continued.) 





HOP EFFICIENCY AND EQUIPMENT 


By R. O. Vandercook 








N equipment too great in quantity but deficient in 

quality is the cause, in many a shop, of the unsatisfac- 

A tory showing made in the cost-of-production records. 

The pruning-knife needs to be applied to the print- 

ing-plant fully as often as to the grapevine, and the 

dead, vitality-destroying material cut off, that the 
plant may produce lusty fruit. 

In the printing-plant every case of useless type, every defective 
machine, every bit of worn or imperfect material, is a continual 
tax on its financial vitality. Not so much from the space occupied, 
but from the fact that every piece of material or machinery demands 
more or less attention and absorbs time whether it is producing any- 
thing of value or not. Many a dollar’s worth of valuable time has 
been lost because worn material has been mixed with good. Many 
a dollar has been wasted in make-ready because of a worn press. 
Many a dollar has been wasted in the time of a run because of some 
easily corrected defect in the press. 
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Shop equipment is a big subject. Let us get busy for a time 
on one department — the job-press department. Listen to this con- 
versation between a business doctor, hereinafter called D, and a 
printing-office boss, hereinafter called B. 

D — “I find that during the past week your six presses, with 
three feeders and one Gordon pressman, have not produced, all 
together, 1,500 impressions per hour. You work nine hours a day or 
fifty-four hours per week. Your total output for the week is less than 
70,000 impressions. Your labor cost for pressman and feeders was 
$38. This makes the average labor cost for your Gordon presswork 
more than 50 cents per 1,000.” 

B — “ But last week was not a fair average week. We had no 
long runs, but a lot of hard forms requiring long time in make-ready.” 

D—“TI must take things as I find them. I believe, with the 
proper equipment and system, with the same feeders and pressman, 
the labor cost would have been less than 25 cents per 1,000 for the 
identical work you did last week. I mean also that the same high- 
grade work would have been maintained.” 

B— “I can’t believe it, but I want to be shown.” 

D — “TI find that there is not one of your Gordon presses but 
that has the platen cam badly worn. Jobs that on a firm, rigid press 
would require only a few minutes for a good make-ready now take 
your pressman, who is a good man, half an hour or an hour to make 
ready. If your pressman had not been as good as he is and able by 
skilful make-ready to overcome the defects of the presses, the poor 
work would have brought the condition of your presses to your atten- 
tion.” 

B — “ Then I shall have to buy a lot of new presses. But, as 
you said, the quality of work seemed so good that I thought, of 
course, the presses must be all right.” 

D — “ No, you will not have to buy new presses, though it would 
certainly pay you to do so rather than run your presses as they are. 
I am sure that four rigid and firm presses will do nearly double the 
amount of work that is turned out by your six worn presses. It is 
not necessary for you to go to the expense of new presses. It is 
now a comparatively small expense to fit in new cam wheels and 
mill out the cam ways, and this is the major repair that your presses 
need to put them in as good working condition as new presses. New 
grippers and new impression screws are also needed on some of the 
presses, but they can be furnished at a small expense. If a press 
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is firm and rigid under impression, it seldom is necessary to touch 
the impression screws. True up the platen and lock the impression 
screws firmly. Give more or less impression by using more or less 
hard tympan. It is only on rare occasions that the impression screws 
will have to be touched.” 

B— “ You say my pressman is a good man. Then why did he 
not call my attention to these facts?” 

D — “ The man who never complains of the tools furnished him 
and is never hunting excuses for poor work and does his best to get 
good work out of the material furnished him is always a better man 
than one who is always trying to excuse himself by blaming his tools 
and is continually running to the boss with expense requisitions. 
The management should know that the tools are in good condition. 
A manager who does not inspect all details of his plant should get 
out of the business before the sheriff gets him. You should have 
seen the defects pointed out in your job presses just as soon as your 
pressman. How could he know but that there was some reason, 
which was none of his business, why you did not want the obvious 
defects corrected? If nothing else, your time records should have 
told you that something was wrong, and it was up to you as man- 
ager to make investigations rather than to expect the workmen to act 
as talebearers. A competent management will have to ask but very 
few questions; but don’t hesitate to ask your men questions. A 
good man will give straight and valuable replies to pertinent ques- 
tions when he would never talk unless requested to do so by the one 
who has the right to ask the questions.” 


B— “I expect my foreman is competent to attend to all those 
matters of detail.” 
D — “ That reminds me of an advertisement I once saw for a 


foreman. The advertisement was a long one, stating just what 
ability the required foreman must have and what was expected of 
him. The editor of the paper in which the advertisement appeared 
commented on it, saying that all such men were not hunting jobs 
as foremen — they were all successful managers of their own shops 
or receiving a manager’s salary from some large firm which could 
afford to pay them what they were worth. You, as manager, give 
your general orders to.your foreman. His job is safer if he fol- 
lows your orders than if he is continually arguing with you. One 
of your general orders is that a press proof of every job be sub- 
mitted to the proofreader and foreman, who are both on another 
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floor and away from your Gordons. You gave this order to insure 
a better grade of work. Your foreman would consider himself 
‘fresh’ if he should intimate to you that you had not the intelli- 
gence to see that the time of holding the press, the time of correct- 
ing press-proof revises, of making changes in the form after it is 
made ready, costs a lot of money. If he thinks of it he will probably 
dismiss the subject with the mental comment, ‘ Well, if it does cost 
a lot of money I guess it is worth it, for the boss must have a good 
reason for doing it.’ If you had a modern proof press in your com- 
posing-room, all this time for press-proof revises could be saved. 
Under your mallet and planer and Washington-hand-press method 
of proving, it is impossible for your reader to detect bad material. 
“Let us follow the course of one of your large Gordon forms. 

A corrected proof is pulled on your Washington, on fine, smooth, 
enameled paper. The comp. gives it enough squeeze to bring it all 
up. The spongy packing on the Washington and the kind of paper 
used for proof will bring up stuff that the most skilled pressman 
can not properly print on the hard paper the job is to be run on 
when the form is on a regular press. The form is O. K.’d by the 
customer, locked up, and sent downstairs to the press. Your press- 
man works on it an hour or so, doing his best to get the effects that 
he knows will be required. He sends up a press proof. The proof- 
reader and foreman go over it. They know that if it were possible 
to bring up properly on the press all the material in the form, your 
pressman would have done it. The form is ordered back to the com- 
posing-room. The imperfect material is picked out and a hunt made 
for material that will do. The form goes back, and another hour 
or so is taken for change in make-ready. The value of time in chang- 
ing defective rules and type in a form after it is locked up is much 
more than the cost of new and perfect material. With the proper 
system of proving in your composing-room, all defective material can 
be detected on the first proof and the said defective material thrown 
immediately into the hell-box, where it belongs. Good pressmen may 
spend several times the value of the letters or rules in time in bring- 
ing them up on the press so that they look pretty good. These 
letters and rules get thrown back into the cases to keep on sucking 
time and money until so badly worn that the pressman’s skill can 
not make them do.” 

_ But we are getting into the subject of composing-room equip- 
ment, which will be taken up at another time. 
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IN this day and generation the candidate for 
office must get in close touch with a good printer if 
he hopes to be in the running. 





MANY new processes have been introduced to 
the graphic arts in recent years. But the most 
important, probably, is the process which ascer- 
tains the cost of the other processes. 





BUILDING a business does not mean “ working 
up atrade.” Many printers who are loaded down 
with work have failed miserably in the building of 
a business — for there is little real business where 
there is little real profit. 


PRICE-CUTTING requires no ability. Any botch 
printer can practice it. But business-building 
needs printing-service. And the printer who is 
capable of rendering real service to business need 
have no fear of the price-cutter. 





THE limitation of apprentices may be made 
automatic, as has been pointed out in these col- 
umns on several occasions, if the employer is 
obliged to educate the apprentice in all the details 
of the branch of the industry to which he is 
apprenticed. 





THE modern “merit system” has been pro- 
posed for printing-offices. It may prove to be a 
good efficiency promoter. At least it would do no 
harm to make a test. But, to our minds, the best 
merit system is a good foreman, with full power 
to remunerate the members of his force according 
to his own best judgment. 


IN the Process Engraving department: of this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, S. H. Horgan calls 
attention to the frauds which have been and are 
being perpetrated on printing concerns by swin- 
dlers, through the sale of alleged new processes. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has endeavored to prevent 
this very thing through the establishment of a 
technical research laboratory, which is at the serv- 
ice of all printerdom. Mr. Horgan, who conducts 
this laboratory, is eminently capable of giving 
2-4 
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sound advice to prospective purchasers of new 
printing processes or other inventions, and if these 
buyers will avail themselves of the services of this 
laboratory, there is little doubt that much of the 
fraud now practiced will be prevented, and, as 
Mr. Horgan says, the genuine inventor be assisted. 





AUGUST HERRMANN, the printer baseball mag- 
nate, has become one of the owners of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial-Tribune. If “Garry” should 
sign up an editorial writer who can “put them 
over,” and then manage to keep the “umpires” 
from sending him to the bench, the old Commercial 
may again land in the “ first division.” 











ARE the true interests of the employer under- 
stood best by the employer or by his employees? 
The assumption is that the employer knows his 
own business best — but occasionally he does not. 
One of the instances where he does not is the sub- 
ject of a letter given in the correspondence depart- 
ment: “A Systematic Foreman in a No-system 
Office.” Let others speak. 





IT begins to look as if business men had decided 
to ignore political agitation. With parties torn 
asunder and with more uncertainty than has char- 
acterized presidential elections in many years, 
both as to candidates and as to policies, the com- 
mercial world is pursuing the even tenor of its 
way, apparently satisfied that the American peo- 
ple are quite able to take care of themselves. 


SHADES of Sam Slawsonetal.! Here it is, right 
in the esteemed U. T. A. Bulletin: 


The Sentinel Printing Company and the Finnish Socialis- 
tic Publishing Company, of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, were 
represented at the meeting held in Worcester on March 6, 
and both made application for membership in the United Ty- 
pothetz of America. It is planned to organize a Typothete 
in Fitchburg, and a meeting for that purpose will be held 
at an early date. The active manner in which the two new 
members are pushing the movement insures success. 


Shades of Karl Marx, also! A socialistic pub- 
lishing company being complimented for its activity 
in promoting a capitalistic association organized 
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for the ultra-capitalist purpose of making real 
profit. Verily the printing industry is a wonder- 
worker and is growing more wonderful every day. 





Typothetae Headquarters in Chicago. 


With the first of this month the official head- 
quarters of the United Typothete will be located 
in Chicago. This is a natural result of the 
“reaching out ”’ policy pursued during the past two 
years. The move from Philadelphia will aid mate- 
rially in removing the impression that the United 
Typothetz is an exclusively eastern organization. 
A few years ago there was reason for the charge, 
but now with Typothete in the mountain country 
and on the coast, and two Missouri cities showing 
the most healthy organizations, no one can gain- 
say the nation-wide character of the association. 

As the headquarters of the Ben Franklin Club 
of America are at Chicago, some will see in the 
change a move in the game for mastery, while 
others may point to the incident as a step in the 
direction of amalgamation. Doubtless one of these 
phases was given consideration, but we should 
think the commanding reason is the plain, com- 
mon-sense one of desiring to have the office so 
located as best to serve the organization as a 
whole. 

Weextend a hearty welcome to Secretary Heath 
and his confréres on their advent in the center of 
things — the western metropolis. 





Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 


The attitude taken by some of the casualty con- 
cerns toward workmen’s compensation laws makes 
it not altogether unlikely that employing printers, 
sooner or later, will be forced to organize mutual 
liability-insurance companies. The truth is, that 
printers should have taken this matter in hand 
years ago. 

Since the enactment of compensation laws in 
several of the States, employers have begun to 
study the question, and many of them are learning 
that the money paid to the casualty companies has 
been used largely in efforts to prevent the collec- 
tion of damages by employees, regardless of 
whether the injured workman is or is not legally 
or morally entitled to compensation. 

There is little doubt that the sum total of all 
premiums now paid to accident liability companies 
by employing printers would be sufficient to cover 
the total claims for damages by workmen. Yet it 
is probable that not one-third of this amount 
reaches the pockets of the injured. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has always stood for the 
square deal between employers and their work- 
men. This is a policy that will develop men and 
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make for the highest efficiency in the business 
office and the workrooms. It is therefore to the 
interests of the printing industry as a whole that 
employees shall not be given to feel that their 
employers are paying premiums to insurance com- 
panies with the object of preventing the collection 
of just claims for damages. The fact that employ- 
ing printers are acting in good faith, believing 
that their premiums are used for the honest settle- 
ment of just claims, is of no avail. The workman’s 
mental attitude is guided by actual results. 

As to workmen’s compensation acts, those in 
effect may be crude and in some instances unfair, 
but the principle is based on common sense and 
justice. Every industry must charge up to the 
consumer the depreciation of life and limb as well 
as the depreciation of the inanimate implements 
necessary for production. And if the casualty 
companies have set themselves against progress, 
through the establishment of exorbitant rates 
where compensation laws have been enacted, then 
it is time for employers to take another step in 
cooperative insurance, if they would protect their 
own best interests. 





Legal Quibble Over Paper Importation. 


Affecting the paper trade, a question was 
recently argued before the Board of General Ap- 


praisers which marks a new complication in rela- 
tion to our laws, the constitution, and treaties 
made with foreign countries. The arrangement 
made with Canada, granting free admission of 
wood-pulp and paper, which became effective last 
July, is the bone of contention. Under the “favored 
nation” clause in treaties made with other coun- 
tries, it is claimed that these particular nations 
are entitled to any concessions granted the Domin- 
ion. On the other hand, counsel for the Govern- 
ment have set up a claim that Canada is neither 
a country, state or nation, within the meaning of 
the treaty. 

Commenting on this point the Paper Trade 
Journal says: ‘We fancy our Canadian neigh- 
bors may smile when they learn that theirs is not 
a country. The state or nation designation they 
may probably admit does not apply to the Domin- 
ion. But if it is not even a country, then what is 
it? Acolony, perhaps, of Great Britain? But what 
is a self-governing colony with powers of making 
customs laws even against the mother country, if 
it itself is not a country? Poor Canada!” 

Ten test cases, involving importations of wood- 
pulp from Sweden, Norway, Hungary, Russia and 
Germany; parchment or grease proof paper from 
Belgium, and print-paper from Great Britain, 
have been brought against the Government by 
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importers, and it is expected that many fine points 
in law will be thrashed out before a final decision 
of the highest court is rendered. 





The Apprentice and the Composing-machine. 


A correspondent writes from the West: “We 
recently installed a No. 10 Linotype in our office. 
We employed a fairly experienced operator for a 
time, but we now have a couple of boys in the office 
working on it. They are graduates of a twelve- 
year high school (sic) and know considerable 
about Latin, botany, physics, and chemistry, but 
their ideas of spelling, division of words, forms of 
setting type and method of crediting clippings, 
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It is quite possible under intensive instruction 
for a bright, well-educated boy to learn to set type 
efficiently in a few months. But it would be very 
unusual for him to obtain such intensive instruc- 
tion. It would be impossible for him to get expe- 
rience in all the forms of type-composition under 
intensive instruction in two or three years. Cov- 
ering all the interruptions in the varied duties that 
an apprentice performs, three or four years are 
required to ground him in the principles of type- 
composition, to say nothing of imposition and lock- 
ing of forms. This necessary grounding in the 
principles and practice of type-composition com- 
pleted, the apprentice is properly equipped to 
learn the operation of the Linotype or Monotype. 





EVERY LITTLE HELPS. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


etc., are of the vaguest.” Suggestions for the 
necessary supplemental education of these youths 
are requested. 

The best way is to keep the boys at the case 
until the principles in which they are defective are 
acquired. It is an expensive proposition to tie up a 
$2,250 machine in a commercial office in educating 
novices. The laws of the typographical union per- 
mit apprentices to learn the Linotype during the 
last six months of their apprenticeship term. This 
seems arbitrary to some. If the law is analyzed 
in connection with its bearing on conditions and 
the possibilities in connection, it will be found a 
reasonable safeguard for employers, for the boys, 
and for the trade generally. Members of the 
Composition Club of Chicago, an organization of 
linotype owners, prefer operators who are skilled 
job-compositors, and have suggested that six or 
Seven years’ experience on the case is desirable in 
an operator doing general commercial work. 


Where there is no restraint upon the apprentice, 
he may learn the operation of composing-machines, 
and, drifting from office to office, eventually 
become competent at the expense of the suffering 
employer, finally breaking into the union on mis- 
representation. 

The typographical union is the only power in 
the composition branch of the trade that is able to 
make laws and enforce them. This is, of course, 
due to its strategical position. And it might be 
well that the scope and intent of much of its legis- 
lation be explained on economic grounds. There 
is plenty of neutral ground for discussion between 
employer and employee, and the laws of the Inter- 
national form a good field for debate. 





Teacher — Johnnie, this is the worst composition in the 
class, and I’m going to write to your father and tell him. 

Johnnie — Don’t keer if you do; he wrote it fer me.— 
New Era. 
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THE INSURGENT; ALSO THE WAHNETA.* 


BY WILL J. FRENCH. 
(With apologies to Joe M. Johnson.) 


A HE Insurgent isn’t the “bogy man” of 
typographical union politics. He is a 
child of the light and loveth not the dark- 
ness. As a consequence he ofttimes finds 
the “cap I” box in the printer-case 
empty, but that isn’t his fault. He means 
well, but the Wah has a longer reach, 
though sometimes he overreaches. The 
Insurgent is usually modest, though not always, but at 
least that attribute is a characteristic of the clan. 

As it is written in the scriptures: “There shall be 
one statute and one judgment for the people and for the 
stranger that is among the people.” Hence the Insurgent. 
He believes in the scriptures. 

The Wah also believes in the scriptures, but in a differ- 
ent way. Many are his texts. Here is one: “And all that 
believed were together, and had all things common.” 

Napoleon was a Wah. He had much, but he wanted 
more. He rode to Moscow, but walked back. He was short, 
but did some tall thinking on Elba. Even Napoleon real- 
ized that earthly reigns must come to an end. 

The Insurgent is dissatisfied. In this he varies from the 
Wah. The latter believes satisfaction to be the paramount 
virtue — while he is in. When he is out, he doesn’t. 

“The Wah of to-day uses neither torch nor trumpet.” 
He doesn’t need to. Publicity is not an appealing force, at 








* Note BY THE Epitor.— For the benefit of those who are interested 
in, but not acquainted with, the workings of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER desires to explain 
that “the leaders” of the union necessarily bear the brunt of all the 
attacks upon the organization from without, and, in addition, sustain 
as best they may all the candid criticisms of the members of their own 
organization. The caucus is idered a ry means of counting 
noses — but the ‘‘ permanent” secret caucus is considered anathema. 
Members of the same church, members of secret fraternal organiza- 
tions, members of certain chapels, were accused, in years past, of com- 
bining to carry out measures that they thcught good for themselves 
or for the organization generally. Accusation followed accusation 
and crimination produced reecrimination. To settle these vexatious 
controversies, a clause was inserted in the membership obligation by 
which that obligation became supreme, overriding all other affiliations, 
and binding the candidate for membership to eschew all association 
with any secret organization within the union, or out of the union, 
for the purpose of affecting anything in union legislation. 

It is asserted that there is a secret organization within the union 
—a machine, in fact — popularly known as the Wahneta Society. A 
philosophical analysis of the subject was submitted by J. M. Johnson, 
of Washington, D. C.—a gentleman generally known as an “anti” 
and reputed manager of an antiadministration candidate ‘at this elec- 
tion — and featured in the March INLAND PRINTER. Two other views 
are given herewith. 

The International Typographical Union has been and is highly suc- 
cessful — due in large part to its solidarity of action. Too much pros- 
perity may be the reason for so much hair-pulling at this time. THE 
INLAND PRINTER has no wish to interfere with this family disturbance. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that the same charges have 
been made against officials of the International Typographical Union 
for more than thirty years. Therefore it might be expected that they 
would continue as a part of the mental processes of the membership. 

The present campaign has resulted in charges being made against 
President Lynch and several other prominent members. So far as we 
are informed, there has not been a single conviction, while President 
Lynch, Public Printer Donnelly, and a number of other well-known 
members of the union, have been exonerated. 

Considering what the organization has accomplished in the past few 
years, the recurrence of the irruption of detraction seems to be a little 
in advance. Time at least might be allowed for the inks to dry upon 
the testimonials of gratitude for great services rendered before denun- 
ciation is commenced on speculative grounds. 

The affair looks like a clothesline dispute that may prove disastrous 





to the organization. 
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all times. And then torches and trumpets were more appyo- 
priate in olden days. Now they would attract too much 
attention. 

Jesus Christ and the disciples were real Insurgents. 
Their records were not confined in trunks. The money- 
changers who desecrated the temple were cast into outer 
darkness. The people heard the word gladly, for they were 
tired of Wahnetaism. A proposal to participate in all 
things, to the exclusion of the “ rights ” of the chief priests 
and rulers, was inviting, even though the proposers were 
harshly treated. That ofttimes goes with genuine in- 
surgency. 

The Wah garners the votes — while the Insurgent isn’t 
looking. When the Insurgent votes — and looks — then the 
Wah doesn’t garner. 

Truly, Wahnetaism may be likened unto religion, but 
some religions would confuse Confucius. A Wah started 
in to organize the angels. History tells what happened. 

Ministries and cabinets are delegated with certain 
powers, which they receive from the people. The Wah 
doesn’t receive anything from the people. The latter are 
permitted to take what is left, and there isn’t anything left. 

Joseph suffered the loss of his wearing apparel because 
he was a Wah, quotes the prophet. Maybe that wasn’t the 
reason, but it is a good deal better to lose one’s apparel 
than one’s job, especially in a land of fig trees. 

The Insurgent of to-day remains the Insurgent of 
to-morrow, excepting when the exception falls from grace 
at the sight of kale. But the Wah changes when he is 
found with the goods. 

The Insurgent admits that the Wah may be likened unto 
the serpent. That is why the Insurgent doesn’t like the 
Wah. 

Swapping horses in midstream is bad, though some- 
times necessary. In summertime when the creek is dry 
there is no danger. 

When the Wah is said not to hire halls to hold open 
meetings, there is a beautiful unanimity touching to behold. 
Wahnetaism fails in the white light of a great truth. 

The Wahs of Pohick may never be disbanded, but that 
isn’t the fault of the Insurgents, nor can the obligation of 
the open meeting be blamed for the failure. 

The typographical union has no monopoly of Wahne- 
taism, but some of its members have. 

Practical the Insurgent may not be, but that is mainly 
because he hasn’t succeeded. When he does, as he will, 
then he will be practical. The bandwagon has a charm of 
siren capacity, and many respond to the leadership of the 
man on the box. 

Where has the Insurgent heard that familiar phrase 
“the mob”? Ringing down through the ages, and still all 
around us, is the samecry. It means more than the expres- 
sion. It stands for the supreme contempt that the Wahs of 
politics and all other methods of endeavor have shown for 
the majority. 

Abraham Lincoln swatted the Wahs when he told about 
a government of and by and for the people. The Wahs 
didn’t like it, but that doesn’t make any difference. Lincoln 
lives while those Wahs are forgotten. 

The Insurgent is told that the Wah is an aged cam- 
paigner. Too true. He has outlived his usefulness. His 
oath-bound ritualistic “ gentlemen’s agreement ” would send 
a shudder through a column of steel, and he steals away in 
the silent watches of the night, or day, and pats himself on 
the back with the assertion that the ninety-per-cent Insur- 
gent has to thank him — the Wah — for the chance to plow 
through life’s brief span. Funny when you come to think 
of it, especially when you know the average Wah. 


x «bh a a 
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“ Wahnetaism has placed, in round numbers, fifty-six 
thousand names on the membership roll.” How many 
names has it struck off that roll, and what percentage of 
increase is it responsible for in certain populous centers? 

That the Wah “is not perfect ” will be admitted, even 
by the Insurgent. The latter doesn’t admit much when he 
is discussing the Wah. 

And we learn that the eight-hour day cost two millions 
of dollars. Evidently there is a shrinkage in figures here, 
for over double the amount in millions has heretofore been 
given as the price. Here the Insurgent stops and thinks. 
His thoughts carry him back to a little group of Insurgents 
who sat around a table and figured in the nine-hour day 
at a total cost of not to exceed a few hundred dollars for 
traveling expenses and printing. Hysteria didn’t gain the 
nine-hour day, but gray-matter did. Next the Insurgent 
wanders out along the street and is importuned by the 
omnipresent small boy to buy one or two of the best publi- 
cations in the land, and possessing the largest circulation. 
And the Insurgent has to decline. Why? 

Another avenue of thought brings the Insurgent to that 
monument of fraternalism in Colorado. He thinks of the 
planning and work of those who have gone on across the 
river. To them he gives the credit. The modesty of the 
present-day Wah forbids that course. To himself he takes 
the glory, and prints beautiful printing to tell how he did 
it — for which the Insurgent pays. 

Many an Insurgent has worked faithfully for years with 
others of his kind securing advances in local conditions, 
only to find subsequently that all the combined successful 
efforts have been corralled elsewhere as “ Facts.” 

All the good things of the printer’s life are not neces- 
sarily given to him as a gift. In the great majority of cases 
he put his shoulder to the wheel and all his hands in his 
pockets. 

If the Insurgent had had the opportunity for which he 
longs, who can tell just how much farther along both Wahs 
and Insurgents would be? 

The Insurgent wants to have documents for which he 
pays represent the main party, the membership at large, 
when he joins with the Wah in footing the bill. Divergence 
from this essential is not right, and who could possibly 
imagine the Insurgent following such an example? 

Certainly the personal element should be eliminated, but 
when the issues are obscured and the shepherd leads blind- 
folded sheep and the jobs go to the few, it isn’t always pos- 
sible to be as dignified as is the man in the job. 

Well-directed, judicious management is good. It leads 
somewhere. Wahnetaism does not, or, if it does, it directs 
the way to the back stairs. 

The Insurgent wants to get rid of the feeling of distrust 
now rampant. He stands for a common obligation and one 
all may know and hear. He may not be practical at this 
time, he may have to feel the shafts of scorn, but he is on 
the right path. Of course the Wah may think he is also on 
the right. path, but that is because he has been so told. 
Faith is the supreme test of Wahnetaism. To believe what 
is told one too frequently leads to the darkened hall. 

When Insurgency triumphs, Wahnetaism will fade. It 
is not now too late for the Wah to clasp hands with the 
Insurgent. The votes have not been counted. 

“Tf there is a brother who is out of work or wants to 
make a change,” let him seek work or make a change on an 
exact equality, so far as opportunity is concerned, with 
those men and women who, like him, carry the emblem of 
membership. 

Too much time is wasted in bickering. No one gains 
except the boss printer who issues the volumes of words. 
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But the Insurgent thinks he is necessary to protect himself 
and others from a surrender of first principles in both man- 
hood and unionism. He has been restive for years. Now 
he produces the evidence, and is met by the telling argu- 
ment, “ You’re another.” 

Contentment among ourselves, a united front to those 
whom we have to face, and a combined effort to advance for 
our own good are needed. 

True, hysteria will not do these things. Equally true is 
it that Wahnetaism will fail, and fail utterly. 
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WAHNETAISM— THE DISEASE AND THE CURE. 


BY W. LINCOLN PHILLIPS. 


Was E have been told for years that the Wah- 
neta was a “bogy man,” and many 
unsophisticated members of the typo- 
graphical union seemingly could not be 
convinced to the contrary. The idea that 
such a thing as an “ inner circle ” existed 

i was treated with derision by certain inter- 
ested persons from Boston to ’Frisco; 
that was good politics and seemed to blind the eyes of many 
to the facts in the case. One member of the union, of inter- 
national fame, jocosely scouted the idea and facetiously 
inquired, “Are the Progressives the Wahnetas?” From 
present-day developments this query seems a little foolish, 
to say the least, when we consider the fact that the com- 
mittee elected by “ Big Six,” of New York, to investigate 
the existence of a Wahneta organization returned the fol- 
lowing report, accompanied by the names of fifty-six mem- 
bers of the local union who were members of it, many of 
whom are now under indictment awaiting trial: 

“Your committee elected . . . . to investigate the 
existence of a so-called ‘inside organization,’ report that 
they have heard evidence from persons who have, under 
oath, confessed their former membership in an organiza- 
tion of this character . . . The committee is compelled to 
report that, prima facie, the existence of such an organiza- 
tion has been established.” 

The most serious thing among men is their obligation 
one to another, and when made specific and definite through 
the clear expression of terms, founded on principles of 
honor and right, constitutes a contract that challenges 
integrity and courage. When men strike hands with each 
other, pledge their loyalty and merge their individual inter- 
ests for the good of all, nothing but the basest selfishness, 
crookedness or cowardice can cause them to violate their 
oath. 

The thing that makes a union man is his loyalty to his 
obligation; a loyalty that is a fixed conviction in his mind, 
resulting from a clear appreciation of the principles and 
responsibilities involved. “The Good of All” stands out 
before him constantly and aids in making him consistent 
with his fellow man. 

The obligation is the keystone of the arch of unionism; 
it is the basic principle upon which all the superstructure 
of laws is founded, and that which tends to weaken or 
imperil it strikes at once to the vitals of organization for 
securing and conserving the best interests of workingmen. 

The noblest examples of history are those of men who 
pledged themselves for the good of all, and fulfilled all the 
requirements of their obligation, and that, too, at the great- 
est cost. The basest and most ignoble biographies are those 
of men who, for selfish and perverse ends, violated their 
pledges, cast off their responsibilities and plunged them- 
selves into infamy. 
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The typographical union, at the present time, is con- 
fronted by one of the most reprehensible and dangerous 
things in its history —a Wahneta organization, intended 
to control the administration and legislation of the union 
in direct violation of the fundamental principles of the 
obligation. 

The members of this secret organization have placed 
themselves without the pale of kindly consideration; they 
have no possible claim upon which to base any plea of 
justification, or any reasonable excuse for their conduct. 

Wahnetaism is a fundamental wrong and requires a 
radical remedy. It is a stench to unionism and must of 
necessity be eliminated. It is the lowest and most con- 
temptible type of.ring politics and deserves only to be 
stamped out. It was conceived in sin and brought forth 
in iniquity; it is a conspiracy by men who have violated 
their sworn word of honor and must eventually reap their 
award. 

The extent of this wrong can only be appreciated when 
we consider the fact that it has worked its way throughout 
the jurisdiction of the International union. Boston, Wash- 
ington, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver and San 
Francisco have all been afflicted with the blighting curse of 
the Wahnetas. 

If these men for the sake of securing office would vio- 
late their obligations to their own fellow craftsmen, what 
could employers hope from them? And will not the em- 
ployer have more settled confidence in the typographical 
union when he witnesses the rooting out of this pernicious 
element? 

Wahnetaism as a disease represents violated pledges, 
trickery, dishonesty of purpose, treachery, slander, secrecy, 
assault, intimidation, and rotten politics. 

The fight that is being waged against it is not on the 


ground that it is in power, but because it is foul and cor- 
rupt in itself, and has no right of existence. 
There are three possible remedies: fine, suspension, or 


expulsion. If the New York union should fine its guilty 
Wahs there is little doubt but that their kin all over the 
country would contribute to pay the bill. Suspension would 
affect the rights to old-age pension and take away the mor- 
tuary benefit of every convicted Wah, placing them prac- 
tically on the basis of new members at expiration of the 
period of suspension. By right, and in justice to the thou- 
sands of honest, hard-working, loyal members of the union, 
they ought to be expelled. 

There is nothing honorable or sacred to a Wah, as his 
apologist in the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
very fittingly exemplified. Moses, that man who would 
rather suffer affliction with the people of God than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season, was a Wah —a pledge- 
breaker, trickster, and traitor. 

The Apostle Paul, who could truly say that he “ died 
daily ” — his life being constantly in jeopardy because of 
the principles of righteousness which he preached and the 
life of self-sacrifice he lived —was a Wah—a man who 
would betray his fellow men and lie and swindle his way 
into an official position. 

Johnson gives us this: “Christ . . . called together 
the twelve apostles, and sat in council with them, and taught 
the things which he wished passed on . The twelve 
apostles formed the first circle of Christian Wahnetas of 
which we have record.” This is blasphemy. 

The names of the Wahnetas can be fittingly inscribed 
with Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold; with the high- 
binders, the Molly Maguires and the sansculottes of the 
underworld. 

120 Westfield avenue, Rosedale Park, N. J. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CANDIDATES [FOR 
PRESIDENT OF THE I. T. U. 


BY THEIR FRIENDS. 


James M. Lynch. 


On the completion of his apprenticeship in August, 1887, 
young Lynch joined Syracuse Typographical Union. That 
was a fateful year for the International Typographical 
Union, as the Typothete in November succeeded in com- 
bating the demand for a nine-hour day. Notwithstanding 
the gloom that encompassed typographical unionism in that 
dark period, Lynch was noted for his enthusiasm and loyal 
attendance at the meetings. Naturally, he held office, and 


JAMES M. LYNCH. 


was successively recording secretary, vice-president and 
president of his local union, holding the last-mentioned 
position at the age of twenty-two. 

Big physically, strong constitutionally, and with a 
prodigious capacity for work, Lynch soon made the typo- 
graphical union at Syracuse an aggressive institution. He 
was also president of the central labor body for several 
terms, and during the stimulating Lynch administration 
eighteen unions were organized in this comparatively small 
city. 

Mr. Lynch’s exploits at home were but preliminary 
training for operations in a wider field. He entered the 
International arena in 1894, when he represented Syracuse 
union at the international convention, and acquired distinc- 
tion as a member of the Laws Committee, the principal 
committee of the convention. After this he served spo- 
radically as an organizer, until in 1898 — when the officials 
were first elected by vote of the entire membership — he 
was elevated to the first vice-presidency of the International 
Typographical Union. At the next election —two years 
later — he was named as president by a large majority. 
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A big man who sees far and in a big way, Lynch imme- 
diately devoted himself to developing what proved to be 
the corner-stone of his subsequent great successes, and what 
is an outstanding object-lesson in industrial history — the 
arbitration agreement between the publishers’ association 
and his union. 

Beset by opposition within and without the organization, 
and confronted with ubiquitous obstacles that inhere in 
new and large undertakings, Lynch did not falter. With 
firm determination, tinged with a sunny disposition that 
laughs to scorn suggestions of defeat, he fought the object- 
ors and removed the obstacles until his object was achieved. 
Peace assured in the newspaper composing-rooms, an active 
campaign for membership was commenced, and in the period 
1900 to 1906 the membership of the union increased from 
thirty-two thousand to forty-six thousand. The establish- 
ment of an eight-hour work-day was determined on. The 
employers were also organized to resist, and brought on the 
battle several months before the demand became effective. 
This bold stroke by the opposition was intended to, and did, 
produce dismay in the union ranks. For a short time dis- 
sension seemed rife, and agreements were entered into by 
local unions that accepted increases in wages and side- 
tracked the eight-hour demand. Facing such a crisis, the 
union was practically bankrupt financially, but Lynch 
tackled his problems. He appealed to the members in a 
series of thrilling addresses and letters which aroused their 
enthusiasm, brought the recalcitrant into line and secured 
enormous sums of money — several million dollars. While 
the war was yet on, Mr. Ellis, the president of the Typoth- 
ete, said in his report that the financing of the union’s 
eight-hour campaign would do credit to any group of busi- 
ness men. An agent of the Typothetz at that time said no 
other man connected with the trade could do what Lynch 
had done in keeping alive the never-despair spirit that has 
so much to do with winning fights. 

The eight-hour day won, with characteristic vision and 
energy Lynch declared it to be the duty of the union to 
take care of its aged members and by persistent pressure 
raise the status of the book and job branch of the trade. 
In furtherance of these ideas, he advocated and supported 
the old-age pension plan, that is now recognized by sociolo- 
gists as one of the beneficent and instructive features in 
industrial life. In his efforts to safeguard the fund so that 
it should be given a firm foundation, Lynch displayed that 
patience and painstaking care that have given him his 
marvelous knowledge of the desires, aspirations and capac- 
ity of his organization and its members. 

How he uses this knowledge is demonstrated by the fact 
that, though thousands of printers received increases of 
wages last year, there were but 169 members on strike. 
Such results are born only of knowledge and the diplo- 
macy that knows how to employ it. 

With enthusiasm and the assurance that “we can 
develop something out of this,” Mr. Lynch took part in the 
work of the Union’s Commission on Supplemental Trade 
Education. His broad and liberal treatment of the subject 
in all its aspects has had much to do with the success of the 
present I. T. U. Course, which has won the admiration of 
all the printers and educators who have investigated it. 

These reforms on their way, Mr. Lynch began an agita- 
tion for a higher death benefit. Previously the Interna- 
tional union paid merely funeral expenses. Where there 
were a widow and children this was pitifully inadequate. 
Mr. Lynch conceived the idea that a graduated benefit 
should be adopted — one ranging from $75 to $400 for a 
continuous membership of five years or more. Twice did 
the members reject his proposal, but his third appeal 
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secured a majority of more than five thousand, and now the 
widows and orphans of union printers receive a sum suffi- 
cient to give them an opportunity at least to plan for their 
livelihood under the changed conditions. 

Mr. Lynch has paid particular attention to the dis- 
semination of information about personal hygiene and 
workshop sanitation. He has fostered the development of 
the treatemnt of consumptives at the Union Printers Home, 
which has gained world-wide fame for that institution 
among leaders in the fight against the white plague. As 
all his energies have been devoted to making the lives of 
printers and their families longer and better, probably Mr. 
Lynch’s sweetest consolation comes when he reflects that 
during his incumbency of the office of president, the aver- 
age age at death of union printers has risen from forty-one 
years to forty-nine years. 

Mr. Lynch is an Elk and also a life member of the Don’t 
Worry Club. 

* * * 
Fred Barker. 


Fred Barker was born at Woodstock, New Brunswick, 
Canada, on August 31, 1877; in 1882 he removed with his 
parents to Butte, Montana, going to Anaconda in 1883, and 
remaining there until 1892. He attended the first public 
schools at Anaconda, and was a paper carrier on the Ana- 
conda Standard during a portion of the time. In the fall of 














FRED BARKER. 


1892 Mr. Barker went to Bonners Ferry, Idaho, with his 
parents, and in that year, at the age of fifteen, began his 
apprenticeship at the printing trade. During the next four 
years he worked at the trade in Spokane and in southern 
British Columbia and joined the Typographical Union at 
the age of nineteen as a member of Rossland (British 
Columbia) Union, No. 335, when that organization was 
formed in December, 1896. Mr. Barker held a number of 
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offices in the local union, and worked at the trade until 
December, 1898, when he became editor and publisher of a 
newspaper at Republic, Washington, an unorganized town. 
During his residence of four years at Republic, Mr. Barker 
held an honorable withdrawal card, which he redeposited 
with Rossland union in the spring of 1903, and resumed 
work at the trade as a journeyman. Since that time he has 
worked in a number of cities in the Northwest, and for the 
last five years he and his family have been in Spokane, 
where they own a comfortable home. 

During his residence in Spokane, Mr. Barker has been 
president of the local union, member of the executive com- 
mittee and delegate to the trades council, and has been a 
consistent worker on committees of the union; he attended 
the 1910 session of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor at Hoquiam, Washington, as delegate from No. 193. 

In 1910, acting on the request of the executive council 
for the indorsement of a local member for I. T. U. organ- 
izer, the union unanimously named Mr. Barker and he was 
appointed. He served during that year, assisting in organ- 
izing two unions in the jurisdiction, and acting for the 
executive council in the settlement of a difficulty between 
the Spokane union and the employing printers over scale 
matters. He resigned during the latter part of 1910. 

At the general election of 1910 Mr. Barker was elected 
delegate to the Minneapolis convention, and in 1911 he was 
reelected delegate by a large vote, to attend the San Fran- 
cisco convention. 





HAND COMPOSITION A LA MILITAIRE. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Our always bright contemporary, Le Beuf Illustré, 
recounts with graphic touches a method said to have been 
adopted at a famous French school of typography in order 
to teach beginners the art of typesetting. The veracious 
chronicler avers that the talented principal of the insti- 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION “‘A LA MILITAIRE.”’ 


tute — whose name is remembered because it ended with 
“ski” or “street” or “ straat,’” and whose chief recom- 
mendation for his post was a reputation as a mathemati- 
cian, therefore an ideal head of a printers’ school — was 


struck with a great idea. This was to teach hand com- 
position to a whole class simultaneously by word of 
command. Fired with ardor for the cause of instruction, 
he gathered together the members of the class in the 
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composing-room. Each was allotted a frame, equipped with 
stick, and stood at “attention.” We can see the budding 
typos awaiting the word of command. Copy was first read 
out in a strident voice, and at the drill sergeant’s peremp- 
tory word “A,” each right hand went smartly to the cap. A 
box and rested there. Next came the order “ Lift letter,” 
and a momentary tinkle followed as so many fingers and 
thumbs sought to take hold of one of the contents of the 
A box. “ Place in stick,” brought the type promptly to the 
left hand and to the care of the left thumb. A line was thus 
set with machinelike action until the end was reached, and 
justification achieved with the same uniform regularity. 
And so on, and so on. 

Let us picture five-and-twenty bright youths standing 
with heels together, toes out, in dead silence, straining their 
ears to the words of command and mechanically filling 
sticks with uniform contents. When composeurs needed to 
be emptied, a sharp order brought two paces to the left, 
down went sticks with one bang, five-and-twenty pairs of 
hands gripped five-and-twenty sets of lines, and with a click 
and a slide the first results of setting were laid in galleys. 
A straightening of backs, a movement in return, and the 
operation was renewed. 

It is a pretty picture, touching in its beautiful sim- 
plicity. We now wonder whether, on our calls at the 
schools, we shall hear on entry the sharp words of com- 
mand from the sergeant-instructor Alexander-Slater-Davis, 
robed a@ la militaire: “’Shun! Lift —one, two, three. 
Grasp — one, two. In case — one, two, three. Returrrn to 
sticks — one, two, three. To stones—quick march! Shoul- 
der galleys, right ’bout turn A 

The suggestion will doubtless appeal to our friends 
the technical-class instructors, and we offer it to them 
with our compliments and recommendation.— The British 
Printer. 

















CONGRATULATIONS ! 
Photograph by Major Lee Moorehouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 














- Reproduced i in three colors by the Zeese-Wilkinson Co., _ 
1.» New. York city, from a:water-color. 
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rentice Printers’ 
Aprgeptice Print 


NO. XVIII.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER’S letter-head contest for appren- Six competent judges were selected to choose the win- 
tices closed on March 25, with fifty-seven entries submitted _ ners, and here is their verdict: 
by forty-eight contestants. Eighteen States were repre- First Place— Carl E. Gruber, with the Joseph Betz 
sented, and three entries were sent in from Canada. Printing Company, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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First Place.— Carl E. Gruber. 
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Second Place.— Victor M. Lord, Jr. 


When announcing this contest we expressed a hope that Second Place— Victor M. Lord, Jr., 132 Lafayette 
the returns would be greater than those in our business- street, Salem, Massachusetts. 
card contest — and so they were. The gain was slight, but Third Place—Carl G. Hammer, with the Bozeman 
encouraging nevertheless. Printing Company, Bozeman, Montana. 

A complete set of all the specimens submitted has been Reproductions of the winning designs are shown here- 
sent to each contestant, and the winners of first, second and with, and on pages 219 and 220 we reproduce eight other 
third places have received their prizes. letter-heads entered in the contest, in order to show a 
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variety of arrangements. Apprentices should study these 


designs very carefully. 
The names of all contestants are given herewith in 
alphabetical order: 


ALDERMAN, LINWOOD, with the School for the Deaf, Morganton, 
North Carolina (2). 

AVER, WM. H., 40 Spencer street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

BAILEY, HARRY L., with the Union Publishing Company, Shelby- 
ville, Illinois (2). 

BRICE, HAROLD R., Greenville, Illinois. 

BRUSA, LOUIS, 27 North Main street, Concord, New Hampshire. 

CASHION, LEO, 4 Woodlawn avenue, Glens Falls, New York. 

CASTLE, RAY N., Box 636, Greeley, Colorado. 

CAVANAUGH, EMIL J., with the North Side News, One Hundred 

and Forty-ninth street and Bergen avenue, New York city. 
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PASCOE, THOMAS J., 1027 Caledonia avenue, Victoria, British Colur:- 
bia, Canada. 

PEBBLES, ROBERT B., 41 Davenport street, Hornell, New York. 

PETERSEN, ERIC, 2737 West Belmont avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

PLUMMER, ROBERT E., 814 Nelson street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

ROBERTSON, CARL W., with the Courier, Charleston, Illinois. 

ROSSNER, F. S., with the Inter Ocean, Chicago, Illinois. 

SCHULTZ, PAUL, with the Standard job department, 
Montana. 

STEUERMAN, DAVID, with the J. C. & W. E. Powers Press, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

TERRIO, EDWARD L., with the Newton Independent Industrial Schoo), 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

VOJIR, JOSEPH A., with the Colonial Press, Omaha, Nebraska. 

WANBAUGH, LINWOOD W., with the Kurzenknabe Printery, Harris- 

burg, Pennsylvania (2). 


Anaconda, 
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CHAMBERLAIN, FOREST J., with the Tipton Advertiser, Tipton, 
Iowa. 

CROCKETT, A. JACK, with the Panhandle Printing Company, Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 

DAHL, CLARENCE J., with the Meyersdale Commercial, Myersdale, 
Pennsylvania (2). 

DAVIS, ROE, with the Herald-Patriot, Chariton, Iowa. 

DESCHAMPS, PHILIPPE, 132 Lafayette street, Salem, Massachusetts. 

DUBUQUE, A. J., JR., with the John B. Clark Company, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 

FRUIN, JOHN J., 411 West Eighteenth street, New York city. 

GAUL, ROBERT L., Govan, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

GRUBER, CARL E., with the Jos. Betz Printing Company, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio (2). 

HAMMER, CARL G., with the Bozeman Printing Company, Bozeman, 
Montana (2). 

HAMMOND, PHIL., 608 Greenwood avenue, Jackson, Michigan. 

HARRIS, LYNN, Frederick, Oklahoma. 

HILL, CARL A., with the Wallender-Wilder-Mattes Company, 
North Main street, Decatur, Illinois. 

HOLMAN, J. GLENN, Findlay, Ohio (2). 

HURLEY, RAYMOND, with the Newton Independent Industrial School, 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

JOHNSON, JOHN T., with the Melton Printing Company, 1811 Main 
street, Dallas, Texas. 

JOHNSON, ROSS, 11 Kassner place, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (2). 

KERR, DANIEL J., with the Newton Independent Industrial School, 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

LAMOUR, JULIEN F. G., with the Wabash Baking Powder Company, 
Wabash, Indiana. 

LIDDY, HARRY, with the State Printing Office, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

LORD, VICTOR M., JR., 132 Lafayette street, Salem, Massachusetts. 

MARKER, CLIFFORD B., with the Jeffersons Printing Company, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

MITCHELL, RENARD, with the Advocate Press, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

MOORE, OLIVER J., with the Law Reporter Printing Company, 518 
Fifth street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

O'CONNOR, JAMES, with the technical department of St. Joseph’s 
Institute, Techny, Illinois. 

OGDEN, CARROLL F., 1243 Harvard boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 
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Third Place.— Carl G. Hammer. 
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WASCHER, PAUL L., 405 East Hill street, Champaign, Illinois. 
WESTERMEIER, ALBERT, 263 Spring street, Buffalo, New York. 
YOUNG, ARTHUR, 69 Lewis street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Type Faces — Continued. 
ITALIC. 

In taking up the study of italic types there is little that 
can be said, for the same general underlying principles that 
govern the construction of roman forms apply to italic as 
well; that is, as to proportionate element widths and har- 
monious ceriphs. 

The introduction of italic types is credited to Aldus 
Manutius, a Venetian. He had already made an enviable 
reputation for his scholarship and printing in Greek when, 
in 1501, he issued the famous Virgil in italic. The char- 
acters were cut by Francesco da Bologna, who is reputed to 
have copied them from the handwriting of Petrarch, an 
Italian poet. 

At first no italic capital letters were cut, roman capitals 
or small capitals being used in their stead. 

Although originally cast as a text or body type, italic is 
now very seldom selected for this purpose and is used rather 
sparingly at all times. 

An examination of different type-faces will show that 
the slant of italic letters is variable. From twelve to twenty 
degrees is considered normal, but some slant more than 
this. 

The casting of italic types has always been bothersome 
to typefounders because of the kerns or “ overhangs ”’ pro- 
duced by ascending and descending characters. These 
kerns are easily broken, and to support them strongly or 
avoid them entirely has been one of the typefounders’ many 
problems. It was not until 1908 that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this difficult problem was found. 

‘In June, 1908, the Keystone Type Foundry put upon the 
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Forest J. Chamberlain. 
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Albert Westermeier. 
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John T. Johnson. 
A FEW INTERESTING DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN THE INLAND PRINTER’S LETTER-HEAD CONTEST FOR APPRENTICES. 
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Philippe Deschamps. 
A FEW INTERESTING DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN THE INLAND PRINTER’S LETTER-HEAD CONTEST FOR APPRENTICES. 














market a “nonkerning” italic — all types being cast on 
normal bodies and sets, and with no kerned characters. 
This is the Powell Italic, shown in Fig. 87. 

An examination of the illustration will show how those 
letters which ordinarily would hang over have been cleverly 





ABCDEFGHIJKLMO 
NPORSTUVWXYZ? 
&abcdefghijklmnopaqrs 
tuvowwxyz! $1234567 











Fic. 88.— Caslon Lightface Italic (nonkerning). Produced by the 


Keystone Type Foundry. 


cut so as to avoid kerns, without producing a distorted 
effect. 

So encouraging was the reception of this nonkerning 
italic that the Keystone Type Foundry has produced sev- 





ABCDEFGHIJKLN 
MOPQRSTUVWX 
Y Z&8abcdefghijklmno 
pgrstuvwxyz$123456 











Fic. 87.— Powell Italic (nonkerning). Produced by the Keystone 
Type Foundry. 


eral other nonkerning series. We show in Fig. 88 its non- 
kerning Caslon Lightface Italic, which is an admirable study 
of proportionate, harmonious and consistent letter forms. 


Printers’ Apprentices of Washington, D. C., Elect 
Permanent Officers. 


The Printers’ Apprentices’ Association of Washington, 

. D.C., held a meeting on March 11 and elected the following 

permanent officers: President, James M. Kreiter; secre- 

tary, Oliver J. Moore; treasurer, D. J. Mahoney; sergeant- 
at-arms, W. W. Briscoe. 

This was the third meeting of the organization which 
was recently formed under the direction of Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 101, and, judging from the enthusi- 
asm shown by its members, promises to be a success. 

The following committees were also appointed: Educa- 
tion, O. J. Moore (chairman), Messrs. Van Reuth, Hughes 
and Heiskell; Membership, Messrs. Collier (chairman), 
McKay, Moore, Kautenberg and Johnstone; Entertain- 
ment, Messrs. Briscoe (chairman), Kreiter, McKay and 
Schorley. 


* * 


Results of the Denver Monthly Contest for Apprentices. 


In the fourth monthly contest held for apprentice mem- 
bers of Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, Earl Barcus, 
with the W. H. Kistler Stationery Company, received first 
prize; Rollin F. Street, with the Western Newspaper Union, 
second; Earl E. Scheiman, with the McGuire Printing 
Company, third. 

We reproduce herewith the first-prize specimen. 
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A Correction. 


In our March issue we spoke of the Viking type as being 
“ cast” by the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry. It was merely 
with the purpose of avoiding repetition in expression that 
the word “ cast ” was used in this instance, but as the man- 
agement of this foundry believes that perhaps some print- 
ers would be misled, we desire to make it clear that the 
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PRIZE-WINNING AD. 


Set by Earl Barcus, in apprentice contest, 
conducted by Denver (Colo.) Typographical 
Union. 


Viking type is entirely the production of the H. C. Hansen 
foundry. 

To our knowledge no large typefoundry simply performs 
the operation of casting type, and we believe that our read- 
ers understand this. 





FORETHOUGHT. 


Mr. MacTavish attended a christening where the hos- 
pitality of the host knew no bounds. In the midst of the 
celebration Mr. MacTavish rose up and made the rounds of 
the company, bidding each a profound farewell. 

“ But, Sandy, man,” objected the host, “ ye’re not goin’ 
yet, with the evenin’ just started? ” 

“Nay,” said the prudent MacTavish; “I’m no’ goin’ 
yet, but I’m biddin’ ye good night while I know ye all.” — 
Ex. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

A FIRM of printers in London was recently fined £6 4s. 
($29.15) for working three boys continuously for thirty 
hours. 

AN international philatelic exposition will be held this 
summer in London, to mark the semi-centennial of the 
idea of making postage-stamp collections. 

AN English press-building concern has just constructed 
a monster offset machine, which has a printing surface 
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some of his earliest work being the engraving of Sir Joh» 
Gilbert’s pictures for the London Journal. About the mic 
dle of the last century he became a member of the sta‘? 
of the Illustrated London News, and eventually manager 
for Joseph Swain, the engraver for Punch. 


AN inquest on a baby in Lambeth (London) developed 
the fact that its mother had to wean it in order that she 
could return to work as a pressfeeder, at which she earned 
8% shillings ($1.95) a week. The coroner ascertained 
from her that she had to work from 8 A.M. to 7 P.M., which 
would show that she received about 2 pence (4 cents) an 
hour, a rate which the coroner said was incredible, as he 
had no idea that such low wages were being paid to women. 











SPRING BLOSSOMS. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


of 44 by 64 inches, the largest heretofore being 36 by 48 
inches. 

THE treasury of the London Society of Compositors 
having suffered a large depletion during the past year, 
because of the strike and out-of-work benefits paid, the 
weekly levy on the working members of 18 pence (36 
cents), is to continue for some time longer, perhaps the 
greater part of the year. 


IN anticipation of the coal miners’ strike, the well- 
known printing and publishing firm, Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of Edinburgh, laid in a large supply of coal, which 
they are now offering to their employees at normal rates. 
This is certainly a practical and an inoffensive way of 
showing interest in the welfare of one’s employees. 

ONE of the last of the wood engravers, W. H. Hooper, 
died in London, in February, aged seventy-seven. He 
learned the art as an apprentice to the late Thomas Bolton, 


It was really dreadful, he declared, to hear that a mother 
had to work such hours and for such a wage. It appears 
that her husband had been in the army service, and now 
had gotten a job as a restaurant porter, which naturally 
obliged her to go out to work also. 

GERMANY. 

THE Keenig & Bauer press manufactory at Wiirzburg, 
Bavaria, has contracted to build a ninety-six-page, six- 
roll rotary press for a leading Berlin newspaper. 

THE German Reichstag has among its members fifty- 
seven editors and writers. It is to be hoped they haven’t 
“ fifty-seven varieties” of views in regard to legislation. 

THE German Government Printing Office turns out 
yearly for the Postoffice Department eighteen million sheets 
of 5-pfennig, three million sheets of 10-pfennig, eight mil- 
lion sheets of 3-pfennig and two and a half million sheets 
of 20-pfennig stamps. 














troubles, now happily settled, as was noted last month, 
about $250,000 was paid out of the union treasuries for 
strike benefits. 

THE German Government Printing Office employs 2,321 
officials and work-people and earns yearly about 11,500,000 
marks ($2,737,000), of which it expends about 8,250,000 
marks ($1,964,000). About 220,000 pounds of ink is used 
annually in printing money and stamps. 

THE use of the Lumiére natural-color negatives has 
been restricted because of the long exposures required — 
two to four minutes. Experiments made in the atelier of 
Rudolf Diihrkopf, the well-known Berlin photographer, 
have now resulted in the production of fine negatives in 
natural colors with remarkably short exposures, through 
the employment of magnesium light. 

THE Berlin Printing Trade School began its summer 
term on April 16 at 6 p.m. Instruction is given on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, from 6 to 8 o’clock. The courses 
include: For compositors—German language, trade mathe- 
matics, printing theory, drawing and color lore; for press- 
men— German language, trade mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, printing theory, drawing and color lore. 

THE German Public Baths Association, at Berlin, 
recently offered prizes for the best and cheapest hand 
towels made of paper stuff. Four houses made entries of 
the results of their efforts to fill such a want. Three of 
these received prizes of 300, 200 and 100 marks. The 
association will have an exhibit of these paper towels at 
its general assembly this year, and will then take measures 
for introducing them into popular use. 


THE Berthold typefoundry, at Berlin, made the typo- 
meters for distribution among the German typefoundries, 
to secure accurate concurrence in the dimensions of the 
established Didot system of point bodies. Hermann Sma- 
lian, formerly a technical supervisor in the Berthold foun- 
dry, but now living in retirement (pensioned, we believe), 
furnishes the following authoritative table of dimensions of 
the Didot bodies as adopted universally in Germany, to the 
Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir Druckereien: 


Corps Size in Corps Size in 
(or body). Millimeters. (or body). Millimeters. 
Dy 1 ckueasaieksknouseees S75 14 CORR) 2 cic cccsccse 5.2626 
D ererbee wdeawebd iene 7518 SG CH Se cesaccccuce 6.0144 
© Vdaseenedebasvanneekes EAT «BD CED SC. cc oscccccicue 7.5180 
& (Oigment): occ. cscs 1.5086 ‘ 24 (2 Cleero) ..:..6..00 9.0216 
DCRR se cies ep encceas 18796 2 (2 Mittel) «.cccsiccce 10.5252 
6. (Nonpareille) ........ 2.2554 86 (3 Cicero) ........... 13.5324 
T QCM ec icaccke cums 2.6818 48 (4 Cleero) ....ccccece 18.0432 
ST CRURIDE kh eo cceeoecc ene S0CtE «60 «(6 GIEO) ceiciccicccs 22.5540 
D CRIN iicmevaceakie S5ai= 92 CE Cigeme) «2. 8 scenes 27.0648 
10 (Corpus, or Garmond). 3.7590 84 (7 Cicero) ........... 31.5756 
TZ (CIGSIO) occ cc ceca 4.5108 96 (8 Cicero) ........... 36.0864 


The Didot point is about seven per cent larger than the 
American point. It is a pity that Didot ever interfered 
with Fournier’s point system, as the point of Fournier was 
almost identical with what is now the American point. As 
it is now, it is probable that the two systems will continue 
to the end of time, both being so strongly intrenched. 


THE German Museum at Hagen, in order to further the 
interests of the German art trades abroad, has made a 
collection of suitable articles for exposition purposes, which 
it intends to display in the museums of New York, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and Indianapolis. The 
collection embraces modern architecture, graphic arts, and 
advertising matter, art publications, books, leather work, 
carpets, linoleums, textiles, keramics, articles of glass, 
metal, iron and wood, and children’s toys. 
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DuRING the German lithographers’ strike and lock-out 
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THE penal court at Miinster recently sentenced a local 
newspaper publisher to pay a fine of 100 marks, and an 
indemnity of 300 marks to the publisher of a rival paper, 
because he had untruthfully advertised that his paper had 
a larger circulation than that of three or four other 
papers in the neighborhood combined. He was also sen- 
tenced to publish the judgment of the court in his paper. 
The suit was entered under the German laws against inju- 
rious methods of business competition. 


FRANCE, 


M. A. OUDSHOORN, who formerly represented the Miehle 
press in France, is now the general agent of Hoe & Co., 
who have had an agency in Paris the past five years. He 
also represents the Huber cylinder presses. 


A COMPANY has been formed at Nancy, with a capital 
of 2,000,000 francs, to exploit the Rototype, a new machine 
to cast and set type, invented by Messrs. Beha and Schiem- 
mel. M. A. Bergeret, a prominent printer of Nancy, is one 
of the promoters of the enterprise. 


ACCORDING to a new law prohibiting night work for 
women in factories, females engaged on newspapers and 
periodicals are no longer permitted to be employed at night. 
Women paper-carriers, however, are allowed to continue 
their work at night, if they do not work (such as folding, 
etc.) inside the printing or publishing office. 

A FRENCH officer, one Captain Lux, who recently 
escaped from a German prison, was partly indebted, it is 
said, to the aid of files which were smuggled in to him con- 
cealed in the backs of the bindings of books which were 
sent him by friends. A Parisian bookseller has taken 
advantage of the opportunity and announces that he has on 
sale books bound in “Reliures de Lux.” 


THE hand compositors of Paris recently voted on a new 
hour and wage proposition, the desire being nine hours and 
9 francs ($1.74) per day. Out of 3,700 union members but 
2,301 cast their votes, of which 1,741 were in favor of the 
proposition. This means, however, that less than half the 
membership voted aye, indicating much lukewarmness on 
the subject. Naturally, the officers of the union hesitate to 
take strenuous steps to urge the demand on the proprietors. 


A wriTER for the craft press claims the honor for 
France as the first country in which the half-tone illustra- 
tive process was discovered, antedating the work of Meisen- 
bach, who really made it practical. It appears that on 
July 2, 1868, M. Barret, of Paris, received a patent on a 
“ process which makes it possible to obtain flat heliographic 
plates which are provided with the necessary engraving 
and shading required in typographic printing, without the 
use of the engraver’s tools.” The Barret firm still exists in 
Paris, run by a nephew of the inventor Barret, who is still 
living, now aged eighty. The idea of a screen was given 
him by the photographing of a cage of birds. The peculiar 
effect given by the wire frame of the cage in the negative 
prompted further experimenting, which resulted in some 
half-tones which were printed in several publications of 
that day. 


THE Didot-Bottin Company, publishers of the Paris and 
other directories, has just won a suit in the court at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, entered against a publisher at Biel, 
who had used the word “ Bottin ” as a subtitle on a direct- 
ory issued by him. The defendant claimed the word had 
now a general use equivalent to “ year-book,” and was com- 
mon property; but the plaintiff claimed copyright because 
it was the name of the man who first in Paris hit upon the 
idea of listing addresses, which was then exploited under 
cooperation with the Didot firm of printers, and if the 
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name Bottin had acquired a technical meaning of general 
application it was due only to the large circulation of the 
annual address-books issued by the Didot-Bottin Company. 
By the way, the shares of this concern, which have a nom- 
inal value of 100 francs each, are now quoted on the market 
at 850 francs. 

IN France printers doing work for the state and local 
governments must pay their employees according to the 
union or syndical wage-tariff. The mayor of Havre dis- 
covered that a printer there, who had done some work for 
the city, had paid 5.75 francs instead of 6 francs per day 
to his compositors, and therefore directed that when this 
printer presented his bill to the city treasurer 110 francs 
should be deducted from it, this sum to be paid to the work- 
men who had not been properly remunerated. This was a 
rather logical yet somewhat peculiar lesson for the cheap- 
screw printer. 

SWITZERLAND. 


ZURICH, with a population of 198,000, has 173 news- 
papers and periodicals, of which the Tages-Anzeiger has 
the largest circulation — over seventy thousand. 

A CARTOGRAPHIC museum, a novelty by the way, has 
been established at Geneva. The basis of it is the extensive 
collection of seven thousand documents, embracing books, 
manuscripts and maps, brought together by Elisée Reclus, 
when he worked on his great universal geography. 

THE appellate court at Geneva has sentenced the Print- 
ers’ Union of Romance, Switzerland, to pay 400 francs 
($77.20) indemnity to a number of business firms, because 
it had declared a boycott on them for advertising in the 
Tribune de Genéve, a paper with which the union had strike 
and lock-out troubles. 

GREENLAND. 


AT the expense of the Danish government several print- 
ing-offices are being fitted out for the colonies in this icy 
realm. A printing-office exists since many years at Godt- 
haab, in southern Greenland. A second one will be started 
this year at Godhavn, in northern Greenland, to be followed 
later by one at a place not yet designated. The object of 
these is the spreading of literature in the language of 
Greenland, the publication of laws and official regulations, 
and the issuing of periodicals with instructive and interest- 
ing contents. Photographs will also be employed as helpful 
assistance to this end. The manager of the first printing- 
office was Lars Méller, a native, who obtained his craft 
education in Denmark in the sixties of the last century, his 
assistant being his son, John Méller, who was instructed in 
typography at Copenhagen in 1888. The latter, however, 
has sought a more remunerative field. The successors of 
the Mdllers are Frederik Héegh and Hans Jensen, both 
natives, who went to Copenhagen to receive their typo- 
graphic education. The latter will have charge of the new 
office in Godhavn. 

SWEDEN. 


A SWEDISH marine officer has invented an apparatus 
designed to prevent the taking up of wireless messages by 
unauthorized parties, this end being attained partly by 
means of a printing method. In the sending and receiving 
devices are incorporated peculiar mechanisms which in their 
working make use of corresponding cipher systems. In the 
sending machine the ordinary message is changed auto- 
matically into a cipher message, which the wireless “ cur- 
rent ” transmits to the authorized receiving machine, which 
then translates the cipher back into ordinary language. 
Should another machine endeavor to receive it, the message 
would be but a mass of seemingly pied letters, as the mes- 
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sage can only be transmitted correctly between machines 
having the same key or cipher system. A feature of the 
receiving apparatus is a special mechanism which delivers 
the message in printed form. 


RUSSIA. 


COMPOSITORS’ wages in St. Petersburg range from 40 to 
60 rubles ($22.40 to $33.60) a month. 

DuRING last year four hundred printers who had made 
themselves prominent in their union at St. Petersburg were 
arrested and condemned to punishment, 375 with imprison- 
ment of greater or lesser duration and the others with 
banishment to far-off points in Siberia. 

It is now seventy-five years since the invention of elec- 
trotypy, the originator, it is claimed, being Moriz Hermann 
von Jacob, who was born at Potsdam, near Berlin, Septem- 
ber 1, 1801, and died March 10, 1874, at St. Petersburg. In 
1838 Jacobi displayed before the St. Petersburg Academy 
plates which were electrotyped copies of engraved plates, 
whereupon Czar Nicholas provided him with means to fur- 
ther develop his invention. 


BELGIUM. 


THE compositors in the Lambert printing-office, at Brus- 
sels, struck recently because of the employment of a woman 
as instructor on a newly installed monotype keyboard. 

















A TWISTER. 
Photograph by Major Lee Moorehouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 
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TUDIES serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability. Their chief 
use for delight, is in privateness and 

retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; 
and for ability, is in the judgment and 
disposition of business; for expert men can 
execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, 
one by one: but the general pve and 
the plots and marshalling of 
affairs come best from those 
that are learned. To spend 
too much time in studies, is 
sloth; to use them too much 
for ornament, is affectation; 
to make judgment wholly by 
their rules, is the humour of 
a scholar: they perfect na- 
ture, and are perfected by 
experience: for natural abil- 
ities are like natural plants, 
that need pruning by study; 
and studies themselves do 
give forth directions too 
much at large, except they 
be bounded in by experi- 
ence. Crafty men contemn 
studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use 
them; for they teach not 
their own use; but that is 
a wisdom without them and 
above them, won by obser- 
vation. Read not to contradict and con- 
fute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor 
to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts; others 
to be read but not curiously; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. Some books also may be 
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read by deputy, and extracts made of them 
by others; but that would be only in the 
less important arguments and the meaner 
sort of books; else distilled books are, like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. 
Reading maketh a full man; conference a 
ready man;.and writing an exact man; 
ti — if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory; 
if he confer little, he had 
need have a present wit; 
and if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to 
seem to know that he doth 
not. Histories make men 
wise; poets, witty; the ma- 
thematics, subtile; natural 
philosophy, deep; moral, 
grave; logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend: ‘abeunt 


studia in mores’; nay, there 
is no stand or impediment in 


the wit, but may be wrought 
out of fit studies: like as 
diseases of the body may 
have appropriate exercises; 
bowling is good for the stone 
and reins, shooting for the 
lungs and breast, gentle 
iid walking for the stomach, 
ee %) riding for the head and the 
like; so if a man’s wit be 
wandering, let him study the mathematics; 
for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again; if 
his wit be not apt to distinguish or find 
difference, let him study the schoolmen; for 
they are ‘Cymini sectores.’ If he be not apt 
to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illustrate another, let him 
study the lawyers’ cases: so every defect of 
the mind may have a special receipt. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


BY F. J. TREZISE. 





In this series of articles the probl of job position 


will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on f pri 


will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
J 





These di and 


fund. t iples —the basis of all art expression. 





By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


M. O. Triplett. 

“T am an advocate of simplicity in printing, as in living. 
Many jobs—like many bonnets—are spoiled by over- 
ornamentation. If an ornament will add beauty, put it in— 
otherwise leave it out. Ex- 
perimenting with a lot of 


type-faces, a worn-out jobber, and a Globe press on which 
the little five-column paper was printed. Of his various 
duties while in this position he says: 

“ Every Friday morning it was my duty to push the go- 
cart around to the several 
blacksmith shops and gather 





‘thingamajigs’ is extrava- 
gance — it consumes time and 
wastes the boss’ money.” 

Given a man with ideas 
like the one quoted above, and 
with an opportunity to pass 
those ideas along to a large 
group of apprentices, the re- 
sult can not be other than 
beneficial to the trade as a 
whole. This combination of 
man and situation is found in 
the Pennsylvania Training 
School at Morganza, Penn- 
sylvania, where M. O. Trip- 
lett is instructor in the de- 
partment of printing, and 
where he is impressing upon 
the students the importance 
of good typographical design, 
from both the ethical and the 
commercial standpoints. He 
is not only giving the boys 
every aid and encouragement 
in producing high-class print- 
ing, but he is teaching them 
to consider the question from 
the standpoint of the man 
who pays the bills. 

Mr. Triplett is distinctly 
a country-bred printer. He 





up the parts of the ‘ Globe’ 
which had been left for re- 
pairs after the wreck of the 
previous run. It was a won- 
derful experience for me, 
however, for I was the only 
‘printer’ in the shop, and 
ads. and jobs had to be set 
and printed. If I did not 
know the way, I had to find it. 
It was at this juncture that 
THE INLAND PRINTER came to 
me with its suggestions and 
helpfulness. Through its 
reading, wrong ideas were 
corrected and my efforts were 
guided along correct chan- 
nels, and I became confident 
in my ultimate ability and 
success.” 

In 1897 Mr. Triplett ac- 
cepted the position of ad.- 
compositor on the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Evening Mail, and 
made the trip from Manton 
overland on a bicycle. At the 
end of six months he was pro- 
moted to the foremanship of 
the shop, which position he 
held until the suspension of 
the paper in the spring of 








was born on a farm in Hills- 
dale County, Michigan, back 
in the seventies, and learned 
his trade in a country shop. In 1883 his parents located in 
Manton, a lumbering town in northern Michigan, and there 
his boyhood was spent, in an environment of pioneer activi- 
ties. His parents gave him the advantage of the best edu- 
cation possible, and in 1891 he was graduated from the 
Manton High School, and went out into the world to make 
his way. He tried clerking, teaching — about everything 
but preaching —and finally entered the employ of the 
Manton Tribune to learn printing, although he had had 
some previous experience in a Battle Creek shop. The 
Tribune outfit was crude, no better than the average back- 
woods printery of that time, consisting of a few antiquated 
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M. O. Triplett. 


1908. It was sometimes 
necessary for employees of 
this shop to pawn their jew- 
elry for meal-tickets, for the Mail pay-wagon was frequently 
wrecked somewhere between Monday and Saturday. 

Regarding the inconvenience this caused, Mr. Triplett 
says: 

“The Mail bunch were a jolly lot, however. Among them 
were ‘Spider’ Austin, who would weigh a hundred when 
happy; genial, jovial Walter Carter, who could tip the 
scales at 275 any old time, and George ‘ Washington’ Blod- 
get, the ‘star’ of the reportorial staff. George’s middle 
cognomen was handed him by admiring colleagues in appre- 
ciation of the fact that he was always truthful. Walter 
could laugh and lose fat, but little fellows like ‘ Spider,’ 
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George and myself were pitiful objects with empty pockets 
at lunch time.” 

While in Fitchburg Mr. Triplett learned to operate the 
linotype machine, and followed this work until 1907, his 
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first regular position being with the Brockton Times. He 
was later employed on the Brockton Enterprise, Grand Rap- 
ids Herald, Grand Rapids News, Toledo Times, Boston 
Herald and Boston Journal. To relieve eye-strain, caused 
by night work, he occasionally worked in the country, a few 
months at a time, among the papers furnishing him employ- 
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pleted a course in advertising. In 1907 he accepted a posi- 
tion as ad.-writer for Koch’s Clothing House, in Alliance 
Ohio, being very successful and receiving an increase in 
salary within the first month of his stay there. 
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An interesting page-design. 


In 1908 Mr. Triplett was solicited by certain business 
men of Manton, Michigan, his home village, to establish a 
second paper. He accepted, and the Manton Record, which 
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Broadway and Greenkill Avenue 


Kingston, N. Y. | 


Good commercial typography. Original in colors. 


ment being the Nashville News, Marlette Leader and Man- 
celona Herald, all in Michigan. 

He has always found pleasure and profit in the pursuit 
of studies analogous to printing, and during 1906 com- 


made its bow to a none-too-appreciative public in the spring 
of 1908, was the result. It was a four-column, twelve-page 
paper, all home-print, with a job department in connection. 
Promptness in the delivery of printed matter was unknown 
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in this town until his arrival, and with the slogan, “ No 
charge made for printing not ready when promised,” he 
made a decided hit with the users of printed matter, and 
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it as the toughest job of his twenty years’ experience. After 
a needed rest he went to Kingston, New York, where he 
worked in the job department of the Kingston Freeman, 
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the business showed a continual gain from the first day, 
although during the first year it was conducted at a loss. 
He continued this business until July of last year, when he 
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Mr. Triplett appreciates the value of appropriate typographical 
design. 

sold to his competitor. It was a constant grind for three 

years, a dozen hours a day, seven days a week, without a 

single day’s vacation during the whole time, and he regards 





A letter-head design by M. O. Triplett. 
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Manton, Mich. 


thence to Newark, where he was employed for a time by 
Brant & Borden. 

Mr. Triplett is at present instructor of printing in the 
Pennsylvania Training School, at Morganza, Pennsylvania. 
Of his very successful work there, he says: 

“There are about five hundred boys and girls here. 
Besides a school of letters, there are several shops in which 
instruction in industrial lines is given. The print-shop is 
equipped with two platen presses, a paper-cutter, perfora- 
tor, stitcher, with a good equipment of type-faces, borders 
and ornaments, such as Caslons, Cheltenham, Engravers’ 
Old English, Copperplate Gothic, Cloister, etc. The print- 
ing of the necessary blanks and stationery of the school 
requires only a small portion of the time, and the remainder 
of the time is spent in instructing the boys in the theory 
and practice of printing. I find time here to pursue the 
I. T. U. Course in Printing, which I find very valuable.” 

Asked as to the influences which brought about his inter- 
est in the better grades of typography, Mr. Triplett said: 

“My interest in the higher classes of printing dates 
from the beginning of my career asa journeyman. I became 
a member of the union in 1897, after which I came in con- 
tact with a better class of workmen, which stimulated me 
to do better work. It was about this time, also, that I 
became acquainted with THE INLAND PRINTER, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with any publication of this character 
will arouse any printer’s interest in the better classes of 
work. 

“ What little success I have achieved in printing is not 
due to luck, but is the result of hard, conscientious work 
and study. But it has been a labor of love, for good print- 
ing is my hobby, and in the making of it I find real joy and 
satisfaction. I have another hobby —promptness. No 
printer can hope to succeed without it. It will buy new 


presses and make the old ones pay more dividends. Clean 
up every job on the hook to-day and hustle for new ones 
to-morrow — that’s my motto — and it’s a good one, too — 
I’ve tested it.” 







WHETHER THEY NEED IT OR NOT. 





Farmer — “ Here’s a letter from city folks answerin’ 
our ad., Mirandy. They want ter know if there’s a bath in 
the house. What’ll I tell ’em?” 

His wife — “ Tell ’em the truth. Tell ’em if they need 
a bath, they’d better take it before they come.” — Ex. 
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J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 


should be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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Postage on packages containing specimens must not be 
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mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 


Henry J. Hersoip, Buffalo, New York.— The work is all neatly 
done, and calls for no criticism. 

Henry J. Harpy, Columbia, South Carolina.— The blotter is well 
designed and should prove effective advertising. 

JOHN McCormick, Troy, New York.— The folder is very cleverly 
gotten up, and is in keeping with your generally excellent work. 

A. J. McANaAtty, Omaha, Nebraska.— The work is all excellent, the 
program for Miss Blanche Sorenson being an especially dignified and 
pleasing treatment. 
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Good typography by Henry Nidermaier, Youngstown, Ohio. 


A HAND-LETTERED wall-card by Randall, McKee & Co., Spencer, Iowa, 
is elaborately printed in gold and colors, and is very striking. The 
colors are well handled. 

From Fred A. Oberg, printer on the U. S. S. Connecticut, we have 
received a package of interesting specimens. They are well designed 
and nicely printed in colors. 

Harry J. Freesurc, Memphis, Tennessee.— We find nothing to criti- 
cize in the specimens which you have submitted. The letter-head for 
E. H. Clarke & Brother is excellent. 

THE menu of the First Annual Employees’ Dinner of the Review 
Printing & Embossing Company, of Chicago, is very nicely gotten up, 
the embossing being especially effective. 

ATTRACTIVE typography, together with a careful consideration for the 
interests of the man who pays the bills, characterizes the work of 
Henry Nidermaier, of Youngstown, Ohio. While his designs show a 
eareful planning and a regard for correctness of detail, the commer- 


cial or dividend-paying feature is- not lost sight of. Some printers 
are given to the turning out of work which is not only elaborate but 
is time-consuming, and in which the effect does not justify the addi- 
tional expenditure. Not so Nidermaier. His product always shows a 
combination of the practical and artisties, which is the desirable thing 
in commercial printing. 

The Artisan, published by the workers of the State Trade School, 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, is an attractive little paper, well printed 
and containing interesting text-matter. 

C. A. HAKINS, Toledo, Ohio.— The specimens show a clever orig- 
inality in design and a careful appreciation of the value of good color 
combinations. They are unusually striking. 

A CALENDAR from Erie Peterson, with the Singmaster Printing Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana, is a pleasing conception in browns, with 
an illustration tipped on above the calendar. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of the attractive cover-design of 
a booklet recently received from the J. W. Butler Paper Company, and 
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An attractive cover-page. 


devoted to Warren’s Lustro coated book-paper. The original cover is 
printed and embossed in gold and black on white stock, and is very 
effective. 

WALTER LITTLEWOOD, Chicago.— The cover-page for Les Cheneaux 
Club, set in the text letter, is very pleasing, and calls for no criticism 
whatever. The selection of colors is also good. 

WILSON PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Waycross, Georgia.— The rules which 
form the inner panel on the title-page of the folder are too light to 
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harmonize in tone with either the type or the outer rules. We would 
also suggest the centering of the inner panel. The card is very nicely 


gotten up. 
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“Mid pleasures and palaces, 
Where’er we roam 

Be it ever so humble 
There’s no place like home”’ 









































By M. E. Miller, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


M. E. MILLER, Fairmont, West Virginia.— While all of the work is 
satisfactory, we like best the cover for the Industrial Heights booklet, 
a reproduction of which we show herewith. It is a very pleasing design. 
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Page by Fred Doig, St. John, New Brunswick. 


SETH Montcomery, Lipan, Texas.— We would suggest that you 
arrange the blotter in such manner that all of the reading-matter runs 
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in the same direction. This could be done by having two panels instead 
of three, the smaller one to occupy the same amount of space that is 
now given to those at the ends. 

Frep Doric, of St. John, New Brunswick, sends in a package of excel- 
lent type-designs, all of them well gotten up. We show herewith a 
reproduction of one of the cover-designs. 

R. M. Corre.t, Junction City, Kansas.— We find little opportunity 
for criticism in the work that you have sent. It is uniformly good, and 
shows a careful regard for appropriate treatment. 

ALVIN E. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania, has sent in another 
package of commercial work, all up to his usual good standard. Typog- 
raphy and color are handled in a very pleasing manner. 

A Most effective bit of advertising is a calendar recently issued by 
Frank Bittner, designer, New York. It consists of a striking color 
reproduction, tipped on a background of gray and surrounded by a 
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An attractive calendar design by Frank Bittner, 
New York. 


border in gold, with the lettering and calendar underneath. The let- 
tering is printed in gray and is particularly good. We show herewith 
a reproduction. 

E. W. DApMUN, Boston, Massachusetts.— The business card is very 
pleasing, both in its conception and in the manner in which it is 
arranged. The color combination used is very harmonious. 

H. EMMET GREEN, El Dorado, Kansas.— The work is all thoroughly 
satisfactory, the cover-page for the religious leaflet being an unusually 
appropriate arrangement, with decoration in harmony with text. 

Eart F. McGINNis, Lewistown, Montana.— The specimens are all 
well arranged, and show an excellent conception of type-design and the 
use of color. The blotter, however, shows a rather large proportion 
of red. 

Tuomas J. MALLoy, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your specimens show 
throughout a careful appreciation of the proper uses of type-faces in 
relation to the character of the work in hand, and also an excellent 
understanding of the principles of design as applied to typographical 
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arrangement. We would suggest that the lower group on the title-page 
for the high-school booklet be raised a trifle, as it crowds the border 
too closely. 

MILTON Moopy, Rule, Texas.— One or two of the specimens show a 
tendency toward the use of rather large type-faces, but otherwise the 
work is satisfactory. The heading for The Mansfield Sun is very nicely 
handled. 

THE Challenge Machinery Company has issued an attractive booklet, 
entitled ‘‘ Talks by the Press Tester,’ and consisting of a series of 














A handsome title-page. From the late booklet of the Challenge 
Machinery Company. 


advertisements descriptive of the Stonemetz cylinder press. The work 
throughout is excellent. We show herewith a reproduction of the title- 
page, the original of which is in colors. 

Hopeson Reatty CoMpANy, Fargo, North Dakota.— The folder by 
Walker Bros. & Hardy is well gotten up, and is an excellent piece of 
advertising literature. The combination of stock and colors is very 
pleasing. 

A BOOKLET recently received from the Thomson Printing Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is an unusually attractive piece of work. 
The cover, printed and embosed in red and gray on gray stock, is very 
pleasing. 

A set of commercial stationery by L. C. Schmidt, of the Acme 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is very attractively gotten 
up in colors, and embossed. The typography is excellent, and calls for 
no criticism. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Michigan, 
show the careful attention to detail and regard for simplicity in design 
that have always characterized his work. They are deserving of the 
highest praise. 

A BOOKLET, entitled “‘ Buyers at Beyer’s Buy Printing Satisfaction,’ 
is being distributed by Ernest Beyer, Atlantic City, New Jersey. It 
contains numerous half-tone illustrations of the Beyer plant, and is 
very nicely gotten up. 

TASTY typography and a pleasing use of colors are the strong fea- 
tures in the work which comes from the plant of the Hopson Printing 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. A package of recent specimens contains 
much meritorious work. 
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Epwarp E. BatLey, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania.— The letter-head for 
The Centre Reporter is exceptionally pleasing, as is also the circular 
for H. J. Lambert. None of the other specimens contains anythir. 
which calls for criticism. 

P. F. CLose, Dixon, Montana.— The letter-head set in the one serie; 
is the best of the group, due to the fact that a harmony of shape is 
thus maintained throughout the design. The other headings, and espe 
cially the one on which the condensed letter is used, lack this harmony 
of shapes which is necessary to the best in typographical design. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of an interesting business card 
of Gurnell C. Green, London, England. The original is printed in black 
and gray-green on white stock, and is unusually effective. 
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A clever card arrangement. Original in colors. 
MERCANTILE PRINTING CoMPANY, Honolulu, Hawaii.— The specimens 
are very attractive from the standpoint of both color and design, the 
combination used on the bill-head being unusually pleasing. We think, 
however, that the green on the envelope is just a trifle strong. 
THE Quadri-Color Company, of New York, is showing, in the 
Quadri-Color Magazine, most excellent examples of high-grade color- 


printing. For its artistic appearance, as well as for the demonstra- 


A handsome cover-page. 


tion which it affords of the possibilities of the quadri-color process, 
the magazine can not be too highly commended. We show herewith a 
reproduction of the cover. 

A PACKAGE of specimens from Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
tains a number of examples of the high-grade catalogue and book'et 
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printing for which this house is famous. The work is all well designed, 
and the plate-making and presswork are of the very best. 

Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING ComPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan.— The 
booklet is very pleasingly gotten up, the cover-page being especially 
attractive. The colors are also very harmonious and lend themselves 
to the effective bringing out of the values in the half-tones. 

PerHaps the most attractive group of specimens to reach this 
department during the past month has come from Henry A. Anger, 
who is now with the Grit Print Shop, Seattle. Excellent selections of 


Artistic cover by Henry A. Anger, Seattle. 


stock and colors, combined with attractive typography, result in exam- 
ples of high-class printing which are up to the standard of Mr. Anger’s 
previous work. We show herewith reproduction of one or two of them. 

A CATALOGUE from The Heer Engine Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
is well designed and printed. The borders around the pages, being 
composed of a number of hair-lines, show in spots the broken appear- 
ance which so frequently characterizes the use of hair-line rules. 

A PACKAGE of commercial work from J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, is handled in the same capable manner that has characterized Mr. 
Frazier’s previous contributions to this department. Neat, tasty typog- 
raphy and carefully selected color-sch are noted in all of the work. 

F. J. KERWIN, Great Falls, Montana.— The work is all excellent, 
calling for no criticism whatever. We would especially compliment you 
upon the appearance of the specimen entitled ‘‘ Charley Russell’s Senti- 
ments.” It is excellent typographically, and the colors are very pleas- 
ingly used. 

L. M. Hesterty, Hendersonville, North Carolina.— The letter-head 
is very neat, although we would call your attention to the fact that 
the effectiveness of the text letter is spoiled by letter-spacing. Some 
other arrangement of the central group, avoiding the wide spacing, 
would be preferable. 

W. W. Preston, Lynch, Nebraska.— A careful attention to details 
in spacing would improve some of the specimens. In the feature line 
of the heading for The Tonner Pharmacy we would call your attention 
to the appearance of unequal spacing between words, due to the fact 
that you have neglected to take into consideration the shapes of the 
letters. The placing of spaces of equal size between words does not 
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insure the appearance of perfect spacing in print, and you should be 
careful that the area of white space between the words is equal. Other 
than this feature of spacing, the specimens are very good indeed. 

C. C. Mutter, Columbia, South Carolina.— The blotters are neat in 
arrangement, and we find little, if anything, to criticize in the manner 
in which they are gotten up. We would, however, suggest that where 
you use initials, more care be given to the spacing around them than 
is shown in this work. 

P. D. Crew, Creighton, Nebraska.— On the letter-head, we would 
suggest the use of a shorter rule above the address, and would also 
suggest that it be of the same face as that used on either side of the 
top line. The ornaments used on the title-page of the folder are a 
trifle strong and detract from the effectiveness of the text-matter. 

A copy of The Glenwood Boy, published by the Glenwood Manual 
Training School, Glenwood, Illinois, is very nicely gotten up, and 
reflects much credit upon Fred E. Wolff, instructor in the printing 
department, and the boys in his charge. The fact that some of the 
text-matter is leaded and some solid detracts a trifle from the general 
good effect. 

Times Print, Graettinger, Iowa.— The title-page of the folder would 
be more satisfactory if you were to gather the matter which forms the 
two upper groups into one group, not only because of the fact that as 
text-matter it should not be divided, but because it would simplify the 
page to have but the two groups. The balance of the specimens are 
all excellent. 

A. F. Bensow, Bellevue, Kentucky.— The card is a most effective 
piece of type-designing, and the color selection adds much to its value. 
The panel arrangement on the letter-head does not, in our opinion, 
add anything to the appearance of the design. We would prefer rules 
running across the heading on either side of the words which are 
printed in red. 

Witt F. Jackson, Plano, Texas.— We would suggest that the large 
number of panels used on this card rather complicates it, and at first 
glance it is not as readable as it should be for an effective piece of 
advertising. We think that a different arrangement of this card, cut- 
ting out most of the panels, and possibly raising the first two lines, 
would be better advertising. f 

SAN BERNARDINO Daily Sun, San Bernardino, California.— The 
selection of the stock for the cover of the booklet was unfortunate, 
owing to the large amount of matter in the design. While the color 
of the stock is a very pleasing one, it is too dark for a page containing 
small type, and would be at its best in combination with a strong 
design containing but a few words. 


Attractive typography by Henry A. Anger, of Seattle. 


Howarp J. BripGEWATER, Springfield, Vermont.— We would suggest 
the placing of the group, “ Directory, 1912,” nearer the top of the 
page, closely following the first two lines. This would simplify the 
page by making two groups instead of three, and would do away with 
the dividing of the center panel directly in the middle — a thing which 
should be avoided in the interests of prer >rtion. 

E. S. BARBEE, Steubenville, Ohio. ..e specimens are very nicely 
gotten up, although we would call your attention to one or two points 
regarding them. We would suggest that while the first page of the 
program for John Colville Dickson is quite unique, and would be very 
effective if there were but a few words of text-matter in the upper 
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panel, and these words in rather large type, still the fact that there is 
so much text rather spoils the appearance as it now stands. The con- 
ception of the border arrangement is excellent, but it should be used 
with a different kind of text-matter. The other specimens are very 
pleasingly gotten up, and we find nothing to criticize. 


R. D. KINNEY, Oelwein, Iowa.— These specimens are all good in 
arrangement and, with the exception of the calendar, pleasing in the 
selection of colors. In this particular specimen, however, we would 
suggest that you use a green tint instead of the blue, as it will har- 
monize more pleasingly with the stock on which the calendar is printed, 
and also with the red ink which you have used for the second color. 
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Unique advertisement by Axel M. Landgren, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


A PACKAGE of specimens from Axel M. Landgren, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, contains some interesting and clever type arrangements, two of 
which we show herewith. 


THE Peart Press, Brooklyn, New York.— The cover of Print 
Talks, for February, is exceptionally well designed, but we think that 
the color-scheme which you have used is not effective, and would sug- 
gest that some color other than the gold would be much more satis- 
factory. On the inner pages the green is much too strong, and we 
would suggest that it be toned down with yellow. 


Howarp C. Hutt, Asheville, North Carolina.— We would suggest 
that you avoid the use of too great a percentage of the warm colors — 
red, orange and yellow —in your commercial work. The booklet for 
the St. John Hotel is an illustration of the use of a little too much 
orange in connection with black, and if you were to put a greater pro- 
portion of the job in black, with just enough of the orange to brighten 
up the various pages, the result would be more pleasing. 


J. A. ABNEY, Columbus, Mississippi.— The specimens of commercial 
stationery are excellent. We would, however, suggest that you avoid 
using too many type-faces in one .piece of work, as this generally 
results in a lack of harmony of shapes. This is illustrated in the 
letter-head for J. R. Richards. A failure to use rules for underscoring 
lines which are of approximately the same weight as the type-face 
results in a lack of tone harmony, as the letter-head for T. C. Owen 
will illustrate. Where black and red are used as a color-scheme, we 
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would suggest that the red be more of an orange hue than you have 
used on the letter-head for Bader Brothers. A little yellow mixed with 
the red would give the proper effect. 

IN a very attractive booklet, a reproduction of two of the pages oi 
which we show herewith, John Bornman & Son, of Detroit, announce 
their removal into their new building. The booklet is printed in light 
brown and dark brown on India tint stock, and is very effective. 








UR already large equipment 
has been greatly augmented, 
and the latest labor and time 
saving devices installed in 

every department; new type 
faces in varying sizes, new 
composing room furniture and 
New presses; every machine is 
driven by an individual motor. 

The art department, recently in- 

stalled, is adequate to meet 

- every demand. Here catalogs, 

* booklets, folders, hangers, etc, 
are designed. The services of our 
artists are at your command. 

Main 5067 and 5068 are the new 

phone numbers-~a private switch. 
board connects all departments. 

Established in 1859 and in con- 

tinuous successful operation 
ever since is a record of which 
we are proud. Uniform fair 
dealing, which alone made 
this record possible, will be the 
continued policy in Our New 
Establishment. 





E ANNOUNCE the removai 
of our printing and binding 
establishment to our new 
building on the corner of Fort 

Second Streets. 

This entirely modern structure 
was planned and erected for 
the particular purpose of 
housing a modern printing 
plant. It is of stee] and brick 
construction, four stories 
high, and contains upwards of 
forty thousand square feet 
of floor space. 





JoHN BORNMAN & Son 




















Pages from an attractive announcement by John Bornman & 
Son, Detroit. 


J. H. Huntress, Delavan, Wisconsin.— Some of your specimens 
show a lack of shape harmony, due to the fact that you have used too 
many different type-faces in combination. This is especially noticeable 
on the letter-head for the Delavan Lake Boat & Engine Company and 
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Unique advertisement by Axel M. Landgren, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


the bill-head for James Davidson. The folder for Allynhurst Farm is 
nicely arranged, but the half-tones are not made ready as they should 
be, especially the vignetted ones. The Monday Club program is espe- 
cially well done. 

In the typographical insert of the January INLAND PRINTER, we used 
a page modeled after a design by Joseph J. Seiberlich, of St. Paul, 
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Minnesota, together with other pages after suggestions by students of 
the I. T. U. Course in Printing. In accordance with our usual custom, 
we gave credit to those whose ideas had been worked out in the pages, 
but unfortunately Mr. Seiberlich was not given the proper credit for 
his part in the work. We make this late apology in an effort to at 
least partly right the error. 

From Fred W. Kiessling, with The Penton Press Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, we have received a copy of an attractive book, entitled “ McKin- 
ley Birthplace Memorial.”’ It is handsomely printed on antique stock, 
with the illustrations printed from half-tones and tipped on. The book 
is bound in white with gold lettering. 

J. WARREN LEwIs, Visalia, California.— While the specimens are, in 
general, very good, still we think that on a few of them the use of 
smaller sizes of type, with more white space, would be an improve- 
ment. ‘The letter-head for the Visalia Board of Trade is unusually 
good. The red stock used on the menu for the Riverside Café is not 
pleasing to the eye, and the result is that the items are difficult to read. 


AmoncG the specimens from Fitch Bros., Central City, Nebraska, per- 
haps the most interesting is a time-card gotten out as an advertise- 
ment. The form is kept standing, and contains time-tables of all the 
roads running into the city, and with each change of time on either of 
the railroads a new card is gotten out and distributed. It is an effect- 
ive means of publicity. The other specimens are also well printed. 


A. L. Barrett, Curling, Newfoundland..— We note throughout the 
work a tendency toward the use of too much white space between 
words, and would suggest that you space a little closer, especially in 
display lines. We would also suggest that, wherever possible, you avoid 
the separating of the name of the city from the name of the State or 
Province. Placing the street address separate from the city is not 
objectionable, but as a general thing it is preferable to keep the city 
and State or Province together in the type arrangement. 

W. C. MarsH, Kinston, North Carolina.— We would suggest that 
you gather the text-matter on the conference-directory cover into two 
or three groups, instead of spreading it all over the page. Where the 
matter is separated into so many spots or forces of attraction it is not 
pleasing to the eye, and is not as easily grasped as where it is confined 
to a few groups. On the other cover, the keeping of the words 
“Directory of Queen Street Methodist Church” in one group would be 
an improvement. The other specimens are well handled. 


J. H. ScHuyLer, Carrollton, Illinois —— The blotter is well gotten up, 
although the effect as a whole is that of considerable decoration and a 
large number of panels. While we would not seriously criticize this 
piece of work, still we feel that if you were to confine it to a more 
simple arrangement the advertising value would be greater. This is 
especially true of the center panel in which you have placed the words 
one under the other, an arrangement which is invariably harder to read 
than where the words follow each other across the line. 


H. G. Fox, Yankton, South Dakota.— While the work is very good, 
we would call your attention to one or two points regarding it. On 
the menu cover-page we note that you have used rules which are too 
light to harmonize in tone with either the type or the border, and 
would suggest a slightly heavier face. We would also suggest that the 
word “‘ menu” be placed a trifle higher on the page, instead of in the 
center of the space between the upper and lower groups. Inasmuch as 
there is a large amount of matter at either end of the letter-head for 
the State Normal School, we would suggest that the feature line of the 
heading be set in type one or two sizes larger than you have used. 


Witt R. Burce, Cherryvale, Kansas.— The specimens are well han- 
dled, although we would make one or two suggestions in regard to 
them. We would suggest that you confine each piece of work to one 
or two series of type, rather than several different faces. This use of 
a number of different styles is particularly noticeable in the letter-head 
for the Carey Commission Company. Confining a job to one series 
insures a harmony of shape which is not obtainable where type-faces 
which vary greatly in their characteristics are combined. We would 
also suggest that, in printing work in black and red, you use a red 
which inclines more toward the orange, thus giving a more pleasing 
contrast to the black. A little yellow in the red which you are now 
using would give the desired result and would brighten up the work, 
especially on such specimens as the letter-head for the shoe and cloth- 
ing company. 

NoTE.— Owing to the fact that the originals of the specimens 
reviewed in this department furnish excellent material for those in 
search of a variety of ideas, we have made arrangements to furnish 
them to our readers at a nominal price. These specimens of printing 
may be had in varying quantities and in packages consisting of miscel- 
laneous assortments or one specified line of work, as desired. 





NATURE overlooked a bet when she failed to arrange so 
that a swelled head would hurt as much as a swelled thumb. 
—~ Ideal Power. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DISTINCTION OF IRREGULAR SHAPED 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY RICHARD C. GREEN. 


OST printers probably have noticed that 
the advertisements of the regular adver- 
tisers in the city papers are set in uni- 
form styles. And there is a reason. Men 
who are employed to write-these adver- 
tisements, and who have made a complete 
study of advertising, wish to have their 
respective stores’ advertisements set in 

that way. In so doing, their advertisements can be easily 
noticed in a paper by those readers who have need of keep- 
ing posted on their announcements of prices, etc. One 
advertiser might use a certain border around his advertise- 
ment at all times, or probably a certain border and a certain 
face of type for display lines. A department store might 
continuously use the same border around its advertisements, 
the panels might be set off by the same kind of rule at all 
times, and the firm name might be in exactly the same posi- 
tion in the advertisement, in the same type-face or plate. 
A furniture store or hardware store might insist on having 
its display lines set without a single capital in them, or what 
not. Just anything to enable its advertisement to bear 
distinction among others. 

Country printers will be surprised to find how easy it 
is to have a certain style for each of their advertisers and 
have each advertisement different from all other advertise- 
ments in the same issue. This will be helped unawares, 
probably, by the men who write the advertisements, for they 
will naturally get them all up in about the same shape. 
Such a style would be a benefit to advertisers and also help 
the appearance of a country paper. Try it. 














CINCHING THE BRONCHO. 
Photograph by Major Lee Moorehouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Misuse of an Article. 


A. A. Y., Lynchburg, Virginia, writes in the letter 
quoted elsewhere: “A thing not clear among printers is 
the use of an before words beginning with u. The National 
Magazine recently had the phrase ‘an union’ in an article 
by one of our best writers. He certainly did not want union 
pronounced oonion. Please straighten him out. An utter 
failure, correct. A union, correct.” 

Answer.— This request has been anticipated. The sub- 
ject is treated fully in our issue of last month. Printers 
are not alone at fault in this matter. It is altogether likely 
that they only followed copy. When writers do not know 
how to write anything so simple correctly, how can we hope 
that it will always be printed correctly? Some of those 
who write incorrectly are most persistent in having things 
their own way. 


The Effort to ‘Simplify’ Spelling. 


How can the propagandists of so-called “simplification” 
hope to secure good results by making more confusion 
instead of really simplifying? One of their changes in spell- 
ing that seems to have been adopted widely is the use of 
program instead of programme. While this really does 
give a simpler form, it has been disastrous in a way that 
indicates a benefit in keeping the longer form. We are 
asked why people do not insist on retaining the original 
termination in diagram, telegram, etc. The answer is easy. 
It is because these words have an additional syllable, which 
conserves the vowel sound in the last syllable. That vowel 
is the full-sounding one heard in cat, hat, mat, and should 
not be weakened to almost nothing, as we hear it so often 
in the two-syllable word. But this objection would not hold 
in most cases. Speaking generally, the proposition to make 
only isolated changes, a few at a time, is the one that indi- 
cates loss rather than gain in making any extended altera- 
tion. One magazine which has accepted some of the pro- 
posed “ simplification ” gives us good ground for objection 
in spelling surprize, revizion, arouze, and some others com- 
monly spelled with s, but retaining wise, decision, is, has, 
all plurals, and most other such words as we know them. 
If they would make it a rule always to spell the soft sound 
with z, as wize, iz, haz, wordz, etc., and the hard sound with 
S, aS some, saw, sound, there might be some sense in it. We 
submit that something like this, making changes in pho- 
netic categories, might work, even if offered gradually, one 
or two categories at a time; but the magazine example men- 
tioned only adds to the already too great burden of memory- 
work. That the “ simplifiers ” have undertaken a task they 
can not quickly or easily accomplish is indicated by their 
experience with a certain word that we have heard they 
have discussed. They could not agree, we are told, upon a 


way to simplify what we all know as freight. Some wanted 
to spell it one way, some another, and two or three more 
spellings may have been suggested. This editor’s opinion is 
that no reform has yet been suggested that did not tend to 
add confusion and difficulty, and efforts toward “ reform” 
have been almost continuous for centuries. Let us keep to 
the spellings we know, except when forced to burden our- 
selves at the behest of those who pay us. 


Use of Than After Different. 


A. A. Y., Lynchburg, Virginia, writes: “In your March 
issue, page 881, top of second column, you say, ‘ you will 
feel different and be a different man than you are at pres- 
ent.’ Is not this use of than entirely erroneous? Since 
than is originally then, and implies two degrees of com- 
parison of its antecedent, it strikes me that than should 
follow only words which are grammatically comparatives. 
Different is primarily a present participle, meaning ‘ bear- 
ing apart,’ or ‘bearing away,’ and ‘separation from,’ not 
‘separation than.’ I won’t discuss it further, but if you 
have any reason for its use I would be glad to hear it, as I 
am persuaded it would hardly be used editorially in THE 
INLAND PRINTER if you did not have some precedent. I have 
not been a proofreader long, but as an editor myself and a 
graduate of one of our best literary colleges, where I made 
languages, and especially English, my main study, I must 
take issue with you till you justify yourself.” 

Answer.—Before criticizing this letter, we may ease our 
critic’s mind somewhat by answering his question affirma- 
tively. Such use of than is not good, according to present 
usage, although, as it was once considered allowable, we 
can hardly admit that it is entirely erroneous. In assert- 
ing a difference between two things, or between two phases 
of one thing, different is now commonly followed by from, 
and than is used in expressions of comparison, after the 
comparative degree, as better, more, less, other, rather, etc. 
Sometimes different is followed by to, especially among 
Englishmen. The Standard Dictionary says that different 
to is an undesirable English colloquialism. The Century 
Dictionary says: “The relation of opposition is often lost 
in that of mere comparison, leading to the use of to instead 
of from. This use [different to] is regarded as colloquial 
or incorrect, and is generally avoided by careful writers.” 
These two dictionaries say nothing about using than after 
different, but another of equal standing does mention it, 
and this we shall note later. 

“ Since than is originally then” is no reason why the 
word should not be used in the connection objected to, even 
if it were strictly true. Its partial truth is simply the fact 
that these two words were once only one word with numer- 
ous spellings, and with the same different meanings which 











now make them separated words. Than used sometimes to 
mean what we now express by then, and then sometimes 
meant what we now express by than. If our correspondent 
means that than was originally spelled then, he asserts as 
fact something that may be true, but probably is not. It is 
more probable that than was the original spelling. If he 
means that the original sense of than is then, he still is 
indulging in temerariousness instead of the meticulosity 
which he evidently intends. Milton used then in the pres- 
ent sense of than, and so did Spenser, and the use was even 
more common before their time; but this is far from 
proving that such use preceded the spelling than in any 
sense. Probably the Anglo-Saxon word from which we get 
both than and then did originally mean then. 

The best grammatical reason for objecting to “ different 
than ” seems to be that the expression substitutes a con- 
junction where a preposition is proper, 

“ Different is primarily a participle,” says our corre- 
spondent, just before stating that he takes issue with us till 
we justify ourselves. Such justification is much easier than 
any we can find for his assertion that different is a par- 
ticiple. This word never meant anything like bearing 
apart or bearing away. It is derived from a Latin par- 
ticiple with such meaning, but the Latin etymon is one 
thing and the English adjective is another. Of course the 
adverb primarily was meant to stand for etymologically, 
but it is not well used in such substitution. Many English 
words are derived from Latin or Greek or other languages 
in which the original word had meanings that never 
belonged to the English words. 

Our correspondent asks for a reason for using the col- 
location on which he takes issue, and which he says, or 
implies, was used editorially. The editor of this depart- 
ment does not know the reason any better than should be 
evident to any one at first sight, and his guess is that what 
was said was said as it was said because it was said in the 
way its sayer said it. The sentence containing the criti- 
cized word was in quotation-marks, and evidently was not 
used editorially. When anything is quoted it should appear 
as in the original. This seems to be sufficient justification. 
But we have promised something from another dictionary, 
and would not be far astray in claiming that as justifica- 
tion for even an editorial utterance. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary says of the word different: “ Usually 
followed by from, but also by to, especially in England, and 
by than. The constructions with to and than have long 
literary usage to support them, but are considered incor- 
rect or less elegant by many.” Long literary usage is not 
proved by quotations in this dictionary, but the assertion 
would not have been made in this dictionary (nor would 
anything like it have been in either of the others) without 
ample proof in hand. The writer knows this positively; 
it is not conjecture. He was in the editorial rooms of all 
three dictionaries all through, in a real editorial capacity 
except on the Century. 





A POSSIBLE DERIVATION. 

“Words are terribly funny things, aren’t they,” said 
Mrs. Jones. “ Take the word gargle — how on earth do you 
suppose they ever got that? ” 

“Very simple, my dear,” said Mr. Jones. “ Just look at 
yourself in the glass sometime when you gargle, and then 
look at a gargoyle, and you’ll see.” — Harper’s Weekly. 





Gop bless all good women! To their soft hands and 


pitying hearts we must all come at last.— Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
GRAMMAR AND PROOFREADING. 
NO. XI.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


OST of the possible criticism dealing with 
adjectives should be addressed to writers 
rather than to proofreaders. The gram- 
mar is good for every one to know, and 
proofreaders may make good use of such 
knowledge, of course. But the grammar, 
both etymological and syntactical, is not 
extensive and is easily learned. That a 
great deal of writing may be done about it is proved by 
Goold Brown, who devoted nearly forty large pages to it, 
incidentally exclaiming, “ Nothing can be more ungram- 
matical than is much of the language by which grammar 
itself is now professedly taught! ” 

Being grammatical is not the chief aim in writing or 
talking, although correctness is an important desideratum. 
Clearness and accuracy of expression seem to be more valu- 
able qualities than mere preciseness in grammar. Brown 
furnishes an example of a common inaccuracy in the follow- 
ing rule, which is perfect in grammar, but not in sense: 
“ Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but not in 
form, are compared by means of adverbs; as, fruitful, 
more fruitful, most fruitful.” This rule is clear as well as 
grammatical, because no one can be misled by it. It con- 
tains an error of fact, however, of a kind that might easily 
be disastrous. Fruitful is not varied in sense by the com- 
parison. The rule would be fully and accurately expressed 
thus: “Adjectives which may not be varied in form are 
compared by means of adverbs.” 

Now if any one wishes to protest, “ This is hypercrit- 
ical,” the protest is accepted as fact. It is an indulgence in 
conscious hypercriticism, for two purposes. It is a fair 
specimen of a kind of faultfinding that abounds in the book 
quoted from, and, which is more important, a kind that 
much too often finds expression in queries by proofreaders. 
Our two purposes might be called one — warning. Proof- 
readers are sometimes called “ professional faultfinders,” 
and not always in a spirit of real justice, because what is 
truly professional in their work is not faultfinding in the 
usual sense of that word, but fault-correcting. When they 
find a fault or error that is such beyond question they cor- 
rect it; they do not simply find fault with it. When they 
find what seems faulty to them, but may not seem so to 
others, their duty demands a query to author or editor, if 
there is time for it, or following copy if there is not time 
for a query. All this is known by all proofreaders as well 
as by the one who is writing it. The one excuse for the 
writing lies in the fact that many proofreaders are often 
hypercritical, and need to learn not to be so, and especially 
need to learn to avoid trouble arising from persistency 
which their opponents might well call obstinacy. 

Having suggested such a change as that indicated above, 
a proofreader should not repeat it if the author once rejects 
it. The writer has known of such insistence, doing no good, 
and showing only that the proofreader was obstinate in his 
belief that the way he knew anything was the only correct 
way. It has been said many times, and will bear many 
more repetitions, that the best proofreader who ever lived 
should be willing to acknowledge that a writer may know 
something, even when his way of knowing it differs from 
that of the proofreader. 

An adjective is a word that qualifies a noun; that is, it 
usually expresses some quality or attribute of that which 
the noun names, though some adjectives merely specify, 
define, or limit. If one of them is used in modification of a 
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verb, an adjective, or an adverb, in such use it is an adverb. 
Such use, acceptably, is limited. The qualifying function 
is exercised by the word in either of two positions — just 
before the noun or following some form of the verb to be 
after the noun, as in “a good work ” and “ the work is (or 
may be) good.” In the first position it is called attributive, in 
the other predicative. Henry Sweet says assumptive instead 
of attributive, but attributive is the customary word. In a 
few English expressions the attributive adjective follows 
the noun, in the common French fashion, as in law mer- 
chant (meaning the same as if we wrote or said merchant 
law), cousin german, court martial. None of these terms 
should be written as compound words. 

The proofreader will seldom find occasion for merely 
grammatical correction of adjectives. He may sometimes 
find one of them used where another one better expresses 
the intended sense, but the use of the wrong word does not 
constitute an error in grammar, unless the wrong word is 
a different part of speech or unless the necessary part of 
speech is placed in a constructive position that does not 
belong to it. 

While there are various kinds of adjectives, it does not 
seem likely that a proofreader will ever need to mention the 
class to which one belongs in querying or correcting it. It 
may be well to provide for such possibility, however, and it 
certainly is well for every proofreader to know one class 
from another. Here Goold Brown informs us at least as 
fully and as correctly as any grammarian does. He says 
there are six classes, and calls them common, proper, 
numeral, pronominal, participial, and compound. These 
seem to be good differentiations, notwithstanding the fact 
that in a general sense all are common except the proper 
ones, and, in common with the other grammarians, Brown 
is a little short in his definition of a proper adjective. “A 
proper adjective,” he says, “is an adjective formed from a 
proper name.” This does not provide for the fact that 
often it is the proper name itself used as an adjective with- 
out change, as in “a Chicago publication.” Metcalf’s 
Grammar gives four classes, descriptive, definite, numeral, 
and proper. Whitney divides them, according to form, into 
simple, derivative, and compound, and later says “ we have 
to separate and treat by themselves certain special and lim- 
ited classes: pronominal, numerals, and the articles.” But 
he uses other classifying words later, as possessive adjec- 
tives (his possessives are really pronouns, as my, her, 
their), demonstrative, interrogative (again really pro- 
nouns), indefinite pronominal adjectives, distributive, quan- 
titatives, multiplicatives. Maxwell says there are three 
principal classes, adjectives of quality, adjectives of quan- 
tity, and demonstrative adjectives. 

The writer feels somewhat inclined to apologize for 
saying so much about classes, as all the various names are 
self-explaining, and, as said before, the classifying is not 
important in connection with proofreading. It may stand 
as evidence of difference in the methods of various gram- 
marians. 

Brown gives many examples of improprieties, some of 
which are not properly so called, largely because, while they 
are not in keeping with the most approved present usage, 
they were in such keeping when written. His first example 
is from the seventeenth-century poet Cowley, “ the honestest 
sort of bankrupts.” ‘This, he says, is “ not proper,” because 
“ This method of comparison is to be applied only to mono- 
syllables, and to dissyllables of a smooth termination, or 
such as receive it and still have but one syllable after the 
accent.” His other quotations show such words as honour- 
ablest, modestest, properer, frequentest, notablest, dread- 
fullest, ancientest, discreetest, powerfullest, unhopefullest, 
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famousest, mortallest, used by Milton, Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Bunyan, Ascham, Ben Jonson, and others among the most 
famous English writers, who used such forms because in 
their time such use was common. 

While it is true that such inflection of long words has 
mainly been superseded by use of the adverbs more and 
most, it is equally true, as said in Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, that “the choice between the two is 
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largely a matter of euphony.” This may be held to be a 
good reason why the proofreader, in general, may best be 
contented to allow the choice to remain undisturbed with 


the author or editor. Especially, he should avoid interfer- 
ence in the matter of quotation or evident imitation of one 


of the old writers. 
(To be continued.) 


SNAPPY WINDOW-CARDS. 


In a window of an Eastern department store recently a 
baby buggy carried a card bearing the injunction, “ Take 
this along with you, and load it with home products.” On 
a bucket of butter: “Carry me home with you — I’m not 
strong enough to walk.” A sack of flour was decorated 
with this appeal: “Pick me out of the bunch; I am the 
flour that blooms every day in the year.” 
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BY A. HUGHMARK. 


Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of bookbinding will be answered as fully as p 
Bega 


ible. The 


and experiences of book- 





are solicited as an aid to making this department of value to the trade. 





Leather. 


A. M. F. writes: ‘“ Please inform the writer what is 
meant by ‘roan,’ ‘ skiver,’ ‘ russia,’ ‘ kip,’ ‘ persian’ and 
‘levant,’ ‘morocco’ and ‘ parchment.’ I know, of course, 
what they are, but am ignorant of the particular processes 
that these leathers pass through.” 

Answer.— Roans are sheepskins tanned in sumach. 
Skivers are the grain-sides of sheepskins, of which the 
inside becomes fleshes or chamois, according to the require- 
ments. The splitting is done while the skins are limed, the 
grain then going to the tanning and the fleshes going back 
into the lime. Russia leather, as its name implies, was 
originally a product of that country, but is now tanned any- 
where. The peculiar odor that distinguishes this leather is 
derived from betulin oil, a product of white-birch bark in 
combination with willow. The red color now used is aniline, 
whereas it was formerly imparted by an infusion of brazil- 
wood, which was rubbed over the grain side with a brush or 
sponge. 

Parchment is sheepskin passed through a process of 
dewooling, liming, fleshing, washing and splitting. The 
grain side is tanned as skiver. The skin is next resplit and 
all fatty strata are removed, after which the fleshes remain- 
ing is tied into a frame and soaked in hot water, scraped 
and pasted over with a composition of whiting, soda and 
water — this being rubbed in on both sides, after which it 
is dried in heat. This paste in drying draws out and 
absorbs all the remaining grease. The skin is next washed 
to remove the whiting, pumice-stoned, then flushed over and 
dried, after which this process is repeated, and the skin 
then rolled and dried. 

Morocco is a general term applied to goat and East 
India sheep, tanned for pliability rather than compactness. 
The process of tanning varies according to the value of the 
skins. The best skins come from animals subjected to 
rigorous climate in high altitudes. Abyssinia and the 
Cape Colonies, Switzerland, the Pyrenees and the Urals 
as well as the Balkans are, therefore, the places that mar- 
ket good pelts. The more elaborate tanning involved in the 
production of levant morocco is purely vegetable. In per- 
sian morocco, soda and sulphuric-acid solutions are used, 
which make this leather of doubtful value, except for tem- 
porary wear. Kip is supposed to be hides of yearling cattle 
tanned for the shoe trade. 


Bookbinding as a Trade, Apprentice System and 
Supplementary Education. 


“What are the chances for a bright boy to learn the 
bookbinding trade?” This question has been asked the 
writer so many times that it is worth while to give it serious 
consideration. Candidly speaking, the chances are that he 


will never be instructed sufficiently during the four years 
that the union requires him to serve as an apprentice, 
before granting him a journeyman’s card, to enable him to 
hold a position at the wages that his local demands for him. 
The fault lies, not with the employer or foreman of the 
shop, but rather with the condition of the trade. From the 
first day that the boy enters the shop he must be classed as 
a producer and so maintain himself. If he can not earn his 
wages he will be discharged. It follows, therefore, that at 
whatever he proves himself the most efficient he will be 
retained, even if it is only tablet work, general utility, or 
as a helper in a special branch where he may gain enough 
skill to become a specialist in due time. As he advances in 
dexterity in his work, he will, of course, be advanced in 
wages; but when his prescribed four-year term ends and a 
card is granted him, his skill is limited to but a fraction of 
the total of the aggregate of specialties that make kook- 
binding a trade. 

For a specialist continuous employment can not be 
expected, and the probabilities are that the idle periods will 
be longer than the busy ones. This is bad enough in itself, 
but it is combined with still a greater evil— namely, the 
tendency to foster discouragement, carelessness and intem- 
perance. There is only one remedy for this condition, and 
that is trade schools that can be accessible to both appren- 
tice and journeyman. This necessity has long been recog- 
nized, and a committee has been appointed by officials of 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders to work out 
a plan and report to the next convention. Chairman Rigg, 
of that committee, is going into the work with a thorough 
understanding of the need of definite action, and it is to be 
hoped that the members will support the recommendation. 

Since the introduction of manual training in our public- 
school systems and the establishment of private trade 
schools, better craftsmanship and the advancement of the 
minor arts are clearly discernible as due to these move- 
ments. Summer courses of six weeks’ duration have sprung 
up all over the country for the benefit of instructors in 
manual training. There they go not only to perfect them- 
selves in their own lines, but also to take up new studies 
that will add to their value and earning power. 

It is, therefore, not inconsistent to say that a “ special- 
ist” in bookbinding imbued with a desire for betterment 
and a knowledge of the fundamentals of the trade, could, 
if given the opportunity to take a similar course in his own 
trade, so improve that he would have the confidence in him- 
self to accept a position wherever an opening could be 
found. 

There are also many subjects that he could take up 
through a correspondence course that would help him in 
many ways —if not directly, at least indirectly — and fit 
him for advancement when the opportunity comes. 
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In this class of studies the following subjects might be 
grouped to advantage: 

The composition and effects of adhesives and sizings on 
different materials; 

Color effects and combinations; 

Make-up of forms for different makes of folding 
machines; 

Elements of design and line drawing; 

Sizes and weights of paper; 

Drawing and construction of roman capitals for book- 
lettering. 

The best positions in bindery work are usually held by 
those who have a thorough knowledge of certain machines, 
such as folders and feeders, Crowley rounder and backer, 
and others used in the larger shops. Therefore an oppor- 


tunity to learn these machines should be accorded journey- 
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It seems almost unbelievable that in every large city 
you can send for a union man to run your cutting machine. 
but he can not run either your smasher or book-trimmer 
or vice versa. Yet these machines are so simple in opera- 
tion that a man can learn all there is about them in an 
hour’s time. Naturally, however, the man who does the 
hiring takes the man who knows and not the one who has 
never done it or who might be willing to learn. 


WHEN MARK TWAIN BECAME A WRITER. 


In Harper’s, Albert Bigelow Paine, the authorized biog- 
rapher of Mark Twain, tells of the first entrance of the 
great humorist into journalism. 

“It was the afternoon of a hot, dusty August day in 
1862 when a worn, travel-stained pilgrim drifted laggingly 
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men students. Many small shops need men that can for- 
ward (job) and finish, or finish and rule, or forward and 
rule. This does not mean that they have to be master 
craftsmen in either branch, but it does mean that the appli- 
cants for such jobs must have the ability to execute the job 
acceptably. As a rule there is plenty of time in which to 
do the job. This double efficiency could be gained in a short- 
term residence course. The artistic side of finishing and 
inlaying, burning and onlaying, as well as fine job forward- 
ing, could also be taught in a school of this kind. There 
are summer schools that give these latter courses now to 
anybody who cares to enroll, for a nominal amount per 
term of six weeks, in classes, with an additional charge for 
material. 

The trouble with most of our young men who engage in 
the bookbinding trade is that they are too anxious to be 
“ card-holding members,” with all the privileges of the wage 
scale, without any personal effort to fit themselves for a 
future; in other words, this is their goal and the end of 
their ambition. 


into the office of the Territorial Enterprise, then in its new 
building on C street, and, loosening a heavy roll of blankets 
from his shoulders, dropped wearily into a chair. He wore 
a rusty slouch hat, no coat, a faded blue flannel shirt, and 
a navy revolver. His trousers were hanging on his boot- 
tops. A tangle of reddish-brown hair fell on his shoulders, 
and a mass of tawny beard, dingy with alkali dust, dropped 
half-way to his waist. 

“Aurora lay one hundred and thirty miles from Virginia 
City — hard, hilly miles. He had walked that distance, car- 
rying his heavy load. Editor Goodman was absent at the 
moment, but the other proprietor, Dennis E. McCarthy, sig- 
nified that the caller might state his errand. The wanderer 
regarded him with a far-away look, and said, absently and 
with leisurely reflection: 

“¢My starboard leg seems to be unshipped. I’d like 
about a hundred yards of line; I think I am falling to 
pieces.’ Then he added: ‘I want to see Mr. Barstow or 
Mr. Goodman. My name is Clemens, and I’ve come to write 
for the paper.’ ” 
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THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 10, 1912. 

Blessed is the man—the commercial printer-man — 
who buys many six and twelve point slugs and two-point 
leads! “ His ways are ways of pleasantness, and all his 
paths are peace ” — or should be, for he is a wise printer. 
Supplemented by an orderly rule case, his abundantly sup- 
plied slug and lead racks help him materially in gathering 
in the profits quickly. Happy is he, for he has not lost a 
mill or a minute scurrying for blank-outs! 

But the stumbling, worrying printer who attempts to do 
commercial work with hardly a slug or a lead or a rule 
in sight, how sad is his lot! What a time he has, as day by 
day he goes on in the same improvident way, worrying, 
wasting nerve-force, losing profits, becoming dyspeptic, 
hurrying toward final breakdown, just because he does not 
spend a few cents a week for slugs and leads. Remarkable 
as it is, these unwise men seem to be in the majority. 
A resurrection of their wits would bring them comfort and 
competence. SAMUEL W. HOSKING. 





A SYSTEMATIC FOREMAN IN A NO-SYSTEM 
OFFICE. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 26, 1912. 

I have read your March issue from cover to cover and 
found many helpful and useful articles. I am especially 
interested in articles that pertain to cost, method and sys- 
tem. I read with much interest the article referring to the 
lighting and ventilating of a printing-office, and I won- 
dered whether you knew and were acquainted with the con- 
ditions under which some printers work. 

I am foreman of a daily newspaper in a city of twenty- 
five thousand, having charge of newspaper and job depart- 
ments, and below I cite some of the conditions under which 
we work. 

We have to use the same type for jobwork as we use in 
the newspaper, with the exception of two or three cases. 
The type is old and worn hard. The four job presses are 
no good, having been condemned by a machinist; they all 
slur. We have to burn electric light all the time. - There is 
no ventilation at all. The heat—this winter, day after 
day, we worked from 8 until 12 with coats on. We use the 
same rule for jobwork that we use in the newspaper. Every 
other job is a rush job. 

They are away off in their estimating and owr system is 
no system. Some one from the office is always “ butting 
in” on the work. They order you to stop that job and run 
this job in ahead of it. They treat us all right, but they do 
not seem to be able to grasp and understand the situation. 
When we do manage to turn out a pretty decent job, then 
they say, “Why I thought you said you needed new presses,” 


or “ This type looks all right.” They do not seem to under- 
stand that it takes twice as long to work up old type on 
presses that are no good. 

This is only a glimpse of the conditions under which we 
work. Of course the firm is very weak financially, but I do 
not see how they can ever hope to make money under the 
present conditions, do you? D. E. O. 





WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 
CONFRONTING PRINTERDOM TO-DAY? 
To the Editor: CANON City, CoLo., March 28, 1912. 

System! The writer has been closely associated with 
conditions confronting country-newspaper plants for many 
years, and has taken a keen interest in observing the meth- 
ods — or lack of methods — employed by different publish- 
ers. We make use of the word publisher because, in a 
majority of country print-shops, the publisher is editor and 
manager of his printery, and my letter shall deal wholly 
with conditions of shops of that class. 

The writer was affiliated with a country shop located in 
a prosperous county-seat town. The publisher was not a 
practical printer, although he was well qualified to edit a 
country newspaper. He was very intelligent and energetic; 
had plenty of “push”; was a forceful town-builder; a 
good mixer, and had a knack for drawing trade to his shop. 
I had been in this shop only a short time when one day I 
was surprised to hear him remark: “The plant is not 
making any money now, but I expect it to some day.” 
I could not withhold the answer: “It ought to; the shop 
turns out enough work to make money.” 

Here was a well-equipped country print-shop that 
employed six persons in the composing-room; they were all 
good, loyal workers, and the wheels were kept turning con- 
stantly. The subscription-list was something like three 
thousand, paid in advance —a pretty healthy circulation 
for a paper in a town of less than four thousand inhab- 
itants. This publication was the official county and city 
paper, and the legal notices and jobwork from that source 
were items of no small amount. The more I thought of this 
office not making money the more I became convinced that 
something was radically wrong in the management. The 
paper was owned by a stock company. The publisher held 
a controlling interest, while the foreman was the next larg- 
est shareholder. The editor was a liberal patron of the 
trade journals and made a careful study of the methods 
advocated by these periodicals. He soon became a convert 
to the cost system. He began talking higher prices. He 
was thoroughly convinced that were the prices for work 
being turned out in this shop high enough to return a fair 
profit above the cost of production there was no obvious 
reason why the plant should not be a paying institution. 

But—the foreman. Here was a printer that knew 
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little of what it cost the shop to produce printing. He did 
all the estimating — or rather I should say guesstimating — 
on printing. When the job-hook commenced to look low he 
began to tremble; he wanted to keep the working force 
busy, so he would sharpen his knife and begin cutting the 
already too low prices in an effort to keep plenty of work 
on hand. When a job was taken at an exceedingly low 
price and this particular piece of printing was under course 
of “construction,” and he began to realize that the time 
required to complete it would be longer than he had antici- 
pated, he would make frantic efforts to rush the work to 
completion, working his printers up to a nervous pitch that 
invariably caused some blunder or mistake. He couldn’t 
afford to reprint the job, because he had already figured 
below cost. 

In this instance the foreman proved an obstacle in 
placing this printing plant on a profitable basis. He worked 
without a system; he didn’t know what it cost to produce 
printing; he and the publisher couldn’t “ get together.” 
While the publisher was trying to inject system into the 
management of the plant the foreman kept pulling on the 
other end of the rope. 

But, happily for the editor, a change came. Circum- 
stances called the foreman away. His successor was a 
radical cost-system exponent. He and the editor “ got 
together.” They established a cost system. For the first 
month they followed, as nearly as possible, the same old 
prices, but kept an accurate record of time on each piece of 
printing by their cost-system blanks. At the end of thirty 
days they discovered they were losing from ten to fifty per 
cent on printing. They began to lift prices. When a cus- 
tomer made complaint about the raise, he was shown in an 
intelligent manner that he had been buying printing below 
cost. The competing newspaper in that town had changed 
hands often, and it was no secret that each succeeding pur- 
chaser had lost money. This argument was placed before 
the customer in a way that convinced him that failure had 
been the result of selling printing products below cost. 
To-day that plant is a money-maker. It receives a profit 
on printing above the cost of production; it commands the 
respect of the trade, and it continues to get the lion’s share 
of business. 

In another country shop I found things quite different. 
The foreman in this shop was a cost-system advocate. He 
was an excellent printer, handled his help in an efficient 
manner, and turned out neat printing and lots of it. He 
knew the hourly cost of his working force, and what it cost 
the shop to produce printing. His estimates were made in 
accordance with this knowledge. But his prices seldom pre- 
vailed. The publisher had been accustomed to making esti- 
mates on printing without knowledge of what it cost to 
produce it. He thought the foreman’s prices too high and 
invariably cut them, sometimes as deep as fifty per cent. He 
“ whittled ” away his profits. The foreman was ambitious 
to place the plant on a profitable basis, but the publisher 
stood in his own light and prevented the change. 

The two cases cited above show the necessity of a cost 
system and harmony in the management of a print-shop. 

The material in some print-shops is ready for the “ hell 
box.” It is not necessary to have every type-face listed in 
the specimen-book, but the equipment should be adequate 
to the amount and class of printing turned out. The pub- 
lisher should bear in mind that the printer can soon spend 
the profits on a job in wasted time hunting for sorts. The 
office should be arranged as conveniently as possible in an 
effort to overcome all possible lost motion. 

The publishers are not altogether responsible for the 
deplorable conditions confronting printerdom to-day. The 
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printers can be of material assistance in bringing about » 
desirable change. They should realize that it is their duty to 
produce enough salable printing to return their employe, 
a fair profit above the cost of their wages. The trade jour- 
nals of the present time are a boon to the publishers ani 
printers, if they will only make a careful study of these 
periodicals. They contain much valuable information to 
the trade. After a perusal of several of these journals I 
have become partial to THE INLAND PRINTER. Here is a 
journal that stands without a peer in its field of endeavor. 
It’s an educator to the printer. One can not help but 
improve his efficiency as a printer if he will only study 
the simplicity in the art of printing as advocated by this 
periodical. 

While many publishers have adopted a cost system in 
the management of their plant and new converts are being 
daily added to the list, yet a larger number still adhere to 
the primitive methods that have characterized printerdom 
for lo these many years. It may be truthfully said that 
the printing business is “out of joint.” It’s up to the 
publishers to set it right. They are the controlling force. 
A little system intelligently injected into the management 
of the printing industry will soon lift it from the financial 
rut in which it has long been standing, and place it on an 
equal basis with the more profitable commercial trade. If 
there is any obstacle preventing such a course, it should be 
removed. If the publishers insist on ignoring the progress- 
ive policies being advocated by the cost congresses and the 
trade journals to-day, and continue to “ whittle’ away the 
profits, they must remain in an unprofitable business. 

Yours for better conditions in printerdom, 

JOHN W. LEDBETTER. 


THE “MERIT SYSTEM” IN PRINTING-OFFICES. 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, April 10, 1912. 

In the April number of THE INLAND PRINTER, R. T. 
Porte, in the “ Productive Efficiency” department, pre- 
sents for the consideration of your readers a merit system, 
outlined and discussed at recent meetings of the Efficiency 
Club of Cincinnati. Why the particular one presented 
should be termed a merit system, I am unable to discover. 
In summing up, it will be found that almost three hundred 
demerits are provided for, while only a trifle more than a 
hundred merits are listed. Plainly, it should be called a 
“ demerit ” system, for the reason that its philosophy is to 
drive rather than to lead or encourage. 

The writer has no doubt whatever that the Cincinnati 
printers who framed this plan for increasing efficiency in 
their workrooms are sincere and earnest men, looking to the 
welfare of both the wage-earner and the employer. But, in 
my judgment, they have missed the mark. If a merit sys- 
tem is to be successful, its basic principle should be the 
encouragement of ability, loyalty and care in the perform- 
ance of duties, rather than punishment because of failure 
to show these qualifications. 

As an employer with long experience, I can not indorse 
a system that offers ten merits for “ catching and prevent- 
ing job going out with some serious defect ” while assessing 
twenty demerits for “lateness of over fifteen minutes.” 
And no journeyman printer, with an appreciation of the 
value of a careful workman to a printing establishment, 
would be likely to have much respect for such a system. 

I trust that a revision of the system as outlined in your 
pages last month will be made by the Efficiency Club before 


any attempt is made to install it in the different plants. 
EMPLOYER. 
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CA Study Course in Advertising 
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LESSON IV.— BY THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING. 


The Use of Illustrations. 


| meas, HE proper illustration of the retail adver- 
St) tisement is not the most difficult portion 
SG E of the advertising man’s work, but it is 
B often the most troublesome. An illustra- 

tion can “ make or break” an advertise- 
ment. This one thought must always be 
> present: a picture invariably tells a story 

— if it is not the right story, then it must 

necessarily be the wrong one. Consequently, every illustra- 
tion should be the result of, and carry to the reader’s eye, a 
distinct idea. It should never be used to fill space or make 
the advertisement “ pretty.” Following this idea to its 
logical conclusion, it will be seen that the question of 
whether or not an advertisement should be illustrated is by 
no means an arbitrary one, but a matter for fine judgment. 
Affecting our judgment, apart from the adaptability of 
the subject to illustration, is the size of our advertisement 
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Fic. 1.— An example of an advertisement in which the illus- 
trations of the article were used as a decorative effect. This style 
is adapted only to small articles, where true detail is not essen- 
tial. This is a line drawing without detail. 


and the nature of the cuts we have at hand or can afford 
to purchase. For instance, suppose a new arrival of high- 
grade ladies’ stationery is to be advertised in a four-inch, 
single-column space. If we could show a handsome interior, 
with a lady seated at a desk using the stationery, it would 
convey the proper impression. But our space will not per- 
mit of so elaborate a scheme. Even if it did, it is a question 
whether the profit from the sales of these goods would war- 
rant the expense of such a cut. A cut of the box of sta- 
tionery could be used, but it is doubtful if it would be as 
effective as a well-designed, plain-type arrangement. 

Space permitting, it is always advisable to show the 
article in use, or at least suggest the use, or the pleasure or 
benefit to be derived from the use. The introduction of the 
human figure adds a touch of interest, although this should 
not be done unless there is a reasonable connection between 
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the figure and the article advertised. For example, a pretty 
woman holding a can of paint may seem attractive at 
first glance, but it does not attract so fully the attention 
of the right people, actual buyers of paint —a painter in 
his overalls and cap would be much stronger. On the other 
hand, an illustration showing this pretty woman holding a 
sack of flour would be stronger than the sack alone. 

Most household articles can be shown to advantage in 
use. A dining-table surrounded by a happy family, inclu- 
ding children, is superior to the bare table. A big, comforta- 
ble arm-chair would make a stronger appeal if a man were 
seated in it, with his smoking-jacket, pipe and book — the 
picture of ease and contentment. It is difficult to imagine 
picturing a comfortable arm-chair with a woman seated in 
it. Undoubtedly, women use them as much as men, but 
popular fancy seems to demand the man. Similarly men 
use aS much soap as women, but it is always the woman 
that is pictured in soap advertising. It would be almost 
impossible to set down any general rule covering this, and 
it would be largely unnecessary, for instinct will indicate 
the proper course almost without fail. I say instinct, and 
yet in the final analysis it is probably tact. Tact plays an 
important part in the illustrations, as well as the copy, for 
all advertisements do not offend the finer sensibilities or the 
preconceived notions and sensibilities of your readers. 

There is, in practical work, a great difference between 
a theoretically good illustration and one that can actvally 
be obtained at a reasonable cost and in a reasonable length 
of time. 

The first thing to do is to get in touch with the nearest 
firm of reliable photoengravers and illustrators. Such a 
firm, or several of them, will be found in all cities of sixty 
thousand population or over. The metropolitan cities offer 
a wider range of larger and more complete establishments, 
but the ad.-man in the smaller towns will probably do bet- 
ter in patronizing the houses in his locality, because very 
often time is one of the principal factors in securing the 
cut. Moreover, the nearer house will, it is fair to assume, 
take a greater interest in your work and give you a gen- 
erally more satisfactory service. 

The “copy” required by the photoengraver varies 
according to the nature of the cut and the fineness of detail 
required. It is always safer to send the article itself, if it 
is small and can conveniently be sent, or a photograph of it 
showing the detail that you wish to appear in the cut. In 
many cases, however, a rough sketch showing the general 
idea will be sufficient. 

The entire process of making ready and printing a mod- 
ern newspaper discourages the use of half-tone illustra- 
tions, which are very likely to “ fill up ” and show merely 
a touch of black in which all detail is lost. 

The advantage of the half-tone lies in its close approxi- 
mation to the actual appearance of the article, giving the 
illustration an added touch of human interest. But if the 
cut is not well printed, this advantage is of course lost, and 
it is just this element of uncertainty that makes the line- 
cut drawing so much more popular. 

The advertising man should go over this matter with the 
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newspapers he uses and endeavor to determine just how far 
he can trust the half-tone. In any case it will probably be 
found poor judgment to use a finer screen than 80 for news- 
paper work, and best results are more often secured from 
even coarser screens. 

It is very often possible to use what is called a “ stock 
cut” with very satisfactory results, saving the expense of 
drawing and making a cut to order. There are several 
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Fic. 2.— Notice how much more effective the illustration is 
than if the border had been run all the way around it. This is a 
line drawing with a little shading. 


houses that make a specialty of selling stock cuts, the idea 
being to produce a high-grade article that may be used in 
advertising similar kinds of business in all the different 
cities in the country. Very naturally so, by dividing the 
initial cost of producing the cuts, they can be sold at a very 
reasonable figure. A first-class stock cut — and there are 
poor ones that must be avoided — makes an excellent as well 
as economical form of illustration — providing the stock 
cut actually illustrates the article being advertised. Stock 
cuts should not be used where they do not fully meet the 
requirements of the occasion, where a special line of goods, 
or a special feature or use, is to be advertised. In these 
cases a special cut should be made. 

In a great many cases the manufacturers of the goods 
carried in stock by the store for whom you are advertising 
will gladly furnish very satisfactory cuts. When these cuts 
are good it is, of course, much more economical to use them. 
The principal trouble, however, will be found in their size, 
which oftentimes will not fit well into the space that you 
have to work with. Nevertheless, it is of great benefit to 
write to manufacturers of the most important lines and 
ask them to send you a liberal supply of electrotypes, and to 
furnish you with proofs of their entire assortment. 

Next in importance to the selection and preparation of 
the illustration is the place it should occupy in the adver- 
tisement. In Article No. I, under display, the proper use 
and balance of the three tones of the one color advertise- 
ment were outlined. The illustration should be made a part 
of this same plan of display, and not considered as an indi- 
vidual factor. Care should be taken to give the illustration 
“breathing space.” It must not be crowded by the display 
type nor confined too narrowly by the border. Broad effects 
are best. If the illustration is striking and of fairly good 
size, the border may, with good effect, be broken rather than 
run entirely around the cut. 

In placing the illustration, proofs will be found of mate- 
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rial service. Trim the proofs close to the outline and place 
them in various positions in the space in which you are 
working. Sketch in the border, display lines and type- 
matter with a thick-leaded soft pencil. A few experiments 
will indicate the best position. If you have no proofs at 
hand, substitutes can be secured by inking the cuts on an 
ordinary rubber-stamp pad and taking an impression on 
soft paper. Do not pound the face of the cut against any 
hard surface. It will spoil the cut. 

Some advertising men prefer to keep their stock of cuts 
at the newspaper office. This has its advantages, providing 
not more than one newspaper is used to any extent or the 
stock of cuts is large enough to provide duplicates. In this 
case the cuts should be numbered and a proof of each 
pasted in a record book, with the number of the cut indi- 
cated. I favor keeping the cuts in the possession of the 
advertiser. This means a little more work in getting them 
to and from the newspaper office, but by way of compensa- 
tion there are fewer chances for loss by damage or careless- 
ness, and less opportunity for misunderstandings. 

In sending the layout of the advertisement to the news- 
paper office the position of the cut may be indicated by 
pasting a proof in the proper position, but proofs are not 
always handy, and an equally satisfactory method is to 
place the cut, face upward, on the layout in its proper posi- 
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Fic. 3.— This shows how the border may 
be broken. Here it should have come in to 
the cut at about the middle of the bookcase 
and a little heavier rule might have been 
used. The cut is a fine, shaded line draw- 
ing. 


tion and draw pencil-lines entirely around the base. When 
the cut is taken up, the exact space it will occupy is shown 
by the lines. Inside these lines write plainly the number of 
the cut, which should, of course, appear upon the back of 
the cut itself. 

The following information will be beneficial in making 
the complete layout for the printer: 


NUMBER OF WORDS TO THE SQUARE INCH. 


(The square inches can be determined by multiplying 
the width and breadth of the space allowed for the copy. 
“ Leaded ” means the insertion of two-point leads between 
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the lines of type, giving an open and more readable appear- 


ance to the matter.) 
Words to the square inch. 
18-point solid 
14-point solid 
12-point solid 
12-point leaded 
10-point solid 
10-point leaded 
8-point solid 
8-point leaded 
6-point solid 
6-point leaded 
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Fic. 4.—A plain line drawing of the 
article, which owes its attractiveness to the 
peculiar background. An unusual treat- 
ment of an article which does not lend 
itself well to illustration. 


NUMBER OF LINES TO THE INCH. 


This table shows the number of lines that may be set, 
either leaded or solid, to the vertical (not square) inch: 
No. lines with 


2-point leads. 
9 


No. lines 


Size of type. set solid. 


Examples of the sizes of body type used by the average 
newspaper: 


In sending the layout of the 
advertisement to the newspa- 
per office the position of the 
cut may be indicated by past- 


18-point. 


_In sending the layout of the adver- 
tisement to the newspaper office the 


position of the cut may be indicated by 
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Fic. 5.— A very attractively displayed advertisement in every 
respect. The border is broken at the top so as not to crowd the 
illustration, which is a very fine example of line drawing. 


pasting a proof in the proper position, 


14-point. 
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In sending the layout of the advertisement 
to the newspaper office the position of the cut 
may be indicated by pasting a proof in the 
proper posifion, but proofs are not always 


12-point. 


In sending the layout of the advertisement to the 
newspaper office the position of the cut may be indicated 
by pasting a proof in the proper position, but proofs are 
not always handy, and an equally satisfactory method is 


10-point. 


In sending the layout of the advertisement to the newspaper office 
the position of the cut may be indicated by pasting a proof in the 
proper position, but proofs are not always handy, and an equally 
satisfactory method is to place the cut, face upward, on the layout in 


8-point. 


In sending the layout of the advertisement to the newspaper office the position of the 
cut may be indicated by pasting a proof in the proper position, but proofs are not always 
handy, and an equally satisfactory method is to place the cut, face upward, on the layout 
inits proper position and draw pencil-lines entirely around the base. When the cut is 


6-point. 


Practically all modern newspapers stereotype their 
copy. Stereotyping is a process of producing a mold by 
beating papier-maché into the type and cuts for the page 
after they have been set into a “form,” and baking the 
whole at a high temperature until a mold is formed by the 
dried papier-maché. This mold is pulled off the type and 
cuts and placed in a casting-box, where it receives the 
melted metal and forms it into a printing-plate. 

By this process, the original cut furnished by the adver- 


Pleasant, Refreshing Beneficial, 


Syrup of Figs and Elixir of 
Senna appeals to the cultured 
and the well-informed and the 
healthy because its component 
parts are simple and whole- 
some and because it acts with- 
out disturbing the natural func- 
tions, as it is wholly free from 
every objectionable quality or 
substance. In its production a 
pleasant and refreshing syrup 
of the Figs of Califomia is 
united with the laxative and 
carminative properties of certain 
plants known to act most bene- 
ficially; on the human system, 
when its gentle g is 
desired. To get its beneficial 
effects, always buy the genuine, 
for sale by all re; utable drug- 
gists; one size oe price fifty 
cents a e. name of 
the company — California Fig 
Syrup .Co.—is always plainly 
— upon the front of every 

of the gennine. 


Glifornia aligSyrup@ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Fic. 6.— An example of a coarse-screened half-tone. Its gen- 
eral effect is not so good as a line drawing could have produced. 
Half-tones should be avoided in newspapers. 
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tiser is not run and receives little wear. However, where 
any great expense has been put into original cuts, and, of 
course, where more than one cut is required, they should be 
electrotyped, and the originals preserved. 

Electrotyping is a process of reproducing the origina) 
cut, whether it be a half-tone or line drawing. It is sug- 
gested that each student who is not familiar with the 
process of photoengraving go to the public library and read 
what he can find on the subject. Any questions that he may 
be unable to answer satisfactorily in this way will be cheer- 
fully answered by the school. 


QUESTIONS FOR LESSON NO. 4. 


1. What is the chief function of the illustration? 

2. Suggest an illustration for an advertisement for 
men’s Derby hats. 

3. Write and lay out, including rough idea for illus- 
tration, an advertisement for a sectional bookcase for home 
use. 

4. }.What is the nature of the copy that should be sent 
to the photoengraver? 

5. What is said about using half-tones in newspaper 
advertisements? 

6. What is a stock cut? 

7. When should stock cuts be avoided? 

8. Clip five newspaper advertisements containing 
poorly displayed illustrations. 

9. Make suggestions and rough layouts he the im- 
provement of the five advertisements selected in answer to 
Question No. 8. 

10. Write and lay out, including idea for illustration, 
an advertisement for a high-grade line of stationery for 
personal use (not business stationery). 





HISTORY OF A FAMILIAR WORD. 


No word is more firmly established in various modern 
languages than the monosyllable “gas.” Yet it is little 
more than two hundred years old and was made out of 
whole cloth by a chemist, very much as the trade-names of 
cameras and soda-crackers are manufactured to-day. This 
fact is recorded in our dictionaries, but will probably be 
new to many readers. The survival and adoption of this 
word into the literary tongue, not only in English but in 
French and other languages, forms a curious chapter in 
philological history, which is thus abstracted from the 
Chemiker Zeitung by La Nature (Paris) : 

“ The word ‘ gas,’ now so frequently and generally used, 
was invented in the seventeenth century by the Belgian 
chemist Van Helmont. What was its etymology? Opin- 
ions are divided; some derive the word from the Greek 
chaos or from the Sanskrit akasha (celestial ether). It is 
more simple and natural to conclude with Ramsay that the 
word comes from the German geist or from the Dutch ge<st 
(spirit). However this may be, the term invented by Van 
Helmont slept for long years in oblivion. It was not redis- 
covered until 1778, in the ‘Chymical Dictionary’ of our 
countryman Macquer. Lavoisier adopted it in his ‘ Elemen- 
tary Treatise’ (1789). The word had by that time been 
rendered popular by the discovery of the brothers Mont- 
golfier; for by the name of ‘ gas’ they designated the light 
substance used in the inflation of their aerostats. The name 
then extended throughout the entire world. It made its 
appearance in Germany. Adelung, the well-known pub- 
lisher of dictionaries, mentions it, but characterizes it as a 
barbarous expression, which he hopes to see soon replaced 
by another more proper. The wish of this purist has never 
been fulfilled! ”’ — Translation for The Literary Digest. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Chamfering Edges of Overlays. 


(1187) Submits an impression of a square-finished 
half-tone printed on heavy enameled stock. The edge of 
this impression was chamfered to show the method used by 
the pressman to soften the edges of square-finished plates. 
The printer writes in part as follows: “ Will you kindly 
advise if it is good practice to attempt to make ready 
square-finished half-tones of this nature, as shown on 
enclosure? Or, is it better to keep an absolutely level 
impression, relieving it by working under the block? We 
find, after taking off the overlay (having its edges scraped), 
that the edges of the engraving come out smooth. This did 
not work out the same on certain other half-tones in the 
same form.” 

Answer.— The reason for chamfering the overlay is to 
lessen the pressure and thereby cause the edges to print 
softer, which should minimize the wear. If the printed sur- 
face only is chamfered, and the white portion is left the 
original thickness, the effect produced is to give a matrix- 
like appearance to the draw-sheet, which tends to make the 
plate print somewhat rough or uneven on the edge, and on 
long runs will cause wear on the edge of the plate. If the 
chamfering is carried past the printing edge it will tend to 
soften the edge and also relieve it of the matrix effect on 
the draw-sheet, as the white, or unprinted part, is lessened 
in thickness. The mechanical overlays, such as the chalk- 
relief and the zinc, are ideal for this purpose, as they are 
slightly underbitten on the edges, and consequently, when 
buried in the packing three or four sheets, they do not give 
any pressure outside the printing edge of the square- 
finished half-tones. It is not advisable to underlay, except 
to level the block. A much better practice is to level the 
plate with interlays, which will not cause the tilting of the 
block, as the interlays are placed between the plate and the 
block. 


Overlay vs. Underlay. 


(1188) A pressfeeder asks the following questions: 
“(1) What is the difference in effect of putting a make- 
ready sheet on the back of a form instead of in the front, 
and how much difference? (2) What is the best way to 
make ready a half-tone cut which is light and heavy? 
(3) How can I prevent rollers from melting in this weather? 
I ask this because I was running a press on a cold day, 
when the room was quite warm, and I spoiled a roller.” 

Answer.—(1) An underlay, or interlay, when placed 
under an engraving or electrotype is for the purpose of 
bringing up low places to approximately type-height. A 
make-ready sheet placed under a type-form on a job press 
may be used where old type fails to print up and heavy 
patches are used under low letters. If this is not done they 
are not inked properly. However, at the present time print- 
ers find it more economical to have good type, and thus save 


time in make-ready. (2) The best way to make a half-tone 
engraving ready to print is either by the chalk or the zinc 
overlay process. Hand-cut overlays can not be compared 
to these overlays in any favorable way. (3) Winter rollers 
are usually softer than those for use in warm weather; 
consequently if a press is run fast or a very strong ink is 
used, it may pull a roller out of shape or tear it. The 
feeder on a job press can readily prevent such occurrences 
by occasionally touching the roller with the finger to ascer- 
tain its softness, or note the pull it has while traveling on 
the disk. A soft roller may soon be restored by allowing it 
to stand in a cool place. 


Form Locked Up without Bearers. 

(1189) Submits a sixteen-sheet dodger on news print. 
The edges of the type show a fine line where the rollers 
struck in sliding. The printer writes: “ Please tell me 
why the printing on attached dodger does not appear right, 
and why it has such a smeary look. Was printed on a new 
10 by 15 platen press, with ink to suit the occasion.” 

Answer.— The cause of the slurring in the print is 
likely due to the rollers sliding over the form. This may 
be caused by printing the form without bearers in the 
chase. If you have used bearers, the fault then may be 
due to the use of a greasy ink, which permits the rollers to 
slide instead of turn. To print a dodger of this kind, use a 
soft tympan. About eight sheets of print with a card- 
board beneath will be a suitable packing for a short run. 
If the number runs up to five thousand use a piece of heavy 
manila for a top sheet, and oil it well. This will enable you 
to feed the sheets easier and the tympan will last during the 
full run. If the ink you use is too heavy, thin it with equal 
parts of turpentine and kerosene. 


Unsuitable Size for Gold Bronze. 

(1190) “ Why is it that gold bronze, when printed on 
highly finished dark stock, does not show up right? I am 
using -white size. The work does not show as it should.” 

Answer.— The trouble is probably due to the manner of 
applying the size or possibly the quality of the size or 
bronze. For gold bronze you should use yellow size, and if 
enough of it is applied to the sheet and the bronze is the 
proper grade and applied while the size is still wet, it 
should cover fully and look as it ought to. Do not reduce 
your size with any greasy mixture. A little spirits of tur- 
pentine will do no harm. The rollers should not be too new 
or soft. Medium-hard rollers give the best service for this 
work. 

Washing Type-forms. 

(1191) F. E. Munger, manager of the Modern Print 
Shop, Detroit, Michigan, in referring to inquiry No. 1164, 
April issue, says: “I am going to tell you how I insist on 
type-forms being washed in this shop. When the form is 
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ready to wash, take a clean, soft rag, clear of all buttons 
and other substances that might injure the face of the 
form, saturate it with gasoline and wipe off the form well, 
then take a brush well saturated with gasoline and brush 
out the type. The cloth has removed all the ink that is on 
the face of the type and the brush takes out all that has 
been left on the sides and in the depressions in the face of 
the type. This method, when thought about a moment, will 
convince the most skeptical that the type is in first-class 
condition to go back into the case and be clean and ready 
for the next job. Of course, a form that has been washed 
off on the bed of cylinder press a number of times during a 
run, without the precaution of wiping off the face with a 
rag before brushing, will be in pretty bad shape and ought 
to go to the lye treatment.” 


Printing on Aluminum and Celluloid. 


(1192) A Canadian printer writes: “I will be pleased 
to have you inform me if it is possible to print on alumi- 
num and celluloid on a Westman & Baker jobber. If spe- 
cial presses or equipment is necessary, will be pleased to 
learn details.” 

Answer.— You may print on aluminum or celluloid on 
any job press. All you need is a special ink, which may be 
procured from your ink-dealer. The ink is a full-bodied 
variety, with considerable drier. These substances having 
no absorbent qualities the ink must dry wholly on the sur- 
face, hence the special ink. In using the ink the rollers 
must be fairly hard and just have contact with the type or 
plate, otherwise the ink will not be properly imparted to 
the form for transfer to the material to be printed. The 
make-ready must be carefully made, and a hard tympan 
should be used. To prevent the indenting of the material, 
a sheet of celluloid or brass should be placed just beneath 
the top sheet. The work should be laid out to dry. Do not 
pile work of this kind, unless it is printed from the lightest 
form. Allow work to stand at least over night before 


jogging. 
The Form-rollers Are Not Set Properly. 


(1193) Submits an impression of four pages of a 
newspaper in which part of the form is not inked properly. 
It appears that the rollers do not touch the form in spots, 
which causes white places. The printer in his letter says: 
“T can see no defect in the rollers, so I figure that it must 
be that the bed of the press does not press the form high 
enough to touch the rollers on the gripper end of the form. 
When I ink the form with a brayer, as you advised when 
making a test, it prints all right. Is it possible that the 
side bearers are too low to carry the form to the rollers? ” 

Answer.— We believe that when you reset the form- 
rollers so they press the vibrator a trifle stronger and 
against the form with a fair contact, you will have no fur- 
ther trouble. If the bed-bearers are type-high they are 
correct. Do not make any alteration here. 


Red Ink Dried Hard on Rollers. 


(1194) “Have just finished an order of butter wrap- 
pers in special red ink and now can not get the ink off the 
rollers, even with carbolic acid. Can you help us, for we 
expect a repeat order? ” 

Answer.— Try a mixture of equal parts of crude car- 
bolic acid and spirits of turpentine, and warm it a trifle 
when using it on the rollers. Rub the rollers vigorously 
with a cloth soaked with this mixture. It will do no harm 
to the rollers to allow them to stand over night wrapped 
in a cloth well saturated with this compound. Probably it 
will soften the varnish so as to allow the ink to be 
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removed from the rollers. We would suggest the advisa- 
bility of not allowing the press to stand any length of time 
with such quick-drying ink. Run oil over the rollers or 
wash up the press complete. 


The Function of Bearers. 


(1195) “ The purpose of bearers that are locked up in 
a small press chase has been the subject of discussion by 
the manager and myself, and we would like your opinion on 
the function of these bearers. How can you prevent wear 
on the ends of the rollers? ” 

Answer.— The bearers on a platen press seem to serve 
a twofold purpose. They cause the rollers to turn instead 
of slide over the form, and if of proper height they serve to 
bear off the impression in printing and give a more uniform 
distribution of the impact from the form. If a light form 
is to be printed, the bearers may be brought to bear on 
underlays and these prevent a slur, which so commonly 
occurs on presses that have been in use for a long period. 
The wear that occurs on rollers from the bearers may be 
minimized by washing the ends of the rollers in formalin or 
strong alum water. 


Ink Versus Impression. 


(1196) Submits two impressions of a 6 by 9 inch 
circular printed on enamel stock from an outline-finished 
half-tone plate, with descriptive matter in type. On a 
casual examination the two impressions look quite alike. 
However, a closer view shows that the lighter sheet has 
somewhat less impression than the darker one, which has a 
trifle too much ink. In writing, the pressman asks an opin- 
ion as to the relative values of the two impressions. The 
letter reads: ‘“ We enclose two proofs, marked No. 3 and 
No. 4, on which we ask you to criticize the make-ready and 
let us know which is the better piece of printing. The rea- 
son we wish to know this is that one was printed on one 
press, and the same form was printed again on another, 
both being platen presses.” 

Answer.— The difference in make-ready seems so slight 
that we would say it is immaterial. The real difference 
seems to be in the strength of color. No. 3 seems to carry 
a shade too much ink. Our preference is for No. 4. We 
believe that each one could carry a trifle more impression in 
the type sections without doing harm to the appearance of 
the sheet. An examination of the ink under the glass 
shows it to be a trifle weak in body. Possibly it was 
reduced. We can not see that the relative values of the two 
presses are disclosed by the test. 





OLD-TIME PRINTING PRESSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Old-time Printing Press- 
men’s Association, held at the clubroom of the Briggs House 
on April 11, officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, Garrett Burns; first vice-president, 
James L. Regan; second vice-president, Henry Wendorf; 
third vice-president, William Blaufuss; treasurer, A. B. 
Swanson; secretary, J. H. Bowman. Board of Directors: 
William Moran, Fred R. Coles, Otto Fritz. Sergeant-at- 
arms, Jules Bertaux. 

A movement was started to preserve in the archives of 
the association such specimens of the printing of years ago 
as were in the hands of members, many such having been 
donated for that purpose. Among the most highly prized is 
a full-bound copy of Volume II of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
donated by John Peterson, valued for its historical articles 
on the invention of the cylinder press, written by Stephen 
McNamara, one of the founders of the Chicago Pressmen’s 
Union. 
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Electrotyping and 
Steveotyping 


BY C. 8S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in any way 


pertaining to the trade are solicited. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 


receive respectful consideration. Address The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Matrix Sticking to Cuts in Dark Portions. 


(1199) “Iam sending you a package containing a cut 
and matrix from same. We have been having trouble for 
some time with the quality of our cuts or the manner in 
which they are stereotyped and printed. I wish you would 
please examine this cut and matrix, and inform me why the 
matrix should have stuck to the cut in the darker portions. 
I know a matrix will sometimes stick in the high lights 
when the cut is etched too deep, but can not understand 
why it should stick in the black portions. You will notice 
that it stuck on the black border to some extent. The 
matrix was made up of one No. 80 — No. 20 pink and three 
tissues. Please examine matrix and inform me as to the 
quality of same. Also inform me if the cut is etched cor- 
rectly for stereotyping and as to its general quality.” 

Answer.— Your matrix sticks to the etching for the 
reason that the paste squeezes through onto the face of the 
matrix. That is because either you are using too thin a 
paste — that is, without enough body —or you use your 
flong too soon after matrix is made. Roller matrices should 
be allowed to stand over night if possible, but at least the 
backs should stand three or four hours after they are 
pasted together. It does not matter so much about the 
tissues, although it is best to allow the finished flong some 
time to dry. Your matrix is made of the same combination 
of papers that is in general use, and appears to be all right. 
The etching is etched correctly for stereotyping, but if your 
printing is done on cheap print or newspaper we believe you 
will get better results from a coarser screen, say 55-line. 


Paste for Roller Mats. 

(1197) “I have learned the stereotyping trade and 
have a book written by you, but as many different machines 
have been introduced since its publication in 1905, there 
are some things I am not clear on. Here, where I am, the 
Duplex machines are used, and I would like to know what 
kind of paste is best for me, and what is the difference 
between yellow dextrin and white dextrin and gum arabic 
and glue, also which is the best matrix paper for use.” 

Answer.—A paste used for roller matrices with uniform 
success is as follows: Five pounds starch, 10 pounds flour, 
5 ounces elm-bark and 25 quarts water, cooked thoroughly. 
After it is cooked, add 3% pounds powdered whiting. It is 
a good scheme to add the whiting just before using the 
paste. If you prefer to use dextrin, another good formula 
is to mix 15 pounds white dextrin, 10 pounds powdered 
whiting and 5 pounds Oswego starch, in 22 quarts of 
water. Stir with the hands until all lumps have disap- 
peared and then cook in a steam-jacketed kettle. Pure dex- 
trin is made by boiling 25 parts sulphuric acid with 125 
parts water and adding by degrees a mixture of 100 parts 
starch and 125 parts cold water. The liquid is then low- 


ered in temperature to 60° or 70° C., at which it is allowed 
to stand for some time. It is next neutralized with chalk, 
filtered and evaporated. The color depends on the kind of 
starch used and upon a roasting process. The pure dextrin 
is a colorless and odorless white substance. The commer- 
cial dextrin is apt to be yellow, and it smells like over- 
baked bread. It is very much like gum arabic, for which 
it is often substituted. Glue is an entirely different prod- 
uct, being obtained from the hide and bones of animals. 
For the purpose of making paste, we believe the white 
dextrin to be the better, as it is smoother. Basset & 
Sutphin, of New York, make a very satisfactory matrix 
paper. We would suggest using one 80-pound, two 20- 
pound and two or three cream-tissue sheets in each flong. 


Matrix Composition. 

(1198) “Iam using what is called a cold-process stereo- 
typing outfit, and since first using I have had fair success. I 
do not claim to be a stereotyper, but think, with your help, I 
can make it stick. What I want to know is this: What is 
the best matrix composition to use and what is it com- 
posed of? I am using a dark-red powder now, which I 
believe is marble dust with other ingredients, but would 
like you to put me clear on this point, and also inform me 
if it would be possible for me to make a success of it with 
this kind of preparation.” 

Answer.— So far as we know, all “ cold processes ” for 
making stereos are secret. The Dalziel process consists in 
spreading evenly on‘a sheet of matrix paper, to a depth of 
about six points, a composition the nature of which is not 
made public but which resembles kaolin. The mold is made 
on an electrotype press, when the mixture is of the proper 
consistency. The mold is dried on a warm table and cast 
as usual. The Kahrs system is similar, but simpler and 
quicker. The composition (also secret) is spread on with 
a brush, and is beaten in when partly dry. It is then 
stripped from the form and dried, and cast like an ordinary 
matrix. The Schreiner process is a coated paper also, but 
the paper is prepared by the inventor and needs only to be 
moistened to be ready for use. There have also been put 
on the market several “ dry” processes. These consist of a 
prepared flong, chemically treated to make it porous and 
plastic, but not coated. The flong is a thick, spongy paper 
which packs smoothly under pressure. The matrix is made 
by laying a sheet of dry paper on the form and covering it 
with a thin blanket and a sheet of pressboard and running 
it through a rolling machine. Recently there has been per- 
fected by a German concern a new secret dry matrix, which 
may be purchased in this country. The matrix can not be 
beaten in with a brush, but is made on a matrix rolling 
machine. It has to be molded very slowly to give the face 
of the matrix ample time to flow to the face of the form. 
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It is claimed by the agents that the process is adapted to 
newspaper work, giving satisfactory results not only on 
type-matter but on half-tones as well. The London Daily 
Mail has been using the process, and has not had a steam- 
table in use for more than a year. As many as sixty curved 
newspaper plates have been taken from the mold. If the 
new matrix is as good as it is claimed to be, it will be of 
great value to the newspapers, as the elimination of the 
flong-making and steam-tables will result in saving con- 
siderable time. It will also enable the stereotypers to 
handle forms with wood-mounted cuts and wood type with 
greater facility. There is a shrinkage of about a quarter 
of an inch in the width of a page and three to four lines in 
the length. The matrices are expensive, costing from 30 
to 40 cents each, depending upon the quantity purchased. 





AN OLD-TIME SOUVENIR. 

An interesting example of early printing in Chicago is 
an invitation to a Christmas party at the City Hall. The 
original is owned by Miss Harriet Dunn and was received 
by her mother, Mrs. Eveline Guthrie Dunn, sixty-four years 


ago. This worn and yellowed souvenir of social life in 
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Chicago in 1848 was printed in the job office of the Chicago 
Journal, which then maintained such a department. The 
invitation announced “ quadrille and waltzing.” A wood- 
cut, evidently kept in stock for such purposes, shows a 
couple in a very stiff attitude treading the measure of the 
old-fashioned square dance. The “ floor manager,” J. B. 
Robinson, was the city dancing-master, and the music was 
furnished by a brass band. : 





RICHARDSON SWAPS SMITHS. 

State Printer Friend W. Richardson, of California, has 
appointed Frank J. Smith as general foreman of the State 
Printing Office at a salary of $2,700 a year. He succeeds 
Andrew F. Smith, who recently resigned. The new fore- 
man has had wide experience in large job-printing estab- 
lishments, and at the time of receiving his appointment was 
foreman of the advertising-room of the San Francisco 
Examiner. 
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THE ELITE PRINTING COMPANY — THIRD 
ANNUAL INDUSTRIAL SHOW. 

At the Third Annual Industrial Show, held in February 
at San Diego, California, the Elite Printing Company, 
George H. Sherlock and Guy T. Keene, proprietors, occu- 
pied a booth with an exhibit of their samples, supplemented 
by an interesting and instructive display of type metal, 
molds, type in the different stages up to the finished product, 
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THE ELITE PRINTING COMPANY. 
Third Annual Industrial Show, Held at San Diego, California. 


furnished by the various foundries, and paper-stock sam- 
ples gathered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, showing the 
numerous qualities, weights, tints and sizes. 

The decorations were all of paper, a deep-red cover- 
stock being used largely as a background for the samples, 
and a cream book-stock finishing the space above. One 
feature which attracted much attention was a tray of the 
rags from which Old Hampshire bond is made, another 
tray of the pulp, and then the finished product. A single 
type of each size, from six-point to seventy-two-point, was 
suspended by a string so that the visitor could handle it 
and it would drop back into place when released. Numer- 
ous placards in two colors aimed to enlighten the passers-by 
by terse phrases relative to the printing industry. 

The printer’s devil was there, dressed in red, with horns 
and other appendages, and assisted in passing out cards and 
a specially prepared booklet giving “ inside information on 
old and new methods ” of printing. During the same week 
these booklets were placed in practically every business 
place and office in the city. 

In sizing up the enterprise as an advertising proposition 
Messrs. Sherlock and Keene consider the hundred dollars 
which it cost them well spent. In the first place there were 
about a hundred other exhibitors, from among the most 
wide-awake business firms of the city, with whom there 
were excellent opportunities to become more closely asso- 
ciated. During the week thirty thousand adults paid admis- 
sion to the show, and practically all of them passed each 
booth. If the exhibitor failed to secure the attention of a 
good share of them, it was his own fault. 





A GOOD, KIND POET. 
“ He is one of the best poets in this country.” 
“JT have never seen any of his poems in print.” 
“Tt isn’t likely that you ever will. He is always trying 
to make other people happy, so he carefully hides his poems 
as soon as they are written.” — Record. 
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BY 8S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


To Learn Photoengraving. 


B. B. Frank, New York, writes: “Can you recommend 
the Effingham College of Photoengraving to be reliable, or 
where can I learn the trade thoroughly? About what would 
such a course cost, and how long would it take? In your 
estimation which of these two branches do you consider the 
better — photographic department or finishing department? 
What is the scale of wages in these departments? After 
graduating from the college, would it be hard to find work, 
so that I can get practical shop experience? Would I have 
trouble to join the union? ” 

Answer.—The writer has no personal knowledge regard- 
ing the schools at Effingham. The practical way to learn 
photoengraving is to engage as an apprentice in a photo- 
engraving shop, taking up the branch of the work to which 
you feel yourself best adapted, and then, after five years’ 
apprenticeship and you prove yourself competent, you will 
be admitted to the union and can earn the prevailing scale 
of wages. To get work and hold your position after that 
depends entirely on yourself. 


Hanky Panky in Processwork. 


The complaint of Mr. William Ottmann, president of 
the United States Lithograph Company, alleging that 
through misrepresentation of a process for rapidly pro- 
ducing pictures in color he was relieved of $100,000 and 
obligated to pay much more, calls attention again to the 
value of THE INLAND PRINTER research department. The 
sums of money that have been saved prospective buyers 
through its aid can of course never be estimated. But 
Mr. Ottmann is not alone in misfortune. The writer knows 
of other firms in New York that have recently been swin- 
dled and some who are at present being duped into parting 
with large sums of money for alleged new processes, but 
fearing disagreeable publicity they pocket their losses and 
allow the swindlers to go free to prey on others. If, before 
purchasing an alleged improvement in any department con- 
nected with the graphic arts, the research department would 
be consulted, then the genuine inventor would be assisted, 
fraud would be prevented, and all would be kept as secret 
as professional matters are, when required. 


Enamel for Zinc. 


J. W. Parker, Boston, writes: “ Please oblige an old 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER with some advice about 
making the enamel stay on zinc. When I was in the West 
I had no trouble, but since coming East the enamel does not 
seem to stick on the zinc. The formula I use is enclosed. 
Is my trouble with the climate? Must I modify the formula, 
and in what way? ” 

Answer.— The formula for the enamel you use on zinc 
is all right. It is the one published in this department some 


years ago. The writer’s experience is that a formula that 
works well on copper will answer for zinc, providing the 
zine is properly prepared to receive it, and the enamel is 
hardened after development. A proof that the condition of 
the surface of the zinc is most important is found from the 
fact that a piece of zine grained in a machine, as for offset 
printing, can be coated with “any old enamel” solution, 
and the latter will not come off in the etching. Therefore 
the surface of the zinc should be given a matt surface, 
which is done, after charcoaling the surface, by placing the 
zine in a bath of the following ingredients: Water, 40 
ounces; powdered alum, 1 ounce, and nitric acid, 1 dram. 
Keep this solution brushed over the zinc until the whole 
surface takes on a beautiful matt silver appearance. Wash 
in clean water, and with a tuft of cotton remove the slight 
oxid; then, while the plate is wet, flow on the enamel sev- 
eral times so as to remove the water. Whirl as usual. 
Now, to make assurance doubly sure that the enamel will 
not come off during the etching, the plate may be laid for 
about three minutes, after development, in a hardening 
bath. The writer favors the following bath: Water, 40 
ounces; wood alcohol, 3 ounces; chrome alum, 5 grains, 
and chromic acid, 5 grains. After three minutes in this 
hardening bath the plate is rinsed under the tap, dried and 
etched. This treatment should make enamel stick, even in 
Boston. 


The High-light Process Again. 


“ Student,” Brooklyn, New York, writes: “Could you 
tell me anything about another new ‘high-light’ negative 
method that has just been ‘ patented ’ and is going to ‘ revo- 
lutionize’ our business once more? It is called the ‘air 
space’ or ‘air cushion’ method. My boss showed me a cir- 
cular in which the new method is claimed to be an improve- 
ment in every way. He asked me to find out about it, so I 
write you.” 

Answer.— You should have forwarded the circular, 
which might have given a clue as to which particular 
method of making high-light half-tone negatives is being 
used. As you will see by an article on another page of this 
issue, the high-light half-tone method was the one used by 
the writer of this in the late seventies, or thirty-three years 
ago, and still it is reinvented every now and then and the 
process sold for large sums of money. This “air space” 
method which alarms your employer is one of the customary 
methods of making high-light half-tone negatives. It is 
this: Make the half-tone negative as usual and then rack 
the half-tone screen so far forward that the lines of the 
screen no longer cast shadows on the sensitive plate; then 
continue the exposure on the copy. This will close up the 
transparent dots in the high lights of the negative. In 
England, where the cameras have the screens in a hinged 
frame, the half-tone screen is simply swung to the side of 
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the camera, out of the way, and the exposure is continued 
on the copy with a small stop. Several simple methods of 
making high-light half-tone negatives have been explained 
in this department, so that at least our readers need not 
pay their money for alleged new inventions. 


Brief Answers to a Few Queries. 


F. W. P., Paterson, New Jersey: This department can 
not advise as to whether it will pay one to learn the photo- 
engraving business. It is like the question of whether it is 
wiser to marry than remain single —“ Don’t” being the 
better answer. Still — it all depends. 

“ Photoengraver,” Lowell, Massachusetts: Your stripped 
films curl because the rubber solution is too thick. Dilute 
it one-half with benzin and see if that does not work a cure. 
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tion in June. They also have codfish. It is not a prohibi- 
tion town. That would be impossible with a mayor named 
Fitzgerald. 


Some Early Half-tone History. 


The esteemed British Journal of Photography of August 
4, 1911, published the highly interesting lecture by Fred E. 
Ives on “ The Early History of the Half-tone Process,” rea’ 
before the convention of the International Association of 
Photoengravers, held in Cincinnati last year, and the fol- 
lowing week had this brief editorial reference to it: 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF HALF-TONES. 


The paper published last week in the British Journal is a very val- 
uable one, as giving some definite information at first hand of the early 
history of the half-tone process. Mr. Ives’ work is, however, tolerably 


THE CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE. FROM STATUE NEAR TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


From New York “ Daily Graphic,’”’ September 23, 1880. 
Half-tone by S. H. Horgan. 


D. J. Duffy, Philadelphia: I would advise you to geta 
magnifying glass from your dealer in photoengraving sup- 
plies. For books on processwork, write THE INLAND 
PRINTER and you will get a list of them, with prices. 

“ Employer,” New York: Send $1 to George Brigden, 
82 Bay street, Toronto, Ontario, for the first volume of the 
Photo Engravers’ Bulletin, and you will get the most valu- 
able work on cost systems for photoengravers that has been 
published. 

“ Dyspeptic,” Cincinnati: No, you will not be obliged 
to eat beans all the time if you go to Boston for the conven- 


well known, in spite of his skepticism in this respect. Therefore the 
most interesting part of the article consisted in the remarks of Mr. 
Horgan, toward the end. It is much to be hoped he will amplify these, 
and give precise facts and dates as regards the early half-tone work he 
mentions, stating how the early half-tone screens were made and how 
they were used. Most engravers are not aware that screens were pro- 
duced as early as the sixties, nor that they were used, in anything like 
the same way, in the seventies. It would be most interesting to have 
those further details that Mr. Horgan is now probably alone able to 
supply. 

Old readers of THE INLAND PRINTER have from time to 
time been informed about some of the early history of the 


half-tone, but to oblige the able editor of the British Journal 
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of Photography and also those who heard the writer’s 
impromptu remarks at the Cincinnati convention, the fol- 
lowing might be added: 

In THE INLAND PRINTER for September and October, 
1894, the writer called attention, for the first time, to the 
pioneer work of Gen. Frederick W. Von Egloffstein and 
reproduced, on page 38 of the October issue, one of the 
wonderful half-tones made in 1868, or earlier, by General 
Von Egloffstein. 

The publication of that bit of history brought out a let- 
ter from Mr. Sartain, the steel engraver of Philadelphia, 
stating that he had ruled half-tone screens for Baron von 
Egloffstein in 1860, before the Baron enlisted for the Civil 
War, from which he returned as a general. 

Without knowledge of any previous attempts at half- 
tone work the writer invented a half-tone method and 
applied to the United States Patent Office for protection on 
it. The date of the filing of the caveat was December 22, 
1877, and the title, “Methods of Photomechanical Printing.” 

Being too poor to apply for a patent, the invention was 
neglected until too late to file an application. And with the 
tremendous responsibility of superintending the largest 
process plant in the New World, there was no opportunity 
to introduce the invention. Besides, the paper, ink, presses 
and workmen of that time were stumbling-blocks to getting 
successful results. 

Those interested will find in the files of the New York 
Daily Graphic, beginning March 4, 1880, plenty of exam- 
ples of half-tone. 

With this article is reproduced a single-column half- 
tone, made February 14, 1880; also a reproduction of a 
half-tone of a bas-relief — “ The Capture of Major Andre” 
— reproduced from the New York Daily Graphic of Sep- 
tember 23, 1880. 

It will be understood that these are reproductions of 
reproductions and consequently have lost much of their 
original character. 

Engravers will remark that these productions of 1880 
are “high-light ” half-tones—that is, the gradations extend 
from black to clear white in the extreme high lights. This 
was necessary for printing in those days, and is valuable 
for many purposes to-day, such as the requirements of the 
offset press. This “high-light” half-tone method has been 
reinvented many times since and sold at large sums as a 
novelty. 

Space being precious, there is no opportunity to go into 
details regarding those early half-tones or the screens used. 
Later I may show my very first attempt at half-tone made 
prior to the filing of the caveat on it in 1877. 


Photoengraving Metal Rules. 

“ Manufacturer of Tools,” Springfield, Ohio, writes for 
information as to how best to apply the etching process to 
the engraving of metal rules. Also the cost of fitting up for 
doing the work. 

Answer.— This question has been asked before and must 
receive the same reply: Do not attempt it. It ‘would be 
just as reasonable for a photoengraver to go into the manu- 
facture of saws as for a machinist to add photoengraving 
to his plant. Turn this work over to a photoengraver. As 
it is work entirely out of the regular line of business, it 
might be said to the photoengraver who would undertake 
the etching of metal rules that the way to go about it is as 
follows: Prepare to do the engraving on large sheets of 
metal, which are to be cut afterwards into the desired 
widths and lengths — this work being that of the machinist. 
You will require a “ flat” of duplicate positives to engrave 
‘rom, absolutely right in measurements and separated from 
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each other so as to allow for the cutting of the metal later. 
The reader will see at once that the work is one of scien- 
tific precision if the product is to be worth while. Of 
course there is the way to make the negatives by using a 
ruling machine and etching in the transparent fine lines on 
glass previously covered with an asphaltum varnish. The 
whole glass could be engraved in lines, and the rules sepa- 








A HALF-TONE OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS AGO. 
By S. H. Horgan. 


rated by stopping-out varnish. The numbers would also be 
etched in the varnish. From such a negative as many posi- 
tives as required can be made. The whole work is the 
business of the photoengraver and would not be difficult to 
do, as shown by the above hints. 


Light Intensity of Arc-light Pairs. 

J. B. D., New York, writes: “I have a pair of arc 
lamps on my camera that do not burn evenly, I am sure. 
I noticed it first on the reproduction of large copy. The 
negatives would always be more intense on one side than 
the other and come up quicker in the development on one 
side. To the eye, the lamps seem to give an equal degree 
of light on the copy. The electrician says the lamps burn 
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exactly alike. The boss has taken the electrician’s side and 
says there is something the matter with the camera or the 
way I develop the negatives. How can I prove whether the 
lamps are at fault, or myself? ” 

Answer.— One way to prove whether the lamps are not 
working evenly is to reverse their positions and see if the 
stronger light is always on the side of one of the lamps. 
It is customary for operators to hold a pencil in the light 
from koth lamps, in the center of the copy-board and a 
slight distance away from a piece of white paper on the 
board, to see if the shadows thrown by the pencil are of the 
same depth and of the same shade of color. They usually 
are not. One shadow may be found to be yellow and the 
other to be violet. This may be due to the carbons. If this 














Hotel Brunswick, Boston, M 





difference in color is characteristic of one of the lamps, 
even after the carbons are transposed, then the trouble is 
with the lamp, and the lampmaker or the electrician should 
correct it. Should the shadows be of the same color, but 
different in intensity, a rearrangement of the distances of 
the lamps from the board will adjust that. Another way to 
test the intensity of a pair of arc lights is through the use 
of Bunsen’s photometer. Place the pair of lamps to be 
tested, say, ten feet apart. Hold a sheet of white paper, 
with a grease spot on it, exactly midway between the 
lamps. If the grease spot looks like a dark patch on one 
side and a transparent grease spot on the other, then the 
lamps are not giving the same intensity of light. By 
moving the paper until the grease spot is of the same shade 
on both sides of the paper, and noting the proportionate 
distance between the lamps, the relative intensity of the 
lamps may be determined. 


A New Metal for Engravers. 


Attention is called here, for the first time, to a new 
metal which has some possibilities for engravers’ use. It is 
a metal that is as hard as steel, without danger of rusting. 
It takes a beautiful polish, and is about the weight and 
price of copper, with the advantage that engraving done on 
it will stand the wear of any edition a steel plate will. 

Monel metal is the name given to this new metal. It is 
a natural alloy, composed of about sixty-eight per cent 
nickel and twenty-seven per cent copper. The ore from 
which Monel metal comes is mined in Canada. And though 
it is but a comparatively recent discovery, the claim that it 
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is noncorrodible has already brought it into such uses a: 
material for roofing, and for purposes where other metal: 
would corrode. The United States Government is specify- 
ing it for construction work on battle-ships. The propellers 
of the North Dakota, for instance, weighing nearly eight 
tons each, are made of Monel metal. 

When the writer proposed to use it for etching in place 
of copper, the experts smiled at the idea, as the metal w:.- 
impervious to acids. But I took a sheet, had it polished, 
made a print on it in enamel, and put it in an Axel Holm- 
strom etching machine, with the chlorid of iron about 37° 
Baumé. With the paddle revolving at about five hundred 
a minute, it was etched to a good printing depth in about 
six minutes. Further experiments showed that in slightly 
acid chlorid of iron it required a period of about four times 
that required to etch copper. Of course the routing and 
beveling tools will have to be specially hardened to work it, 
but for embossing dies, for other metals, or for woods, and 
for purposes requiring extreme durability, Monel metal 
will find its field in our business from this announcement. 


The Coming Photoengravers’ Convention. 


The convention of the International Association of 
Photoengravers, to be held at Boston on June 10-12, will 
undoubtedly be the largest and most enjoyable among the 
memorable conventions of this rapidly growing organiza- 
tion. 

E. W. Houser, the “ live-wire ” president of the organ- 
ization, and the hustling committees he has gathered are a 
guarantee that the attendance will exceed that of any pre- 
vious gathering. 

Then the make-up of the Boston committees is an assur- 
ance that the welcome of the engravers to “ the most Irish 
city ” in the United States will be as hearty as if it were 
Ireland itself, under home rule. 

W. M. Tenney, the first president of the association, is 
chairman of the Entertainment Committee, assisted by 
C. G. Sunergren and E. C. Tripp. The other committees 
are: Reception, W. D. Wright, W. C. Van Vlack and 
Marcus Graham; Finance, S. E. Blanchard, A. W. Demp- 
sey and Edwin Peters; Speakers, L. B. Folsom, C. H. King 
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Entertainment Committee 
June 10-11-12 


and W. D. Wright; Information, W. J. Dobinson, J. W. 
Doran and A. G. Wesson; Printing, F. W. Dunbar, F. Hen- 
dry and T. F. Burbank; Publicity, L. B. Folsom, C. H. 
King and W. D. Wright; Committee to Secure Cooperation 
of Engravers, F. Hendry and W. H. Bowker. 

The headquarters of the convention will be at Hotel 
Brunswick, Copley square, where rooms can be had on the 
American plan for from $2 a day upward; rooms with 
bath, $2.50 a day and upward. In the immediate vicinity 
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Information Committee — Ask Them. 


are the Vendome, Westminster, Victoria, Copley Square, 
Nottingham, Oxford and Lenox. The prices for rooms in 
these hotels range from $1 to $5 a day, so that every one 
will find ample accommodation and at reasonable prices. 
Supplymen can obtain rooms for displaying their goods at 
the Hotel Brunswick. 


W. D. Wright, Chairman Reception Committee. 


To those going from New York the trip by the boats is 
a most enjoyable one, and to parties of ten or twelve special 
rates may be had. 

The program for the convention was not made up at 
this writing. Monday, June 10, will be given up to the 
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business of the convention; Tuesday, to unfinished business 
and to educational affairs, costs and prices. The ladies 
attending the convention will be entertained on Tuesday, 
and in the evening there will be a sumptuous banquet for 
both the delegates and the ladies. Wednesday, the 12th, 
will be given over entirely to entertainment, and one of the 
unforgetable features promises to be a real old-fashioned 
New England clambake, with all the frills and accessories. 
“Accessories ” is a most inclusive word and may contain, 
deep in its meaning, some of the famous New England rum 
or only “ Harvard ” beer. 

Every American should visit Boston — and here is the 
most favorable opportunity for every engraver in the coun- 
try to see it, with his family. It has, concentrated within 


L. B. Folsom, Chairman Committee on Speakers. 


short distances, more scenes of real historic interest than 
any other place in the country, and is a model city in many 
ways. The information, inspiration and enjoyment engra- 
vers will get from a trip to Boston this year will bring 
them returns during their whole business life. So then, 
“On to Boston! ” 





TYPOGRAPHICAL OFFICERS AS BUSINESS MEN. 


In the light of the many unkind things said about the 
business ability of printers, THE INLAND PRINTER takes 
pleasure in giving its readers an idea of how business is 
conducted at the headquarters of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Expert accountants who are in the 
employ of the leading bank at Indianapolis, and who 
recently audited the books of the Typographical Union, 
had this to say in their official report: 


During the trial of the McNamara brothers the daily press had 
much to say about the incomplete accounting systems of trade unions. 
Statements were made to the effect that labor organizations kept no 
accurate record of their financial transactions, and the officers thereof 
handled immense sums without accounting therefor to. the membership. 
Possibly these reports may be correct as regards some organizations, 
but they do not in any sense apply to the International Typographical 
Union. For the benefit of your members, we desire to say the account- 
ing system of the International Typographical Union is as perfect as 
that of any bank or other financial institution, and is especially adapted 
to the business of the organization. Through the monthly financial 
statements published in the Journal, the membership is fully informed 
upon all financial affairs of the organization. Every item received or 
expended can be easily traced through the books, and your secretary’s 
books are in balance, in excellent condition, and correct in every par- 
ticular. 
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Machine Com- 


posit Or 


BY JOHN 8. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Grows in Beauty and Interest. 

The Linotype Bulletin, published by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, under the editorship of L. A. Horn- 
stein, continues to grow in beauty and interest with each 
succeeding number. The April issue, in two colors, with an 
embossed cover in blue and gold, is an artistic production, 
and contains much of interest to all linotypers. As it is for 
free distribution, there is no excuse for any one who is not 
on the mailing-list. 


Matrices Needed Cleaning. 

A correspondent writes as follows: “ Your letter of 
instructions to me regarding the dropping of the matrices 
on our No. 2 machine was of great value. The elimination 
of the oil solved the problem, and now I have no trouble. 
I cleaned the matrices, magazines, and everything that 
came in contact with the matrices, and the machine is 
running smoothly. Before this treatment the touch of the 
machine would change and interfere greatly with both 
speed and clean proofs.” 


New Linotype Faces. 

A supplemental catalogue of one-line specimens of lino- 
type faces has just been printed by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. The original edition appeared in August, 
1910, and contained about 525 different faces of linotype 
matrices, the supplement adding 125 new faces. The addi- 
tions to the job fonts and head-letter faces indicate the 
trend of the linotype, while some new faces of foreign types 
are also shown. There is very little composition — and it 
is growing less—that can not be done the “ Linotype Way.” 


Ejector Was Loose. 

A Colorado operator, who some time ago asked this 
department for advice, now writes: “I wrote to you some 
time ago in regard to this machine—a square-base model— 
and received your reply as to cause of the toe of the right- 
hand liner being battered. Your suggestion that perhaps 
the ejector-blade was loose on its pins was correct. I had 
purchased a new liner and ejector-blade before your reply 
reached me, and to the present time have had no trouble, as 
the new ejector has no play on the pins to allow it to do any 
fancy stunts. The mold-slide was a little low, and I have 
raised it as you instructed.” 

Metal Mixing. 

Under the title of “ Mixing Printers’ Metals,” George A. 
Righter, mechanical superintendent of the Decatur (IIl.) 
Herald, has printed a twenty-two-page booklet which con- 
tains about all that can be said on the subject of printers’ 
metals. It is handled in a thorough, straightforward man- 
ner, and shows its author to be entirely familiar with his 
theme. His formule for the various classes of metals, such 


as type, linotype, monotype, stereotype, etc., are reliable 
and accurate, and the suggestions given in order to convert 
one into another are alone worth the price of the book. 
There is no excuse for printers remaining ‘in the dark 
regarding metal mixing and toning when this booklet is 
within their reach. It is sold by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany; price, $5. 


Worn Matrix Combination. 


A Minneapolis operator-machinist writes: “I am 
enclosing a number of matrices with combinations badly 
worn which I removed from the machine I recently took 
charge of (a Model 2), which has been in use about eight 
years. When the machine was put in, a compositor who 
had had no previous linotype experience was given charge 
of it and has been on the job since. I learned this trouble 
had existed for two years at least. Instead of locating the 
cause of the wearing and having it remedied, I find that as 
soon as matrices had become so worn that they would not 
‘hang on,’ a sharp punch was brought into use, and a 
punch behind the worn combinations of the matrix extended 
it out far enough to enable it to ‘ shoot the chutes’ a few 
times more. Being anxious to have this trouble remedied, 
I have taken the nicks out of the second-elevator bar that 
were caused by its coming in contact with bands not trans- 
ferring (which I have remedied), and will renew the bar; 
renewed the elevator transfer slide finger, which was badly 
bent, and also lined first elevator guide and bar, so that 
matrices could be transferred by hand without any notice- 
able friction. I also found the distributor-box bar was 
bruised on the left end, caused by the second-elevator bar- 
plate coming in contact with it while carrying a heavy line. 
I have renewed the bar and they line up perfectly, and, 
after strengthening the second-elevator adjusting-spring, 
have had no further trouble with lines flipping up; also 
renewed second-elevator starting-spring, which I found to 
be in six pieces. On examining the distributor-box I found 
that the back and front plate tilting-rail dowel holes had 
been filed on the lower edge about the sixteenth of an inch, 
but I can not see that this would cause the wear referred 
to. However, I have filled in the hollow parts as orig- 
inally made, and the rails are perfectly even, and after 
straightening the distributor-box back plate upper rail, 
which was bent in far enough to bind, I discovered that the 
combination-bar was about the thirty-second of an inch too 
high at this end, and I lowered it so that matrices would 
enter onto the bar freely, and, as you will notice, most of 
the wear is on the lower part of the matrix combinations. 
I think this last adjustment will help some. There is a 
slight vibration caused by a weak floor, and I think some of 
the injured matrices show signs of being injured by butting 
into blocked channels while on the bar. As the wearing of 
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matrices is quite a serious matter, any further suggestions 
through your valuable department will be welcome.” 

Answer.— The bruised and worn condition of the matrix 
combinations is no doubt due to the defects you stated, and 
the removal of the two bars should prevent a recurrence of 
the trouble. There are two places where you should note 
the freedom of transferrence—from first-elevator to 
second-elevator bar, and from the distributor-box bar to 
the distributor-bar. As you state the transfer of matrices 
at the first-mentioned point occurs without undue friction, 
it may be well to examine again the transfer of the matrices 
to the distributor-bar. This operation may be made easily. 
Place a pi sort in the distributor-box and turn the screw by 
hand until the edge of the matrix is three-sixteenths of an 
inch from the end of the box-rails; raise the back screw 
and observe the space between the brass strip and top of the 
matrix-ear. This space should be trifling; in fact, just a 
clearance is necessary. Having the rails the proper dis- 
tance apart and the bar set correctly, you should have no 
further trouble. 


Hollow Slugs. 

A Pennsylvania correspondent writes as follows: “Some 
time ago I wrote you for advice as to how to overcome the 
difficulty I was having with hollow slugs, caved-in letters, 
etc. You advised the purchase of a new plunger for the 
metal-pot. I bought the plunger and put it on, but it seems 
to help very little, if at all. I have purposely delayed 
writing you again to observe it under all conditions. The 
most peculiar part of the matter is that the trouble only 
occurs on slugs fifteen ems and wider, generally ten or 
twelve point. A long slug, such as twenty-four or twenty- 
six ems, never causes any trouble. I am commencing to 
suspect now that the trouble is in the vents of the mouth- 
piece. When I give these a good cleaning out I get a good 
slug, with no sign of trouble for a while. Then the old 
trouble returns and I must repeat the operation. It may 
run nicely for three or four hours, sometimes for only one 
hour. Somehow these vents seem to fill up.” 

Answer.— The slugs show that the plunger action is not 
altogether normal. We suggest the following proceedings: 
Remove plunger; clean it. Dip metal out of pot until the 
top of the well is exposed. Drop in a piece of tallow and a 
spoonful of graphite; put in plunger. Clean hole on side 
of well with the end of the pot-mouth wiper. Increase the 
stress of the pump-lever spring. Decrease the temperature 
a trifle if the slugs show the metal to be too hot. Having 
done the foregoing, we would suggest the following as a 
daily procedure: Mouthpiece should be wiped and the jets 
punched out and the cross-vents scratched free from oxid. 
The plunger should be cleaned twice a day. After cleaning, 
dip the plunger into a can having tallow and graphite 
mixed and put into the pot with this mixture on. If the 
foregoing is no help to you, then remove the mouthpiece 
and clean out the throat. Do this while the pot is hot and 
flush it at the same time. This operation is done by press- 
Ing down quickly on the plunger and ejecting metal from 
the throat. Another thing to note is that the plunger on 
descending should not allow metal to spurt upward from 
the well; if this is present to a large degree you may need 
a new crucible. 


Line-delivery Carriage Adjustment. 

A Wisconsin operator writes: “I followed your in- 
structions in regard to slug-shifter and noted immediate 
improvement. (1) The mercury regulator leaks (mercury 
disappears entirely in thirty-six hours) and it is impossi- 
ble to keep even temperature. Am sending to factory for 
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new part. I am now working old machine altogether, and 
troubles are too numerous to mention. However, I shall 
describe the chief ones, as they are a source of the greatest 
annoyance and I should like your advice on the matter. 
(2) I recently put on a new set of distributing screws and 
timed them properly — but large matrices carry on screws 
at an angle. (8) I had occasion to adjust split bearing on 
line-delivery shaft. I let carriage go over full stroke into 
first elevator, then tapped on arm until it caused stopping- 
pawl barely to clear the stop-lever, but carriage would not 
return to seat. After experimenting for a while I called 
the day man. He laughed and said: ‘ Make the pawl 
clear lug one-half inch and then try it.’ I did so. It 
worked all right, but carriage came back with two loud, 
distinct jerks. He insisted on letting it go at that, so there 
is where the matter rests. He claims it has been jerking 
that way for five years.” 

Answer.—(1) If the mercury leaks from the governor 
all you have to do is to locate the point and apply litharge 
and glycerin when the parts are cold. There are but three 
places where it can leak — where holder is connected to the 
tube, where the tube is connected to the head, and where the 
lower end of the glass is inserted into the head on a washer. 
(2) If the matrices travel at the angle you show in letter it 
is quite possible the lower screw is not timed correctly. 
Remove the distributor-box and see if the point of the 
thread of the front upper and lower screws are in the same 
relative position as they should be. The matrices should 
hang almost perpendicularly while distributing. The lower 
end may be a trifle in advance of the upper end. (3) In 
regard to the split bearing, you probably failed to note that 
the plate, and possibly the pawl, was out of adjustment, as 
well as the split bearing. Your method was correct, but as 
the plate was also out of adjustment there were no results. 
You should have the stopping-pawl fifteenth-sixteenths of 


an inch from the right edge of the cam. The plate should 
be set so the pawl will be pushed one sixty-fourth of an 
inch off of the stop-lever by the roller — not one-half inch, 


as you state. Then the carriage will return almost noise- 


lessly. 


Clogged Mouthpiece and Damaged Matrices. 


A New Jersey operator writes: ‘“(1) I have great diffi- 
culty in keeping the vents open and therefore get a spongy 
slug, like specimens enclosed, and sometimes they are much 
worse. The metal that we use on the machines is the same 
as used for making the news plates. Some time ago the 
metal was too hard and filled up the holes in the mouth- 
piece. They toned it up with tin or something, and since 
then I have had trouble in keeping the vents open. On 
some machines I have more trouble than on others. (2) I 
am sending you a damaged matrix with the front and back 
lower lugs injured. The small assembler-glass seems to be 
clear. Please advise me. (3) I have been having some 
trouble with left-hand liner springing out about a thirty- 
second of an inch, causing a fin on the end of slug. Please 
give me your advice on these matters.” 

Answer.— The hardness of the metal is probably the 
cause of much of the trouble. This probably has caused 
the closing of the jets in the mouthpiece and possibly the 
throat back of the mouthpiece. Remove the mouthpiece 
from the pot and clean out the throat. If the oxid has 
collected in the throat and is difficult to dislodge, use a 
mouthpiece-cleaner (F 827), and while the pot is hot apply 
it vigorously, having previously placed a quantity of tallow 
in the throat and allowed it to burn out. Flush the throat 
by a rapid downward movement of the plunger by hand, 
the metal to be caught in a box or other receptacle. Before 
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returning the mouthpiece to place, it might be well to 
enlarge each jet from the back with a No. 28 drill. This 
will make it easier to keep the jets open. This plan has 
been used for a long time with success by linotype machin- 
ists in England and the colonies. (2) Possibly you can 
diminish the wear on the matrix lower ears a trifle by less- 
ening the impact with the rails in the assembling elevator. 
This may be done by diminishing the space between the 
chute-spring and rails of the assembler, and by bending the 
assembler-springs closer to the chute-spring plate at the 
lower end. This must be tried out so as not to cause trans- 
positions. (3) In regard to the left mold-liner, remove the 
mold, and, when it is cold, cover the inside surfaces of the 
cap and base with blue ointment, and allow it to stand over 
night. Also give the liners similar treatment. This will 
loosen all metal attached, and it can then be readily re- 
moved. Procure some crocus powder, and, with a little oil, 
polish the mold and ends of the liners. Then clean all these 
parts and assemble and return to the disk. If the liners 
are held properly by the pressure from the mold-cap screws 
they should not be readily dislodged, except where a tight 
slug is forced out, and in this case the cramping of the slug 
by the unequal pressure on each end from the ejector-blade 
is the cause. However, if you prevent the occurrence of 
spongy slugs you will have no tight slugs. Examine the 
ejector-blade and see if it seats firmly on the pins of the 
slide, as it should. This defect proves a cause for stuck 
slugs, sometimes. 


Ejector-guide Trouble. 


The following is from a Nebraska operator: “As a 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER I am writing you regard- 
ing linotype troubles, past and present. Regarding your 
reply as to speed of machine, I was unable to get an elec- 
trician to change speed of motor (direct-connected) as you 
suggested. Instead, I have glued a thick piece of leather 
around pulley back of keyboard, making it enough larger to 
speed machine at about seventy revolutions, which has 
remedied the distributor troubles and made a great differ- 
ence in working of keyboard. Would like now to ask for a 
few suggestions: (1) Have just been having trouble with 
ejector-guide. Removed it the other day and found that 
upper corner of blade had cut into friction and bar to con- 
siderable depth. Am using thirteen-em ten-point blade. 
Cuts deepest at upper corner, although cut extended almost 
to bottom. Replaced bar and friction with new ones and 
find that friction has begun cutting at top corner of blade. 
Bar is perfectly free from metal and dirt, and is oiled. 
Springs seem very stiff to me. Upper spring is larger and 
stronger than lower one. Is that as it should be? Machine 
is Model 1, rebuilt. I believe guide would work first-rate 
on wide blade, but with narrow blade the top of bar does 
not seem to depress easily enough. Please give me correct 
method of replacing friction, inserting it into bar, etc. 
(2) Is it all right and advisable to use graphite on second- 
elevator upper and lower guides? (3) What would be a 
fair average composition for ten hours, on rebuilt Model 1, 
operator to take good care of machine, repair and keep 
clean — to do all work connected with machine? Matter to 
be regular run of newspaper stuff, copy good, bad and 
indifferent, set thirteen ems eight-point. Average to be per 
day, week after week. (4) Where can I obtain literature 
on care of motors? (5) Does THE INLAND PRINTER pro- 
vide a course through correspondence on operation and care 
of linotypes? If so, what is the expense of same? ” 

Answer.—(1) The pressure-bar friction, of brass, usu- 
ally wears rapidly where a thick blade is used, owing to the 
friction induced. Do not oil the ejector-blade, as it will 
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cause the oil to be transferred to the front of the mold and 
later to the matrices. By removing ghe top spring from 
behind the pressure-bar the wear on the friction will be 
minimized. In replacing a new friction, place outward the 
edge that has the beveled corners. If the blade catches on 
the friction when the mold-slide is pushed back, remove the 
guide and bevel the back edge of the friction a trifle more 
to allow the front end of the blade to pass freely. You 
may remove the upper spring and use only the lower one. 
(2) Graphite is to be preferred to oil for the second-elevator 
guide-post and guide-block. (3) Four thousand an hour 
will be a fair average under the conditions named. (4) 
Probably in the public library in your city you may find a 
book on the care of motors. If not, write A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, for a catalogue of books on electric motors. 
(5) We have no correspondence course on linotype mechan- 
ism and operating. Questions on these subjects will be 
answered free where a stamped, addressed envelope is sent 
with query. ‘“ The Mechanism of the Linotype” gives com- 
plete instructions as to adjustments and care of the lino- 
type. Sold by The Inland Printer Company. Price, $2. 


First-elevator Adjustment. 


A correspondent in Oklahoma writes: “I would like 
you to inform me what causes the imperfection in the slug 
enclosed. The slug is cast on a Model 5 Linotype, twenty 
ems twelve-point. As soon as the slug is cast it sticks to 
the matrices and pulls away from the mold, stopping the 
machine. Sometimes the machine goes for weeks without 
bothering, then for hours at a time at every cast there is 
stoppage. It never seems to bother only on the twenty-em 
twelve-point. Is it that the metal is too brittle? I should 
be glad to know the cause, so I may remedy it. I have tried 
everything within my knowledge.” 

Answer.— We believe your trouble is due to the down 
stroke of the first elevator being greater than one sixty- 
fourth of an inch. Test it in this way: Assemble a line 
of matrices without spacebands and send in. Stop the 
machine at casting position and observe how much space 
there is between the back screw in first elevator and the 
vise-cap. There should be no more than one point — about 
one sixty-fourth of an inch. Adjust the screw while the 
machine is in this position if you find it too great. This 
should remedy the trouble. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Type Justifier— W. T. Hoofnagle, Bloomfield, N. J., assignor of 
one-half to Robert Watson, Washington, D. C. Filed February 10, 1909. 
Issued April 9, 1912. No. 1,022,418. 

Slug Caster.— J. Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Typograph 
G. m. b. H., of Berlin, Germany. Filed January 4, 1910. Issued April 
2, 1912. No. 1,021,827. 

Slug Caster.— J. Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Typograph 
G. m. b. H., of Berlin, Germany. Filed March 18, 1911. Issued April 
2, 1912. No. 1,021,828. 





POPULAR CHICAGO PRINTER MAKES CHANGE. 


John J. Smith, for a number of years superintendent of 
the Walden Typesetting Company, Chicago, recently sev- 
ered his connection with that concern and associated him- 
self with the Superior Typesetting Company, of the same 
city. Mr. Smith is well and favorably known to Chicago 
purchasers of printing, having had charge of Hollister 
Brothers’ composing-room both before and after the merger 
with the Manz Company. He joined the Walden Company 
when it was rather an unpretentious concern, and is cred- 
ited with having been a large factor in its remarkable 
growth. The Superior Typesetting Company is to be con- 
gratulated on having secured the services of Mr. Smith. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


BY R. T. PORTE. 


Epitor’s Note.— The following sketches, each complete in itself, con- 
tain a remarkable study of the printer and his progress and develop- 
ment as seen to-day. Hundreds of cases such as described here are 
being developed every day, and as an insight into the mind and ambi- 
tions of the modern printer, these sketches are in a class by themselves. 
A few years ago they could not have been written, but now they are 
truthful and accurate. It may be possible for some one to feel that he 
knows the printer who is pictured, but the author assures us that no 
one printer was in mind; that it is merely a composite picture of the 
great revival now going on, and can be duplicated in many parts of the 
hemisphere. We are sure the sketches will be greeted with interest 
and favor. 


The Progress of a Printer. 


I.— LONELY. 


The one great character in modern history that can be 
safely called the “lonely man” is the average printer. 
Not that he does not have friends, or that he even realizes 
his loneliness, but for all that he is the one lonely man of 
the world. 

Seemingly, no other trade has developed so fully into 
separate units, each of itself, as that of the printer. The 
nature of the business apparently has made him think he 
is “not as others,” and he casts his bark alone, not seeming 
to care for the other of his fellows who have ventured upon 
the sea of business, ignoring their troubles and distress, 
and frowning upon their best wishes and advice. 

He has in him the feeling that his business is different, 
that he knows what he is doing, that he is always right, the 
others wrong, and so keeps on day in and day out, all to 
himself, pegging along, prospering or going to the wall, 
unpraised and unmourned by others of his craft. He even 
becomes an imaginary enemy to the others, while others 
become imaginary enemies to him; and he fights imaginary 
battles with his (as he thinks) natural enemy — the “other 
fellow.” 

Unsought and unseeking, he goes to his task, keeps to 
himself, and fails to see that he can be of benefit to himself 
or his fellow craftsmen by knowing or speaking well of 
them. That they are kindred, have the same feelings, trou- 
bles and joys, and that they should have a brotherly friend- 
ship, he does not understand, nor seem to care. 

Business men easily recognize this, and they fatten in 
their pocketbooks by keeping the lonely man as lonely as 
they can by telling him they like him better than the “ other 
fellow,” and, if the other fellow can do the job for $1.50, 
why he ought to be able to, and that his work is better, and 
all the other things. 

This story is handed out to-day to some printer — is 
being said this minute— and the printer believes it. It 
keeps him from trying to know his brother in the craft, 
and he remains the lonely man. 

But times must change and the lonely man must change 
with them. 

Il.— THE LIGHT AHEAD. 


The great apostle of business is the salesman. He goes 
from one place to another, and he knows well the conditions, 
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the habits and the desires of his customers, and, as a class, 
no salesman is a better apostle than the one who sells to the 
printer. He knows something is wrong, and he wants to do 
all he can. 

When a cost congress is billed to be held in his district, 
he is alive to the fact, and he wants to attend. And not 
only does he want to attend, but he wants Adolph, who is a 
good customer of his, to go, and James, too, and some of 
the others; so he incidentally mentions the congress, and 
sees that they are sent notices, or programs, or are told of 
such and such a speaker who gets over some “hot stuff,” 
or some congress he went to that was great. Possibly he 














The jollying customer tells the printer he can 
do printing as cheap as anybody. 


makes some kind of an impression, and some printer decides 
he needs a holiday, and will go to the congress thinking 
perhaps he’ll get a chance to say something, and tell the 
printers what he knows, and, anyway, they are a lot of 
“hot-air ” fellows, and it will be a good chance to laugh at 
them. 

Or he may have read in the trade-papers something 
about costs, and maybe there will be some one who will 
have something to say on costs, and he’ll ask a question 
that will back the fellow off the boards, and show what he 
—or both of them — knows. 

It is with such feelings that he finally does go to the con- 
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gress — although it will be a waste of time; but Charley, 
the salesman, will be there with an expense account, and 
Charley is a good fellow — and the night is long and home 
far away. 

Anyway, there is no harm, and if a “ rush ” job doesn’t 
come in to interfere, he goes to the congress. It is such 
men who find out that entertainment and speeches do not 
make a cost congress. He discovers somewhere a fellow 
printer like himself, and they talk things over. Charley 
and his expense account and the speakers are forgotten. 
They are trying to find a way out. It is this that is the 








The printer takes counsel with himself 
and finds he has been stung. 


great feature of any congress and where the real work is 
done. It makes both realize some of the things that they 
are up against, and they talk of them. The after-sessions 
do the work — they are the light. 


III. THE NEW AVOWAL. 


The printer who attends one cost congress is never the 
same man after he comes back. -He has acquired an 
entirely new frame of mind, and he can not get back into 
the same old rut. He has heard of others that are getting 
different prices than his — some higher, many lower. He 
has heard of a printer raising prices and getting them. 
He has probably heard or read of T. E. Donnelley, who owns 
such a big shop in Chicago, and sees him at the congress, 
or possibly he meets Francis of New York, or Stern of 
Philadelphia, or Deacon of St. Louis, or Fell, or Green, or 
Gardner, or some of the others. They, like him, are but 
men — but successful — and he wonders what is the mat- 
ter with him that he is not successful, too. They all greet 
one another, and perhaps wring his hand, and they become 
to him more than a name: they become persons. He looks 
at the picture of the convention published in the trade- 
paper, and tries to place the faces of the men he met and 
knew. 

He begins to feel proud of his trade, proud of being 
with such men, and his frame of mind, as to himself, 
changes, and he determines to get in the game. He is not 


quite the same to the customer who tries to pat him on the 
back, and jollies him, and he digs up a price-list somewhere 
and begins to take an interest in prices once more, as some- 
how there has drifted into him the realization that his 
prices are too low, and he decides to ask a little more and 
see if it is so hard to meet the pay-roll. 

He has changed, and he will do and look at things dif- 
ferently. The transformation has been so complete that 
he does not realize that he has ever been any different than 
he is now. 

Whatever the feeling is, the avowal to get a part of what 
he thinks is his will do more for him than anything else in 
the world. 

Iv.— A SETBACK. 


When a printer has for years printed a job at what his 
customer thinks a “right price,” and the printer gets a 
notion that he ought to have more, there are contending 
forces, and something is going to happen — and it usually 
results in the printer losing the job. 

It is a sad blow to the pride of the printer who all along 
has been told by the customer he was the best printer in 
town — that he wanted him to do his work because it was 
so satisfactory. The printer can’t understand it when the 
job and the customer go out of the door, and with a sick- 
ening heart he thinks, “ What’s the use?” If he is a 
printer who will stop and analyze the situation, he will find 
out that being called “the best printer in town” was 
“taffy,” if not something worse, and that his work was 
“ satisfactory ” because the price was satisfactory. 

But few printers realize or analyze this, and begin to 
think their fellow printers are even as bad as they have 
been pictured. 

It is the hour of trial and stress for the printer — he 
knows now a few facts that never came to him before, and 
it is a setback to his vanity, to his trust in those he held in 
esteem and considered his friends, ready to do him a favor. 

It impresses him that business does not go by “ favors,” 
and that the job of printing has gone to a printer who has 
preached — or at least he has heard of preaching — costs 
and higher prices. He can’t believe that the man would 
take the job — but he did, and the blow was a hard one. 
He tells his salesman-friend of his experience, and it 
requires a lot of diplomacy on the part of the salesman to 
get the printer back into a right frame of mind. 

The seed has been sown, and it grows — but there comes 
a time when the customer comes back with the job, and at 
the price quoted; or, perhaps, he gets at a good price a job 
that has been printed by the other fellow, and the setback 
appears to have reached full bloom and died. 

Anyway, the printer doesn’t die because of it — and 
that is something. 

V.— DOING SOMETHING. 


There have been published broadcast for the past few 
years average hour costs, and they have helped to make 
right prices on printed matter. A printer who has attended 
a cost congress has heard of time on work, and having 
secured a job of printing, decides to “ keep time on it.” He 
tells his workmen to put down on the back of the “ ticket ” 
the time spent on work, and so he begins to do a little 
figuring. 

His mind has opened up, and he begins to talk to other 
printers, and finally one day a printer calls on him. 

For a few minutes he can hardly realize such a strange 
happening, and wonders what is up, and if the other fellow 
is going to “ put something over ” on him. 

At last it comes out — the other printer wants him to 
join the printers’ organization! 
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Then to his mind come all the things the other printers 
have done to him in the past, and what price-cutters they 
all are, ete. No organization for him, and besides he hasn’t 
the time, and he spends the evenings at home! 

Wonder of wonders! the visiting printer doesn’t seem 
to be surprised, but he talks of organization, and cost sys- 
tem, and other things. The fellow craftsman is not con- 
vinced; then he is visited by another printer; a third 
tackles him on the street; Charley, the salesman, talks to 
him, and finally, half-heartedly, he goes to a meeting and 
“joins.” To his surprise, the work on him hasn’t ended, 
and they begin to talk cost system to him — when he has a 
system. Isn’t he keeping time on his tickets? Well, I 
guess — and that’s some system. 

The other printers don’t seem to see it that way, espe- 
cially one that took a job away from him a while ago — 
and, after talking the job over, he finds the other printer 
got a bigger price than the customer said he did, and the 
other printer said even at that his cost system showed he 
lost money on the job, and he turned it down a second time. 
That is the reason the job went back to the printer. 

It looked, after all, as if there were something in cost 
systems—and the other printer. But he had a cost system, 
and guessed he could worry along. The club was all right, 
however, and he was for it, and they were doing a good 
work, and could count him in. 


VI.— DISCOURAGEMENT. 


Nothing is more deceptive than the keeping of time on 
the back of a job-ticket, or follower, by the employees. 
They, no doubt, mean to be honest, and are inclined to be 
too fair to the customer, or don’t want the “ boss ” to think 
they took the time they did to set the job. Putting too 
much time on the ticket is a rare occurrence. 

When the proprietor of a printing-office realizes this, 
he is in a quandary. Probably he first hears of it at some 
club meeting, or attends an “estimating” class and dis- 
covers how much longer it takes, “ from actual records,” to 
do work than he had thought. 

He then investigates the “cost system” as put in by 
others, and discovers that they not only keep time on actual 
work, but “ idle time,” finding out exactly what the work- 
ing time costs them. He begins to realize he hasn’t a cost 
system — and gets busy. 

When the cost-system man calls on him, he nearly falls 
over when he finds out what it costs in good money to put 
in a system. It takes a long time to work up his nerve to 
tackle it. He gets a few blanks and tries his hand, but 
knotty problems come up, and he doesn’t know what to do. 
Finally, in desperation, he takes the plunge, and an expert 
takes charge. 

And, my, the things that expert does to him and his 
plant! At the end of thirty days all his conceit — at last 
the word is out—is gone. His business is not one, two, 
three, and loss after loss appears on work. When one job 
finally comes through with a profit, he wonders if the 
expert has been asleep. Strange to tell, the expert man- 
ages some way to get his “hour costs” as high as, and in 
some cases higher than, the “average hour costs” pub- 
lished in the trade-papers. 

The printer gives a sigh of relief when the expert goes, 
and tackles the job himself. He raises prices here and 
there, shows to a customer (who calls him a “ robber ’”’) 
his cost-sheets, and gets the reply, “I don’t care what it 
costs.” He has his troubles. He almost sighs for the good 
old days, and, as he sees job after job going, he loses his 
nerve, and discouragement comes. Can the cost system be 
right? He checks over the figures. Yes, those are his 
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costs; there can be no mistake. What is to be done? It is 
a hard question —but right is right, whatever the dis- 
couragement may be. 


VII.— HANDING THE “ LEMON.” 


Strange as it may seem, a cost system properly installed 
does not show that every job in a printing-office, in the 
past, has been taken at a loss. Somewhere there were 
profitable jobs—and, with unholy glee, the proprietor 
begins to see things. 

Other printers are eager to do work, so why not let 
them take the unprofitable work? The work with a profit 
is the only kind worth holding. Keep it and go after more 
of the same kind. On the other hand, on some of the 
unprofitable work, it will be found that customers will 
“ stand ” for a raise, and it, too, can be done at a profit. 

To get rid of the unprofitable work is very easy. You 
can always be too busy, or the price can be raised, and 
buyers of that class will soon discontinue their patronage. 
If the fellow over the way wants to be busy, let him take 
the “lemon” work; it may be the means of putting him 
out of business, and then things will be better. So, the 
cost system, enables the printer to pick his work. Not so 














Nearly falls over at the cost of 
the cost system. 


much work comes in, of course, but the ledger balance 
begins to show on the right side, and the “lemon” jobs 
decrease month by month. Overtime becomes an unknown 
quantity, the pay-roll decreases, and the surplus increases. 

The fellow over the way says business is rushing, for 
him, and the cost-system printer is willing that it should be 
so. While the other fellow is busy on “lemon ” work, he’ll 
get the cream. 

The meetings of the club interest him more and more, 
the work of the shop goes smoother, and he doesn’t worry 
so much about losing a job. His mind is fixed on the ques- 
tion of profit. The other fellow can have the rush of 
“lemons.” 
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VIII.— ANOTHER KIND OF FEELING. 


When a work is placed on a man, and he realizes that 
others believe that he can do a thing, he usually gets busy. 
A perfect organization is one that has its members “ do 
things,” and one of the hardest things to do is to call on the 
other fellow and try to talk to him about his business. You 
may feel full of enthusiasm for the cost congress, cost sys- 
tem and the club, but to take your pride in your hand and 
see the other fellow, when you know he hates you like 
poison, is testing a man to the extreme. 

But the printer fully realizes that all the printers must 
be reached. His own experience has been so satisfactory 

















The cost-system pay-day. The printer considers 
purchasing a few of the pleasures of life. 


that when he is asked to call on some other printer, he 
takes a big lot of enthusiasm and goes a-visiting. 

Then he realizes what a change has come over him. 
He is now ready to defend what he used to decry. And 
with what patience he listens and talks and argues! The 
first visit is the beginning. Finally the printer feels it is 
not right to hand “lemons” to the other fellow, and he 
goes over and shows costs on this or that class of work, and 
endeavors to cooperate. When his visits seem to do little 
good, he is discouraged, and begins to “cuss” printers for 
fools, and lunkheads, and what not. They are standing in 
their own light. Why don’t they see that the cost system 
is right? 

But he keeps doggedly on, and on and on, because each 
day the system keeps saying, “I am right, I am right — 
tell others, tell others.” There is an irresistible feeling to 
keep on. The subject never grows old. He reads articles 
to meet arguments against the club or the system. And 
how happy he is when he finally lands his man — sees him 
install a cost system, and become a “ cost crank,” too. He 
has the spirit of cooperation. He wants business, and 
wants it at a profit, but he wants the other fellow to know 
his costs, too. Competition is not dead; it is as keenly 
alive as ever. But it is a competition which has been 
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awakened to intelligent action — action that does not con- 
template financial ruin of the “ other fellow.” 


IX.— A PERFECT PROOF. 

Through organization, and intercourse with his fel- 
lows, man is developed. He takes a broader view of the 
world, and he feels fresher and cleaner because of his 
association with other human beings. He does not think 
his competitor a scoundrel, nor believe all the close buyer 
tells him, but learns to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

The printers’ organizations are developing keen busi- 
ness printers. They are ready to attend meetings, go to 
congresses, listen to others, talk of what they know as to 
costs, and acknowledge when they lose money on a job. 
They have confidence in a fellow printer who tells of a 
job done below cost, or that a customer has gone “ shop- 
ping,” and he is ready to protect, the other printer. His 
fingers have been burnt once or twice that way, and he 
has learned to be careful. 

The supply man and the salesman, he notices, do not 
talk to him about the benefits of organization, and are 
now oversolicitous about orders. He notices that it is 
easier to pay his bills, that an idle day no longer worries 
him — and he is not too overjoyed about being rushed with 
work — a job might have been taken at a loss. He is not 
chained to his desk quite so closely as formerly, and he 
can join business men’s and commercial clubs. The price 
of front-row theater seats doesn’t look half as high as 
formerly. He no longer thinks of 20-cent lunches; in 
fact, he even kicks about the “ rotten grub ” of the weekly- 
club luncheons and wonders why they don’t go to a better 
place, no matter if it costs a little more. The old desk he 
has worked at so long looks pretty “bum,” and that new 
desk in the window is a “ dandy ” — and he gets it. The 
automobiles look pretty fair, and he reads the advertise- 
ments more critically and finally decides he might as well 
get a good one while he is at it. Then when the other 
fellow across the street comes down to work in the morn- 
ing in one, the die is cast, and a better one is bought. 

What a change for the lonely man! 

But the pipe is not out. There are still lonely men, 
and the work must go on. One perfect proof shows that 
others are possible, even though hard to get. 





PRINTERS’ MACHINERY EXHIBIT AT N. P. A. MEET. 


An interesting feature of the National Press Association 
convention, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
June 24-27, will be an exhibit of printing machinery and 
material, the arrangements for which are in charge of 
W. H. French, president of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
the typefounders. Inquiries for space may be directed to 
Mr. French (address 168 West Monroe street, Chicago), or 
to W. F. Parrott, secretary of the association, Waterloo, 
Iowa. The following concerns have already made applica- 
tion for space: Acme Standard Mailer Company, H. B. 
Rouse & Co., Oswego Machine Works, Eclipse Folder Com- 
pany, Wetter Numbering Machine Company, F. P. Rosback 
Company, Golding Manufacturing Company, Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, Challenge Machinery Company, Star 
Tool Manufacturing Company, J. A. Richards, Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, Wesel Manufacturing Company, Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company, Eastern Sales Company, 
Roberts Numbering Machine Company, and the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company. 

A fine program of activities has been arranged for the 
convention, with a trip to the Dakotas at the close of the 
meeting. 
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BY G. E. WRAY, FORMER SECRETARY CHICAGO BEN FRANKLIN CLUB. 


Printers with estimating problems are invited to send them to this department. 


Printers who know of excessively low prices put in for either 


public or private printing are asked to send fullest details, the object being to reach price-cutters and endeavor to show them the better way. 
Letters addressed to G. E. Wray, care of “‘ The Inland Printer,” will be treated with the utmost confidence. 


Cost in a Chicago Model Plant. 


While some Chicago printers are selling composition- 
time as low as 75 cents an hour, it is at least refreshing to 
find a printer willing to concede the following facts con- 
cerning his costs of production. The owner of the plant is 
a model employer, he has a model plant, and he faithfully 
adheres to the principles of the Standard Cost-finding 
System. His overhead is over fifty-three per cent of his 
productive-department cost. This may seem high to some 
printers, but he draws a salary commensurate with his 
ability, and not a penny more than he could readily secure 
if working for some one else in a similar plant: 

Hand Job Cylinder One-color 
Composition. Presses. below 25x38. Harris. 
Department cost $ 7,350.00 $2,602.00 $4,535.00 $1,162.00 
Distribution of general ex- 
penses 
Total cost, departments.... 
Chargeable hours 
Net cost per 


624.00 
1,786.00 
1,194.00 


3,911.00 
11,261.00 


1,386.00 
3,988.00 
4,050 


2,418.00 
6,953.00 
5,133 


chargeable 


$0.98 $1.35 $1.50 


These figures are worthy of close and careful analysis, 
especially by those who consider $1.51 abnormally high for 
composition-time. It need scarcely be said that this plant 
is one of the most successful in Chicago, is nearly always 
busy, and, while the owner is not an automobile fiend, he 
takes care to enjoy life very thoroughly. 

The efficiency in this plant, from the head of the house 
to the errand-boy, is noticeable the moment one steps inside 
the sanctum of the owner. 


Costs of Production in Texas. 


The writer installed a cost system by mail in a Texas 
plant. The result has been a wide eye-opener to the owner 
of the plant. He is now able to give his costs in various 
departments, and, as an open confession seems to be good for 
his soul, he gives also his former idea of costs. His former 
ideas were just the best “ guesses ” he could make, and they 
made him wobbly when it came to close estimating. The 
new light on costs in his own plant gives him backbone, and 
to-day he says he is firm as a rock when a buyer invites him 
to cut his prices. 

The costs in Houston, Texas, are reported as follows: 

Known cost. Last year’s guess. 
Hand composition $0.80 
Cylinders, size not stated 1.00 
Platens, all sizes F -40 
Ruling machines x -70 
Transfer work for offset presses 1.00 


Presswork on offsets 2.50 
-85 


Other figures are presented, but they are so nearly in 
line with average costs that they need not be shown here. 


Rents are not high in Texas; the firm in question owns 
its plant. Wages are rather low, and conditions gener- 
ally would seem to favor a low rate of cost of production. 
Nevertheless there is an admitted cost of $1.20 an hour for 
hand composition. This certainly can not be sold below 
$1.35 an hour by any sane printer. Ruling, which has been 
sold right along at 85 cents, is found to cost $1.15. Trans- 
fer work and offset presswork are given here chiefly because 
little is known concerning the cost of these operations and 
with the hope that owners will be induced to ascertain their 
own costs in their own plants. 


Figuring for Health — Not Wealth. 


At a health resort in Indiana springs the fountain of 
youth, and the owner of the fountain wants patrons. To 
get patrons he must issue booklets, and submits his proposi- 
tion to three printers, not one of whom seems to be figuring 
for profit. Health, not wealth, appears to be the leading 
string, and yet most printers say they are not in business 
for their health. Few, however, seem to be in it for the 
love of the lucre they manage to get out of it. 

The job is fifty thousand eight-page booklets, with a 
cover equal in size to one and one-half pages. Page, 6% by 
6; cover, 6 by 9%, in brown ink; two wire stitches, and 
booklets folded to 6 by 3%. 

A, B, C and D figured on this job. The paper-dealer is 
interested in the matter, for he fails to see how the low- 
price printer can continue long in business if the rest of his 


work is taken on the same basis. 
A. B. Cc. 
BN oi hudncuned cacdeuseevekvascues $ 98.75 $ 97.00 $ 97.00 
Handling, ten per cent 
Profit, ten per cent 
Composition 


Electros, inside 
Electros, cover 

Press, make-ready, inside 
Run ‘ 
Make-ready, cover 


100.00 
3.00 


Binding, $2.50 per thousand 
Pack and deliver, 2,000 pounds 


$350.00 - $328.00 $269.00 $235.00 


This job is worth $350. B will not spend money on elec- 
tros; hence he would lose money at $328. C will lose about 
$80 on the job; while D must needs lose $115. 

D is certainly very generous in fostering the health- 
resort patronage and deserves more honor and glory than 
will ever reach him. If there is any virtue whatever in the 
springs, D is a public benefactor, but the sheriff may get 
him before he secures the plaudits of the race. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publish of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 





Result of Ad.-setting Contest No. 33. 


As stated last month, there were 338 ads. submitted in 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S Ad.-setting Contest No. 33. Two 
hundred and twenty-eight compositors entered specimens 
and contended for the honor of having their ads. selected for 
places at or near the top of the list. In all the thirty-three 
contests which have been conducted in this department 
never was there so much interest shown. This may be 
accounted for partly by the fact that the ad. was a small 
one, requiring more ingenuity than time, and partly by the 
fact that it was a difficult little piece of composition and 
the compositors desired to see what they could do with it, 
and also to see what other compositors would do with it. 
It is to be regretted that there were not enough sets of 
specimens to go around, but heretofore there has always 
been a surplus, and there was no reason to believe that there 
would be such an unusual number of entries. Each con- 
testant was required to send two hundred slips of each of 
his entries, and these were made up into two hundred sets 
and mailed to the two hundred compositors who were the 
first to enter. It was necessary to disappoint about thirty 
of the late comers, but for their benefit and for the benefit 
of those readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who did not par- 
ticipate, a goodly number of the best ads. are reproduced. 
The names and addresses of the compositors, the numbers 
of the specimens they submitted, and their selections for 
first, second and third places are as follows: 

Specimen 
Nos. 
1 2 I. M. Harris, Brooklyn, N. Y 
3 Frank J. Scott, Pittsburgh, Pa 
M. O. Triplett, Morganza, Pa 
J. Vogeltanz, Oakdale, Conn 
A. Dammeyer, New York city 
Arthur Friskey, Mohawk, Mich...... 52 
A. Z. Maloney, Mohawk, Mich 
Will R. Burge, Cherryvale, Kan..... 
Roy Franklin, Vinita, Okla 
H. A. Miller, Vale, Ore 
John C. Euler, Portland, Ore 
L. E. Taylor, Fullerton, Neb 
Frank V. Taylor, Denver, Colo 
Miss Louise Phaneuf, Concord, N. H. 80 
H. K. Bacon, Maricopa, Cal 
R. M. Coffelt, Junction City, Kan. ..274 
J. Walter Fies, West Philadelphia, 
Ls wtp nctaeenecee ee ernewa ke ad 52 
Charles B. Waddell, Grand Rapids, 
PARODY cock nan ticcuw eae eee 202 
Ebenezer Reid, Grafton, Pa 
Thomas V. McGowan, Grand Island, 
DBS hicck nse ec een 166 
W. G. Cramer, Burgettstown, Pa...133 
Forest J. Chamberlain, Tipton, Iowa 39 
John E. Thompson, Junction City, 
ee RP er eT Pity ee ee 23 
Paul G. Burns, Springfield, Ill......206 


ro Third 
8 choice. 


Specimen 
Nos. 


38 39 


1-51 +) 


-1 +] 


100 
101 


102 103 
105 


Edw. E. Bailey, Centre Hall, Pa.... 

C. E. Syler, Vandalia, Mo 

William W. Fleischman, Frederick, 
Md. 7 

Otto A. Olson, Fergus Falls, Minn. .328 

William J. Miller, Jamestown, N. D.234 

R. Rilie Morgan, Great Falls, Mont. 7 

Dugal C. Mason, Greenville, Tex.... 23 

H. P. Jones, Greenville, Tex 

Harvey L. Blomquist, Great Falls, 
RS sy pe aco saree charset toto ate sieves atae 205 

Vernon Burger, Nevada, Iowa 

Frank H. Parrish, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Frank J. Kinnure, Auburn, Ind.....2 

George R. Iles, Rahway, N. J 

Albert G. Ernst, Buffalo, N. Y 

Michael J. Sullivan, Troy, N. Y.... 

Mrs. Ethlyn L. Aldrich, Franklin, 
Mass. 

Theodore Moeller, New York city. ..314 

A. H. Gould, Twin Falls, Idaho 

E. A. Dekinder, Chickasha, Okla... 

W. F. King, Watts, Cal 

William H. J. Steiner, Estherville, 
Iowa 

P. H. Lorentz, Buckhannon, W. Va.326 

J. A. Robinson, Moncton, N. B., 
US cb ninco eens ev benteccerties 104 

J. E. Erwin, Pittsfield, Mass 

John S. Beck, Rahway, N. J 

W. G. Walford, Edmonton, Alta., 
Ns. NS Seed cae ea ce newiesst ee% 121 

C. J. Morris, Newburgh, N. J 

Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pa... 

Ralph Robertson, Springfield, Mo... 

W. A. Cox, Nashville, Tenn 

W.. H. Powers, Chicago, Il 

W. A. Bradford, Coffeyville, Kan... 52 

Oscar T. Flebbe, Grand Island, Neb. 83 

C. D. Krow, Grand Island, Neb 

T. L. Turner, Martin, Tenn 

T. F. Torres, Sabinal, Tex 

B. Franklin, Corpus Christi, Tex... .167 

Ogden S. Collins, Rockaway, N. J. .205 

Cyril W. Rogers, Sudbury, Ont., 
Can. 

Charles R. Page, Frostburg, Md.... 7 

James F. Anderson, Fremont, Ohio.205 

Henry J. Kingsbury, Twin Falls, 


J. G. Ventuella, Springfield, Ohio. ..249 
Albert J. Rishea, Fort William, Ont., 
Ms tn Gcee nO hee vie odae eae oeaee 120 
Thomas Stone, Fort William, Ont., 
GE ieee cose chs Satie 96 
Stanley Goodson, Springfield, Mo... 
William N. Steele, Tuskegee Insti- 
MUP ROME ace Nips erowieieaces earicuiees oe 331 
Stephen Ott, Springfield, Ohio 
Andrew K. Benjamin, Pittsfield, 
EMS Faincceicictete emcee oeclazne rican be 232 


Third 
choice 





166 167 


175 176 
179 


201 202 203 


206 


207 208 
209 
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B. F. Harb, Anderson, Ind 

Oscar T. Vinson, Frederick, Okla... 83 

C. Perey Oliver, Washington, D. C.. 

C. A. Merrill, Farmington, Me 

C. B. Brewer, Coffeyville, Kan 

Otis Bartholomew, Arnold, Neb.... 

E. A. Webb, Hamburg, Iowa 

Carl A. Snowberg, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

Charles V. Nelson, Storm Lake, 


Louis V. Harvey, North Adams, 
RMON bs Ooratadeenewataneuyveuets 119 

H. A. Fleming, Sidney, Iowa 

Fred W. Ellis, Sac City, Iowa 

Howard C. Hull, Spartenburg, S. C. 52 

James B. Sullivan, Washington, 
D. C. 

J. A. Smith, Vinita, Okla 

William F. Dickson, Uvalde, Tex.... 

George S. Clark, St. Cloud, Minn... 

Paul Schultz, Anaconda, Mont 

Harry O’Brien, Anaconda, Mont.... 

Carl G. Hammer, Bozeman, Mont... 

A. B. Maxwell, Missoula, Mont 

Murry W. Tucker, Charlotte, N. C.. 

R. F. Randall, Prairie City, Iowa... 

R. M. Easton, Ottawa, Ont., Can... 

Fred W. Mader, Audenried, Pa 

B. D. Staton, Charlotte, N. C 

L. E. Dennison, Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. 

H. W. Buchanan, Camden, N. J.... 

Clifford Anderson, Portland, Ore.... 

Ormel A. Cummings, Paris, Ill 

E. J. O’Shea, Holdrege, Neb. 

William Rankin Hayes, Pittsburgh, 


William H. Pfender, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Morris Reiss, New York city 

Raymond Curry, Anderson, Ind 

J. B. Miller, Bucklin, Kan 

J. D. Womack, Norman, Okla 

Lester L. Wescott, Berkeley, Cal.... 78 

Pryor E. Haynes, Vinita, Okla 

James A. Trenx, Knoxville, Tenn... 

Carroll F. Ogden, Los Angeles, Cal.235 

H. L. Locklin, Twin Falls, Idaho. ..202 

Marshall H. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa.205 

Louis L. Lehr, Pittsburgh, Kan....202 

Oliver James Moore, Washington, 
We Cer aid ik Air acce Metie cha ake ee crema 131 

Al. S. Cain, Provo, Utah 

M. D. Pilkenton, Baker, Ore 

Eugene F. Crosby, Baker, Ore 

Willard T. Johnson, Asotin, Wash. .115 

Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ont., 


Frederick H. Herzberg, Anderson, 
Ind. 

H. W. Southworth, Vinita, Okla.... 43 

Charles E. Hoole, Vinita, Okla 

Ray A. Thomson, St. Clair, Mich. ..268 

Ernest Tomowske, Spokane, Wash..202 

Roe E. Lesan, Waukon, Iowa 

William J. McDonald, Barre, Vt.... 89 

Archibald Wells, Newport, Vt 

Lee C. Tinkham, Newport, Vt 

Leon Charland, Newport, Vt 

Harry Rogers, Mapleton, Minn 

C. E. Gruber, Jr., East Liverpool, 


A. G. Hallett, East Liverpool, Ohio.167 
E. O. Orman, Jackson, Miss 

I. L. Yeagy, Coffeyville, Kan 

A. L. Nuhn, Canton, Ohio 

W. C. A. Casburn, Toronto, Ont., 


Frank Miley, Stanley, N. D 
Edw. G. Mulvey, Buffalo, N. Y 


Specimen 
Nos. 


210 
212 


225 226 


264 265 


294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
300 
301 
302 


302 
304 


*The remainder 


Lee I. Watt, Pittsburgh, Pa 

William J. Bowers, Ottawa, IIl 

N. A. Welch, Toronto, Ont., Can.... 

Arthur J. Schnurr, Walkerton, Ont., 
ae id cdeeeddueacuaceieucs 286 

J. H. Groark, Canton, Ohio 

Howard M. Shaffer, Moline, Ill 

Thomas Carroll, Port Jervis, N. Y.. 52 

Charles C. Veatch, Pittsburgh, Pa. .210 

Leo N. Sanford, Stanley, N. D 

J. W. Clifford, Adrian, Mich 

C. A. Wilhide, Middletown, Md 

W. E. Hefley, Sac City, Iowa 

W. R. Lightfoot, Canton, Ohio. 

J. Cecil Miller, Wilmington, Del... .236 

Joseph H. Walker, Wilmington, Del.235 

Ben Wiley, Charleston, IIl 

Samuel S. Thorpe, Medford, Mass... 52 

Arthur C. Sellers, Salem, Ore 

J. Orville Wood, Cleveland, Ohio.... 

W. B. Roberts, Toledo, Ohio 

C. E. Holbrook, Boston, Mass 

B. R. Goodyer, Montreal, Que., Can. 

F. R. West, Rochester, 

J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

U. V. Dobbs, Deadwood, S. D 

Rebert Gervey, Dayton, Ohio 

W. F. Sargent, Yankton, S. D 

M. Guerrero, Honolulu, Hawaii 

W. H. Gibson, San Antonio, Tex... 

D. M. McDaniel, Jackson, Miss 

H. G. Fox, Yankton, S. D 

Osear Ailes, Woodbury, N. J 

Benjamin B. Osborn, Arlington, 
Be Oe sanensussnedssnapaccdecerd 283 

Daniel H. Jones, Punxsutawney, Pa.260 

Laird G. Spencer, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

Dennis A. Brislin, Scranton, Pa.... 

Edward J. Robitaille, Manchester, 
N. H. 

Edward C. Sterry, Kamloops, B. C., 
SRS asc onns ass maeun banneieens 203 

Guy H. Perring, Kansas City, Mo.. .205 

J. W. Archibald, Salem, Ohio 

B. F. Coughenour, Latrobe, Pa 

G. E. Thornton, Des Moines, Iowa. 49 

E. C. Daniel, Del Rio, Tex......... 128 

Carl J. H. Anderson, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

John J. Reeder, Jacksonville, Fla... 

George R. Grady, Worcester, Mass. .249 

Clarence L. Blakey, Manchester, 
N. H. 

Andrew J. Arntson, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Frank P. Hall, Westfield, N. Y 

George C. Funke, Westfield, N. Y...209 

Ernest Hunter, Arlington, N. J....257 

Frank L. Palmer, Binghamton, 
B.. Y, 

H. J. Cornell, Flushing, N. Y 

Charles E. Mattocks, Troy, Ohio.... 

Dot Martin, Eagl Pass, Tex 

Clarence H. St. John, Berrien 
CTEM TEU < cd cwcnatenevness 237 

Charles Soderman, Ishpeming, Mich.263 

*T. J. Jude, Racine, Wis 

Jack Miles, Pueblo, Colo 

J. Edward McConnell, Patton, Pa.. 

W. J. Nottage, Hillsboro, Ore 

W. H. McKnight, Pueblo, Colo 

Richard H. Poore, Paducah, Ky.... 


Augustine A. Reilly, Hoosick Falls, 
Ne ¥. 

Ray d’Autremont, Great Falls, Mont. 

George A. Burke, Hoosick Falls, 
Wee dcwocuvsceascutagendaceuns 


Third 


GS choice. 


_ 


of the contestants failed to receive sets of the 
specimens, and consequently could not vote. 








Specimen 
Nos. 
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Get the Benefit of 
Your Cash 


by trading at a store 
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business 
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You do at 


The Cash Racke 


We are Head for 


5, 10 and 25c Goods 















i No. 52. 
First place. 
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Your CASH ® 













by trading at 
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business? 
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305 L. M. Christy, Larned, Kan........ 

306 Frank G. Fellinger, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

307 F. A. Kear, Mitchell, S. D......... 

308 Thomas Wade, 

MAN. <esiseu ae 

309 310 311 William H. Trimmer, York, Pa..... 
312 313 314 Theodore Backen, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
B15 Sic -C. T. Smith; Carlisle, Pa. .:6:.6.5.% 

817 Harry Haine, 

MIGSS: 55535 

318 319 Chester Woods, Higginsvilie, Mo.... 

320 E. Schiele, Cincinnati, Ohio........ 

821 E. R. Stephens, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

$22 828 324 325 Will J. Gilbert, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
826 827 828 329 Dave Silve, Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
330 Norris Diehl, Carlisle, Pa.......... 

831 N. G. Anderson, Perth, Ont., Can.. 

332 H. L. Heppe, Hartford, Conn...... 

338 James Crabtree, Bridgeport, Conn.. 

334 William Davis, Bridgeport, Conn... 

335 336 Walter H. Levasseur, Bridgeport, 

GOMM. sssses : 

837 Frank Russell, Bridgeport, Conn.... 

Frederick E. Buker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cowansville, Que., 


North Cambridge, 








Get the Benefit 
of Your Cash 
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SN mL 


Do you by trading at a store that 
does a credit business? 


YOU DO AT 


R ber we areh 


5, 10 and 25c Goods 
SANNA A 


No. 167. 
Second place. 

















Get the Bene- 
fit of Your 
—->CASH— 


Do you by trading 
at a store that does 
a credit business? 


You do at 


The Cash Racket 


Remember we are headquarters for 
5, 10 and 25c Goods 











No. 83. 
Fifth place. 









system of points. 














No. 292. 
Sixth place. 


As explained when the contest was announced, the best 
ads. are determined from the vote of the contestants by a 
Three points are awarded each ad. 
selected for first place, two points for each second selection, 
and one point for each third selection. A recapitulation of 
this vote gives the following result: 
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Get the Benefit of 
Your Cash 


by trading at a store 
that does a credit 



















Specimen 
Nos. 


The Cash Racket 


Remember we are Headquarters 


for 
5, 10 and 25c Goods 


Do You Get 
the Benefit 
of Your Cash 


by trading ata store that 
does a credit business ? 


YOU DO AT THE 


CashRacket 





Pointe 
Frank H. Parrish, Great Falls, Mont................200. 65 
Ziowis: Es. Deir, PION, TBD ooo oon ssc cise eeeasoseave 67 
Frank EI. Parrish (same as NO. 52) . <2... eeesesescces 40 
Us! Biss IERARANN, RO NRUONES ONO e550 256 oro 074: 0) 15.6. .0 0c (aie nese ws tielarece Al 
ee rrr eee 34 
Lowls: Ts. Auehy “(eee Be INO. 1G6T) 5.55 oie seis ccs 0 5 seine ore 33 
ih he, BE GS a BI TD iio ok 6k ee cee ivccdiccescies 2 
ee ee ee eee 26 
Harvey L. Blomquist, Great Falls, Mont................. 21 
Boule Us. Denr (seme Be Ii0- WG) 6536.06 ose eiccctiec ces 21 
OWE Ve, IO) FE ois ote cce tice sence s we iwaws 20 
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Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pa.............0.ccccccces 13 
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Robert Gervay, Deptom, Olllo........ cc cccccccvccccasenecs 13 
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William J. Bowe; Oeawe, By w...6 5 ccck ci cews secs ees 12 
W. A. Bradford, Colfegwille, Bam..........cicccccccscccccs 11 
Paul Schults, Amnconda, Mont... ......cccsccccsccccccsses 11 


Carl G. Hammer, Bozeman, Mont...........cssccccccecs 
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points.— Nos. 115, 187, 272, 274. 


Eight points.— Nos. 4, 5, 232, 235. 
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first entry, but his request came too late. As a consequence 
many compositors voted for one ad. and many others for 
the other, but none voted for both ads. This would indicate 
that they were considered to be the same and the two votes 
should be really added together,: making the total points 
109. Notwithstanding this handicap, however, No. 52 heads 
the list. Another interesting feature is that Louis L. Lehr, 
whose ad. (No. 167) is second in the list, has three separate 
ads. all well up in the honor roll. This is also true of A. L. 
Nuhn, who holds fourth, seventh and twelfth places. All 
three of his ads. are given decidedly different treatment. It 
is remarkable how many really good arrangements were 
devised out of this little copy. As one compositor said: 


Seven points.— Nos. 129, 151, 204, 234, 298, 823. 

Six points.— Nos. 27, 31, 39, 104, 222, 246, 268, 314. 

Five points.— Nos. 62, 206, 217, 276, 286. 

Four points.— Nos. 16, 21, 26, 43, 68, 94, 96, 110, 114, 121, 170, 201, 
252, 261, 268, 287, 313. 

Three points.— Nos. 28, 37, 41, 58, 81, 89, 119, 139, 149, 154, 179, 
180, 257, 260, 264, 283, 331. 

Two points.— Nos. 10, 20, 30, 53, 55, 67, 84, 150, 152, 156, 182, 184, 
190, 197, 198, 199, 200, 231, 251, 256, 258, 267, 503, 309, 321, 325, 327, 
$38. 

One point.— Nos. 9, 17, 18, 19, 72, 99, 153, 155, 157, 169, 174, 194, 
218, 220,°224, 227, 229, 250, 271, 310, 317. 


Some of the contestants were inclined to place too strict 
an interpretation on the rules, and those compositors who 
took unusual liberties with the copy suffered accordingly. 
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No. 78. 


No. 328. 


No. 120. 


No. 133. 


No. 23. 


THESE TEN ADS. RECEIVED THE HIGHEST NUMBER OF VOTES NEXT TO THE EIGHT LEADERS. 


The rule which raised a question was No. 3: 


“ The com- 


“ This contest has been a revelation to me. It did not seem 


positor is at liberty to change the arrangement of the copy, 
but must neither add nor omit any portion or words.” This 
rule was not intended to cover punctuation-marks or the 
abbreviation or spelling out of a word. Such matters are 
usually left to the judgment of the compositor, and should 
be in this instance. The rule means that no portion (or 
phrase), and not even a word, may be omitted. In this 
contest, as in those preceding, however, the compositors 
have taken too great liberties with this rule, and have trans- 
posed the words in every conceivable way. This has oper- 
ated against them with the compositors who acted as 
judges, just as it would operate against them with the 
advertiser who wrote the copy. By comparing the two 
leading ads. it will be noted that in No. 167 (as in several 
others) “Do you” is transposed from the top to the mid- 
dle of the ad. This was clearly within the rules, but in 
making such a change in setting a regular ad. the com- 
positor would be taking a chance with the advertiser, and it 
also operates against him in a measure in these contests, as 
some contestants refuse to consider ads. which make such 
radical changes in the copy. Nos. 52 and 59 were set by 
the same compositor, Frank H. Parrish, of Great Falls, 
Montana. There is only a very slight difference at the bot- 
tom of the ad. and Mr. Parsons intended to withdraw his 


possible that the ‘junk’ used for copy could be so neatly 
and logically arranged as so many of the contestants have 
done.” Perhaps one of the best letters received was from 
Arthur C. Seller, of the Salem (Ore.) Statesman: 


Dear Mr. ByxsBee,— My selections in the recent ad. contest held by 
THE INLAND PRINTER are as follows: First, No. 167; second, No. 326; 
third, No. 27. The three, in the order given, with one other, No. 166, 
seem to me to-rank far ahead of the other specimens. 

In ‘making my choice, I took largely into consideration the item of 
cost of composition, as well as typographical attractiveness and adver- 
tising value. The average country newspaper, and, in fact, the small 
daily, must give this item a great deal of consideration. It would 
hardly be a paying proposition to permit a compositor to consume $2 
worth of time preparing an elaborate ad. which in all probability 
would net the office 50 cents or $1. 

Specimen 167 has a “ punch,” is attractive, and primarily is easily 
put into type. This ad., together with 166, I consider worthy of any 
kind of a publication. As both are manifestly the work of one man, 
and embody the same ideas, I am selecting what I believe to be the 
better one. No. 326 is even more simple, and while somewhat light 
for a newspaper ad., I give it second place for its clean-cut attract- 
iveness. No. 27 has many of the virtues of 167 and 326. It is an 
evenly balanced ad. 

If I were an advertiser or a purchaser of printing I would not 
hesitate to place my copy in the hands of the compositors who entered 
the specimens I have selected. I can not say the same for some of the 
other contestants, however. My experience has been quite wide, but I 
am free to say that I have never seen so many fearful and wonderful 
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creations together at any one time. While there are a great many of 
average specimens among the 338, and a few very neat ones, still I 
feel that the I. T. U. Course of Printing is sadly needed by some of 
the contestants. 
In conclusion, I have received a great deal of help from this contest. 
If I enter others (and I hope to) I shall be equipped to make a better 
showing than I feel that I have in this. 
Respectfully yours, 


Mr. Seller set No. 239, which received a small vote 
probably on account of the border being too heavy. After 


ARTHUR C. SELLER. 
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No. 239. 
Mr. Seller’s Ad., and the One Mentioned by Him for Third Place. 


receiving the set of ads. he must have realized this, as the 
three ads. he selected, with the exception of No. 167 (which 
is partly surrounded by a border), have no borders at all. 
Photographs of the leading contestants are shown herewith, 
and brief biographical sketches follow: 


Frank H. Parrish was born at Woodville, Nova Scotia, in 1882. When 
he was three years of age his parents moved to Illinois, and in 1900 he 
entered the office of the Free Trader and Observer, at Pontiac, Illinois, 
where he served his apprenticeship, being employed there about four 
and a half years. He then took a position with the Pontiac Daily 
Leader, in the job and ad. alley, remaining about four years, when he 


FRANK H. PARRISH, 
Great Falls, Montana. 
First place. 
Third place. 


LOUIS L. LEHR, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Second place. 
Sixth place. 


A. L. NUHN, 
Canton, Ohio. 
Fourth place. 
Seventh place. 
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been a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER is unnecessary, as this 
popular journal is a necessary requisite in the development of any 
printer capable of getting recognition in its columns.” 

A. L. Nuhn was born at Buffalo, New York, in 1881, and learned 
his trade at the Matthews-Northrup Works and the White-Evans-Pen- 
fold Company. Later he worked on newspapers and became interested 
in the Linotype, taking a course at the Mergenthaler factory. Mr. 
Nuhn is at present employed with the Twice-a-Month To-day'’s Maga- 
zine, Canton, Ohio, as assistant foreman. 

C. D. Krew was born in Henderson County, Illinois, in 1870. His 
first position in a print-shop was with the Emerson (Iowa) Chronicle, 
in 1883. He married at Goodland, Kansas, in 1899. For the past two 
years Mr. Krow has served as ad.-man on the Grand Island (Neb.) 
Independent. Although a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for many years, this is his first effort in the contests. 

A. Dammeyer was born in Germany in 1879, but was among the 
emigrants at Castle Garden three years later, and attended the public 
schools in New York. At the age of fifteen he was employed in the 
composing-room of the New York Herald, where he served two years, 
finishing his apprenticeship later in the Davis Union Printery, where 
he is at present employed as foreman. Mr. Dammeyer attended a 
school for printing in the days of his apprenticeship, which was con- 
ducted exclusively for boys employed in the printing trade, and believes 
that if boys were urged to take advantage of schools now conducted for 
their benefit it would bring better compositors into the trade. 


Next month Contest No. 34 will be announced. 


Newspaper and Ad. Criticisms Deferred. 

On account of the large amount of space devoted to the 
result of the last ad.-setting contest, newspaper and ad. 
criticisms and other matters will be deferred until the June 
issue. 





CONTRITE COMPOSITOR’S CONSCIENCE. 


All things considered, petty thieving is a rare occur- 
rence in printing-offices. This is the story of a man who is 
an exception to the rule, but who came back. W. E. Pay- 


ton, of the Peabody (Kan.) Herald, recently received the 
following self-explaining letter: 


You will probably remember that I worked for you as printer on the 
Florence Bulletin five years ago and when I quit and left I took with 


me ten of your brass column rules. I sold them in Wichita for old 
brass. In that act I was a thief, but I have now been converted and 


A. DAMMEYER, 
New York city. 
Eighth place. 


Cc. D. KROW, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 
Fifth place. 


SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN THE INLAND PRINTER’S AD.-SETTING CONTEST, No. 33. 


left to take a like position on the Billings (Mont.) Daily Gazette. 
He left the Gazette about two years ago to take a position in the job- 
room of the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, where he is at present 
employed. 

Louis L. Lehr was born in Davenport, Iowa, in 1890. About twelve 
years ago he moved to Pittsburg, Kansas, where he completed his 
common-school education. In 1907 he entered the employ of the 
Saunders-Cooke Printing Company as “ devil,’”’ and from that position 
has rapidly advanced to the head of the mechanical department. Mr. 
Lehr is a very studious young man, and attributes his success in the 
rapid development of his knowledge of the printing art to the I. T. U. 
Course. Mr. Saunders, one of his employers, writes: ‘‘ To say he has 


I hereby confess the crime to you. I am willing to pay the penalty if 
you want to prosecute me. I want to clear my conscience of the crime 
and make it right as far as it is in my power, so I send you with 
this, a draft for $6. I think the rules cost 60 cents each. I ask your 
forgiveness for the crime and sin. 





HIS APPRECIATION. 
Wife — “ How does my new spring hat look, Tom? ” 
Hub — “ Um! It looks to me like two weeks’ salary.” — 
Boston Transcript. 
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Scheduled Cost Congresses and Conventions. 

Printers’ Cost Congress of the Southeastern States — Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, May 14-16. 

New England Typographical Union — Annual meeting, Providence, 
Rhode Island, second Monday in June. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders — Biennial convention, 
Detroit, Michigan, June 10-16. , 

International Association of Photoengravers— Annual convention, 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 10-12. 

International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union — Annual 
convention, Pressmen’s Home, Rogersville, Tennessee, June 17-23. 

Ben Franklin Club of America— Annual convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 20-22. 

National Press Association of America — Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
June 24-26. W. F. Parrott, secretary, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Indiana State Conference of Typographical Unions — Semiannual 
meeting, Muncie, Indiana, July 21. 

International Typographical Union — Annual convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 12-17. 

International Photoengravers’ 
Colorado, August 19-24. 

United Typothetz of America — Date and place for annual conven- 
tion not announced. 

Northwestern Typographical Conference [Typographical Union] — 
Meetings held in January. Philo Howard, secretary-treasurer, Box 116, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Printers’ League of America — Pending developments toward the 
formation of one national body throughout the country, this organiza- 
tion is practically in statu quo, with no definite date for meeting. The 
New York branch meets the first Wednesday of each third month, with 
an annual meeting in November; the Executive Committee meets the 
first Friday of eech month, and the Joint Conference Committee (which 
adjudicates all disputes between employers and employees) meets on 
the third Friday. 


Union — Annual convention, Denver, 


Illinois Falls in Line. 

May 10 and 11 are the dates selected for the First IIli- 
nois Printers’ Cost Congress, to be held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Peoria. Printers throughout the State are enthused 
over the prospect of a “ get-together,” and the committee in 
charge of the program, composed of E. C. Finch, of Aurora 
(chairman), E. J. Smith, of Peoria, treasurer, and Henry 
Allen, of Chicago, secretary, is in receipt of letters from 
printers in all parts of Illinois pledging support to the 
meeting, and declaring that the congress will mark the 
beginning of new movement for genuine cooperation among 
employing printers of the State. 


South Chicago. 

Advertising a meeting which was held on April 16 at 
the South Chicago Hotel, the Calumet Ben Franklin Club, 
of South Chicago, issued a booklet entitled “ Two Ways of 
Making Money Out of the Printing Business.” Under the 
heading “ One Way,” the following advice is given the pur- 
chaser of printing, as a suggestion to nonmembers of the 
club: “Nexd you make up your mind you need a lot uf 
printing und get prices from aboud one dozen difference 
printers, but be shure dot dese printers ain’t nod afficshent 
yet mid der Ben Franklin moofments, begause den dey 
exsphect you to pay dem a profit on der work.” The 
“Other Way ” was to accept the following invitation: “If 
you want to make real money out of the printing business 
— come to this meeting and help yourself — it’s yours with- 
out the asking.” ‘The meeting is reported to have been a 
splendid success. 
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The Southeastern Cost Congress. 


The Southeastern Printers’ Cost Congress, which will 
be held in Nashville, May 14 to 16, inclusive, will bring 
together the greatest body of employing printers ever 
assembled in the South. Extensive arrangements are being 
made by the Nashville printers to facilitate the work of the 
association, and only one night (May 14) will be devoted to 
entertainment. It is to be a gathering for work, and the 
problems which are confronting the printing industry, not 
only in the Southeastern States, but in every other section 
of the United States, will be thoroughly sifted and dis- 
cussed. 

At the first meeting of this association, held in Atlanta 
in April, 1911, the foundation was laid for a great work in 
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An “ Arouser” from Nashville. 


education and cooperation, and the benefits that were 
obtained as a result of that meeting have been so con- 
vincing and widespread that the Nashville meeting is 
assured of a very large attendance. 

According to the official program many good things are 
in store for those printers who. will be so fortunate as to be 
in attendance. Among the speakers listed are Mayor E. P. 
Stahlman, of Nashville; William Pfaff, New Orleans; 
Mrs. A. J. Harmon, Leavenworth, Kan.; W. O. Foote, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. Vaisburg, Savannah, Ga.; E. Lawrence 
Fell, Philadelphia; Harvey Mills, Griffin, Ga.; G. L. Hard- 
ick, Dalton, Ga.; R. Lee Sharpe, Carrollton, Ga.; A. M. 
Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. E. Burke, Norfolk, 
Va.; S. A. Kysor, Atlanta, Ga.; and John J. Miller, 
Chicago. 

The congress will be called to order by R. P. Purse. 
Governor Hooper will deliver the address of welcome, and 
the response will be made by George F. Milton, of Chat- 
tanooga. 


Georgia Cost Congress at Macon. 

In the neighborhood of one hundred delegates attended 
the congress at Macon on March 25 and 26. With the 
exception of the addresses of welcome and participation in 
an old-fashioned barbecue, both days were devoted to busi- 
ness. 

W. O. Foote, of Atlanta, spoke on cost systems in such 
a manner as to evoke general discussion. W. H. Cogswell, 
of Charlestown, South Carolina, dilated on the benefit the 
cost system had been to his house. C. P. Byrd and W. P. 
Howard, of Atlanta; W. E. Van Houten, of Macon; D. A. 
Byck, W. R. Bean, H. Valsburg and J. A. Hutton, of 
Savannah; J. A. Davis, of Albany, and F. W. Heath, 
secretary, of the United Typothete of America, were 
among those who spoke. Mr. Heath lauded his organiza- 
tion so successfully that the Committee on Constitution 
reported a plan to form a State Typothete to meet yearly. 
This was approved, and the following officers elected: 
President, E. W. Burke, of Macon; vice-presidents, J. A. 
Davis, Albany; Clifford Grubbs, Sylvester; J. E. Mercer, 
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Convention Committee of the First Annual Convention and Cost Congress of the Ben Franklin Club of America, at Cleveland, 
June 20-22, 1912, and Officers of the Ben Franklin Club of Cleveland. 
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Fitzgerald; D. W. McGregor, Athens; David Osborne, 
Chartersville; secretary-treasurer, W. E. Van Houten, 
Macon. These gentlemen compose the Executive Com- 
mittee, which will select the time and place for the next 
meeting. 

“Biggest and Best’’— Bar None. 


June 20, 21 and 22 are the dates set for the first annual 
convention and cost congress of the Ben Franklin Club of 
America, which will be held at Cleveland. The general 
chairman of arrangements is Charles U. Davis, of Davis & 
Cannon. His colleagues on the general committee are: 
M. M. Daniels, of the American Type Founders Company, 
chairman of exhibits; Charles P. Carl, of the J. B. Savage 
Company, chairman of halls, hotels and railroads; Frank 
H. Clark, of the Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Com- 
pany, chairman of publicity and program; George H. Jack- 
man, of the Electric Press, chairman of entertainment and 
reception. The slogan for this convention is: “ Biggest 
and Best — Bar None.” , 

Secretary Charles F. McElroy, of the Cleveland Ben 
Franklin Club, writes that “ the first convention of the Ben 
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Louis C. Cramton, of Lapeer; R. A. Moote, of Jackson, and 
R. T. Porte, of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The congress adopted a constitution, which provides for 
a permanent organization to continue throughout the year 
a campaign of education, with the following governing 
body: President, George Harland, Detroit; first vice- 
president, J. B. Rieg, Kalamazoo; second vice-president, 
Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek; secretary, J. S. McMillan, 
Monroe; treasurer, Edwin C. Peters, Saginaw; Alletz K. 
Tyson, Grand Rapids; H. A. Dixon, Port Huron; R. A. 
Moote, Jackson; R. L. Ripley, Lansing; John Gregory, Bay 
City; Perry F. Powers, Cadillac, Patrick O’Brien, Iron 
River. 

The Michigan Printers’ Cost Commission is the name 
selected, and the next congress will be held at Kalamazoo 
on April 17-19, 1913. 





LOCOMOTIVE MADE OF FRUIT. 
Exhibit in the feature class at the Second National 
Orange Show at San Bernardino, California, February 19 
to 24, 1912. Entered by the Santa Fe railroad, and built 








A LOCOMOTIVE MADE OF FRUIT. 


Franklin Club of America in the sixth city of the United 
States, under the auspices of the livest printers’ organiza- 
tion in the world, promises to be a hummer from every 
point of view.” 

First Michigan Cost Congress. 


On the afternoon of April 11 the printers of the Wolver- 
ine State got acquainted with each other in the Hotel 
Cadillac lobby, and before the congress adjourned on April 
13, four hundred were in attendance. The papermen ten- 
dered the visitors a buffet luncheon and smoker the first 
day, after which the congress got down to business. 

The principal speakers were W. J. Hartman, H. W. 
Flagg, John J. Miller, “Gene” Turner and Henry Allen, 
secretary of the National Ben Franklin Club of Chicago; 
E. Ralph Estep, R. S. Radcliffe, Joseph Meadon, Edward 
N Hines, of Detroit; Fred W. Gage, of Battle Creek; 


in their shops in this city. The train is complete in every 
way, and is an exact miniature reproduction of the com- 
pany’s standard trains which haul the golden California 
fruit to the eastern markets. The train-crew is represented 
by wax figures, properly uniformed, each member of the 
crew at his post, and even the proverbial “ hobo” is cozily 
ensconced on the truss rods of the refrigerator car. 

The engine is covered with oranges and grape fruit, the 
refrigerator is filled with miniature boxes of oranges, and 
the track is ballasted with lemons. The train occupies a 
space about 12 by 50 feet, and was viewed by more than 
fifty thousand people. 

The Santa Fe offered a cash sum of money to any one 
who would find any part of the standard equipment miss- 
ing, and no one claimed the money, though thousands of 
railroad men from the Southwest saw the exhibit. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope of the various 


technical departments of this The publicati 





of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Roller Composition for Stamps? 

(1170) “Iam using a few rubber dies, but would like 
to get something of a softer nature if possible. Could I use 
a similar composition from which printers’ rollers are 
made? ” 

Answer.— We have no knowledge of any composition 
similar to that used for printers’ rollers being made into 
stamps, although we believe it could be adapted to that pur- 
pose if molded in a suitable manner. As you may know, 
roller composition is made principally from common glue 
and molasses, together with a few other ingredients, such 
as glycerin and liquid rubber. However, as the major part 
of the compound is glue, its body may be made more or less 
firm in proportion to the amount used. Also, this glue 
compound may be made insoluble in water by adding a ten- 
per-cent solution of bichromate potash and exposing the 
resultant mixture to light. If you desire to experiment 
with roller composition for any purpose, we will be pleased 
to furnish you formule and other details. 


Imitation Water-marks. 


(1171) “Can you tell me if there is any method or 
chemical I can use to print unwater-marked flat writing- 
paper and make the printing appear as a water-mark when 
held to the light? It must show faint when laid flat on the 
desk but not suggest printing. I have tried butter and 
varnish. Butter runs and blurs, and varnish shows too 
strong on the back. Can you offer any suggestion? ” 

Answer.— One of our staff has made several experi- 
ments in water-marking, and has been able to produce a 
fair imitation by locking up a metal-mounted zinc etching 
of a design that carries about the same weight of character 
surface as appears on the letter-head water-marking of 
your own paper. 
press, on which only one sheet of tympan of heavy manila 
was used. On this was pasted a piece of stencil brass. The 
stock was wet before feeding in, and when it was given 
sufficient pressure the result was quite similar to ordinary 
water-marking, but naturally showed the effects of the 
pressure. We believe this method will give you the desired 
results, but the great objection to its adoption is the diffi- 
culty of drying the stock flat. An experiment was also 
made with C. P. zine chlorid for the purpose of making the 
stock more translucent where the design appears, but the 
results were not satisfactory. Perhaps you can improve on 
the suggestions we offer. 


Dick’s Mailer. 

(1172) ‘“ We would appreciate it if you could give us 
the address of the party who manufactures a mailing 
device known as Dick’s Mailer.” 

Answer.— Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 1389 West Tupper 
street, Buffalo, New York. 


The etching was locked up in a platen . 


Printers’ Furniture, Cabinets, Etc. 
(1173) “Kindly give me the names of manufacturers 
of printers’ furniture, cabinets, cases, etc.” 
Answer.— Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, and the Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Typewriter with Linotype Keyboard. 

(1174) “A few months ago I saw an advertisement in 
THE INLAND PRINTER regarding a typewriter with keyboard 
the same as that of a Standard or Junior Linotype key- 
board. Will you kindly refresh my memory as to the name 
of the company referred to? ” 

Answer.— Buckner Lino-Typewriter Company, 
Grove street, Berkeley, California. 
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Plate-printing and Letterpress Printing. 


(1175) “To settle a controversy kindly answer the 
following questions: (1) What is letterpress printing? 
(2) What is plate-printing? (3) If there are three or four 
half-tone cuts in a sixteen-page book-form of type, would it 
be plate or letterpress printing? (4) If there are thirteen 
or fourteen half-tone cuts in a sixteen-page book-form of 
type, would it be plate or letterpress printing? (5) In a 
sixteen-page form of full-page half-tones, with one or two 
lines of inscription under each cut, would that be plate or 
letterpress printing? (6) Where do you draw the line 
between plate and letterpress work? (7) What would 
other cuts (zine etchings, woodcuts, etc.) be called — let- 
terpress or plate printing? (8) Some years ago compo- 
sition or typesetting was mostly piece work. Can you give 
me a plain understanding of what is meant by: (a) Figure 
work; (6) rule and figure work? (9) A title-page without 
border is plain composition. If that same page had a rule 
around it, would it then be single price, price-and-a-half, 
or double-price typesetting? (10) A letter-head with the 
name of firm, etc., in the center, and list of officers and 
directors on either side — making three columns — would 
that be price-and-a-half typesetting? (11) Where can I 
get any literature on the subject to show what is single- 
price, price-and-a-half, and double-price typesetting? ” 

Answer.—(1) Letterpress printing is printing direct 
from type or plates (half-tone and line engravings or elec- 
tros), or from both, as distinguished from lithographic 
work and steel and copper plate printing. (2) The term 
“ plate-printing ” is applied to the description of printing 
formerly called copperplate printing, the name having been 
changed in consequence of the general substitution of steel 
for copper plates. Questions 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 are disposed 
of in the answers to questions 1 and 2. (8) “Figure work” 
relates to tables without rules. “ Rule and figure work ” 
relates to tables with rules. (9) A page enclosed by any 
kind of a border was generally measured price and a half 
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in the days of piece work. (10) A letter-head measured 
piece work would undoubtedly come under the same rules as 
governed the setting of advertisements years ago on the 
piece system — the whole to be measured nonpareil, with 
no extra price for the cutting up of matter into groups or 
columns, and price and a half to be charged if enclosed with 
a rule or other border. (11) Write to J. W. Hays, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International Typographical Union, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Indiana, or to-sec- 
retaries of local unions, whose names and addresses will be 
found in the Typographical Journal. 


A Question of Patent Rights. 

(1176) “I am sending you sheet, with the part 
marked, over which there has arisen a question of patent 
rights. In my opinion the patent refers to the covers only, 
and not to the printed sheets which they enclose; but the 
bank is of the opinion that the patent applies to both 
checks and covers. Which is right? I can not see where 
the patent rights could include the printed sheet, when the 
bank supplied the copy to the makers of the books; and if a 
copyright were granted, the bank would be the proper 
party to have secured it, in order to protect its checks, if 
they had thought it worth while. This is not the first time 
that this bluff has been worked on home printers. I would 
thank you for an expression of opinion on the matter.” 

Answer.— The patent applies to the covers — not to the 
checks themselves — in our opinion. Recent decisions by 
the Supreme Court on the scope of patents give a wide 
range of rights to patentees. It is not at all probable, 
however, that any action for infringement could be insti- 
tuted regarding the checks as such, but if the checks were 
made for use in a patented binder or other device there 
might possibly be grounds for action in infringement, 
depending on the claims allowed in the patent. There has 
been much divergent opinion on the recent ruling of the 
Supreme Court, which was not unanimous, and a discus- 
sion of the subject may be helpful. We will be glad to hear 
from printers and patentees on the matter. 


Lead-pencils for Advertising Purposes. 

(1177) “Kindly give me names of firms from whom I 
can purchase lead-pencils suitable for printing advertising 
matter on.” 

Answer.— Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Monad- 
nock building, Chicago, Ill.; Pencil Sales Company, Coal 
and Iron Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y.; Blanchard Brothers, 
Davenport, Iowa; Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
D. C. Adams, 111 South Second street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Juengst. 


(1178) “In the July (1910) issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER you advertised a machine capable of gathering, 
collating, jogging, stitching and covering magazines, pam- 
phlets, catalogues, etc. The advertisement stated that you 
would send descriptive circular upon application. We 
would be pleased to receive this descriptive circular giving 
full particulars, possibilities, and purchase price of the 
machine, etc.” 

Answer.— The machine referred to is manufactured by 
George Juengst & Son, Croton Falls, New York. The 
Juengst company, and not THE INLAND PRINTER, offered to 
send descriptive matter. Write direct to the manufac- 
turers. 


Touch System on the Linotype. 


“T have often heard, in an indirect way, of a 
I would appreciate it very 


(1179) 
touch system on the linotype. 
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much if you would inform me if there is such a system, 
and direct me where I could obtain a book of instruction.” 

Answer.— This subject is comprehensively treated in a 
book entitled “ Correct Keyboard Fingering,” by John S. 
Thompson. Price, 50 cents. The Inland Printer Company, 
publisher. 


Quick-drying Varnish for Printed Designs. 

(1180) “Iam seeking a cheap quick-drying varnish or 
protective finish for printed designs from roller intaglio 
work, to prevent rubbing or smudging. I propose to blow 
or spray it on. What I desire is a cheap, quick drier that 
will protect the printing while it is pasted and rubbed down 
on to box cover. If you know of anything that will answer 
the purpose it will help me greatly.” 

Answer.— If you desire to spray it on, you can secure 
from a dealer in art goods in your city a fixative and an 
atomizer for this purpose. The fixative is a resinous gum 
dissolved in ether, or possibly benzin, and is sprayed with 
the atomizer. This can be tried out before you attempt any 
expensive experiment. If this does not give you the desired 
results, you probably can have the work varnished in a 
finishing house. Send us a sample and state explicitly how 
far it may be treated with a coating, and we will ascertain 
the cost per thousand for varnishing. 


Formula for Adhesive Compound. 

(1181) “ Please be kind enough to give us a formula 
for making an adhesive compound, such as is used on the 
government postage stamps. We would like the recipe to 
be for small quantities (one-half and one pint).” 

Answer.— The following is said to be similar to the 
kind used on postage stamps: Gum dextrin, 2 parts; 
water, 5 parts; acetic acid, 1 part. Dissolve by heat in a 
water bath and add 1 part alcohol. Keep in a cool place in 
a stoppered can. 


“Plate Makers Criterion. ”’ 

(1182) “ Will you kindly give, in the Question depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER, the name of the firm pub- 
lishing the Plate Makers Criterion?” 

Answer.—It is the house organ of the Ostrander- 
Seymour Company, 7 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Reversible Type. 

(1183) “ Will you please inform the writer, who is a 
reader of your valuable paper, where the reversible type 
can be purchased? ” 

Answer.—American Type Founders Company, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 


Enamel Letters for Window Signs. 


(1184) “ Will you kindly give us the name of any firms 
in your city from whom we can purchase enamel letters for 
window signs? ” 

Answer.— Enamel letters are manufactured by the Zero 
Marx Sign Works, 215 West Superior street, Chicago. 


Cloth Printing — Dieing Labels. 

Henry Drouet, sales agent of the New Era Press, Mar- 
bridge building, New York, writes THE INLAND PRINTER, in 
answer to questions 1156 and 1159, April issue: “I believe 
these people might be interested in the New Era press. One 
is an inquiry for cloth printing and the other for dieing 
labels; both of which we are doing very successfully on 
the New Era Press.” The Kidder Press Company, New 
York, has also written, relative to question 1156: “ Weare 
manufacturers of several styles of presses adapted for 
printing on cloth-bag stock, and would be pleased to give 
the inquirer full information concerning them.” 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “ The Inland 
Printer.”” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together ”’ 
movement has many phases. This is one which “ The Inland Printer”’ 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 








Solicitor and Estimator. 

(1256) Scotsman, thirty-four years of age, three years 
in Canada, desires position as solicitor in first-class print- 
ing or lithographing office. Can estimate on all kinds of 
printing, ruling, bookbinding and lithographic work. Six- 
teen years’ experience. Best references. 


Photolithographic Plant. 

(1257) Fully equipped photolithographic plant for 
making process plates for the offset press, for sale. This 
plant in the hands of progressive men can be made to pro- 
duce good returns on their money, in a locality where offset 
presses are in use. 


Partner Wanted. 


(1258) A good job-man with $1,000 or more is wanted 
in splendid, thriving town in Colorado. 


Job-printer. 
(1259) First-class job-printer is wanted by a good 
daily paper in one of the most progressive towns in Illinois. 
Must be steady, sober and reliable. Good opportunity. 


Weekly Newspaper for Sale. 

(1260) Splendid opportunity is offered a progressive 
party desiring to purchase a good weekly paper in the Cana- 
dian Northwest. Present circulation is 350, but could be 
doubled in three or four months if managed properly. 
A monthly income of $300 is assured. Present proprietor 
will sell for $1,100; $500 down and the balance on easy 
terms. Type is all new and good. 


Purchaser for Newspaper Properties. 

(1261) Inquiry has been made for information con- 
cerning newspaper properties for sale, towns wanting a 
new paper, etc.; prefers county seat, but any town of 3,500 
or 5,000 population would be suitable. Further details 
gladly furnished on request. 


Foreman of Daily Newspaper. 

(1263) Thorough newspaper printer, Al make-up and 
ad.-man, several years’ experience in newspaper and job 
printing, desires position as foreman of a daily in some 
growing town, preferably in one of the Pacific Coast or 
mountain States. Married; steady, energetic; twenty- 
seven years of age. Has held several responsible foreman- 
ships. Union. . 


All-around Printer — Knows Several Languages. 
(1262) Compositor, twenty-eight years old, union. 
fourteen years’ experience in the book and job branch as 
all-around jobber, stone-hand and make-up; knows several 
languages. Married. Wants steady position any place out- 
side New York. Positively good habits and hustler. 


Apprentice of Two Years. 

(1264) Apprentice with two years’ experience in one 
of the most reliable print-shops in the Middle West desires 
to change position to some small town in New York. Eight- 
een years of age. Change desired on account of parents 
moving to New York. 


Estimator or Superintendent. 

(1265) Man with thorough practical knowledge of the 
printing business, who knows how to run a plant or to 
figure prices that will get a profit, and keeps in touch with 
best modern methods and ideas (now employed), expects to 
make a change soon. Prefers place as estimator with good 
house in Middle West. Best of references as to both char- 
acter and qualifications. 


Job Compositor. 

(1266) Young man (twenty-five years of age), with 
seven years’ experience as compositor, pressman and 
embosser, and who is at present manager of the mechanical 
end of a monthly magazine and a weekly newspaper (also 
booklets), would like a place where the company is not 
afraid to give an ambitious compositor the proper mate- 
rials with which to work. Canadian Northwest preferred. 
Married. 

Foreman or Superintendent. 

(1267) Practical printer of several years’ experience 
desires position as foreman or superintendent. Thoroughly 
familiar with costs; good estimator. Practical in all 
departments; has held executive positions. References 
first-class in every respect. Good habits. A man that will 
produce results. Further particulars upon request. 


Newspaper for Sale in Town of 3,000. 

(1268) Thriving newspaper, valued at $6,000, for sale 
in town of 3,000, in Washington State. Would be easy to 
swing control of all shops in the town. Correspondence is 
urgently requested for further particulars. 


All-around Newspaper Man. 

(1269) Young man with knowledge of the case, copy- 
cutting, make-up, machinery, engraving, zinc line and half- 
tone etching, would like to connect with a small daily news- 
paper that is desirous of securing the services of such a 
man. Thoroughly familiar with methods of securing cir- 
culation. 


Foreman of Pressroom. 

(1270) Young man with twelve years’ experience as 
a magazine web and cylinder pressman, would like to take 
charge of a medium-sized pressroom or a large magazine 
web of any make — such as new presses leaving the factory. 
Have made magazine web presswork a specialty for the 
past six years. At present in charge of a forty-page maga- 
zine web — two colors —on large magazine. Twenty-nine 
years of age; married; good habits. Union. 


Machinist-operator. 
(1271) Machinist-operator, formerly a hand printer of 
twenty years’ experience, would like a position either in the 
Eastern States or Canada, where he might increase his 
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speed on the machine. Has passed examination of Mergen- 
thaler factory as machinist. 


Partner Wanted. 

(1273) Man owning a $4,000 outfit, including pony 
cylinder, half superroyal Colt’s, 10 by 15 Gordon — every- 
thing up to date — and an opening for a splendid business 
in conjunction with a large wax-paper mill, would like a 
partner with $4,000 or $5,000 capital. May or may not be 
practical printer or pressman, as the applicant is. Lots of 
opportunity on outside or inside. Partner may handle 
funds. Vermont State. 


Linotype Operator. 

(1274) Young man who desires to learn the printing 
business, and who has had three months’ experience on 
linotype, would like to connect with some firm that would 
allow him the privilege of improvement in exchange for 
whatever work there is to be done. Opportunity to gain 
experience the chief essential. 


Nebraska Newspaper for Sale. 


(1275) A first-class country newspaper for sale in an 
eastern Nebraska town of 1,200. Only reason for selling is 
that proprietor desires to change occupation. Standard 
linotype equipment. A gilt-edged property. 


Wants to Invest in Weekly or Job-shop. 

(1276) Man forty-five years of age, with thirty years’ 
experience, mostly in newspaper work, has $2,500 in cash 
to invest in a weekly paper or job-shop worth around $7,500. 
Shop must be in South or West. Would like partner to 
attend to editorial and business end while he looks after 
mechanical department. Member of I. O. O. F. and A. F. 
& A.M. References. 


Linotype Operator Who Can Run Monotype Sort Caster. 

(1277) “Young man with five years’ experience in com- 
position and linotype work would like a position running 
linotype and tending monotype sort-caster. Twenty-six 
years of age; single. Averages 3,000 ems an hour on the 
linotype. Union. 


Job Pressman. 
’ 


(1278) Young man of twenty-four, with seven years 
experience, seeks position as job pressman, or would take 
a position to run cylinder and jobbers together. Willing to 
go anywhere if salary and hours are reasonable. Union or 
nonunion. 


Printers’ Machinist. 

(1279) Man of thirty-five years of age, twenty-two 
years’ experience as machinist, with six years as foreman, 
would like position as master-mechanic in printing estab- 
lishment. Familiar with steam engines of automatic 
machinery; capable draftsman, and can calculate speeds 
of other engineering formule. Able to take hold of parts 
from start to finish at machine fitting or erecting. 


Publishing-house Executive. 

- (1280) Eighteen years’ experience in the trade-period- 
ical and technical-book publishing business — eight years 
with one house, ten with another — qualifies this party to 
claim competency in all branches of this work. He pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of office routine and system, 
has been office manager, accustomed to making paper, 
printing and binding contracts; knows how to keep work 
moving at various points to get uniform results; good 
knowledge of the typography of advertisements. Investi- 
gation invited. 
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PRESSMEN’S TECHNICAL TRADE SCHOOL. 

Herewith we give an illustration showing the school 
building on the “Home grounds” of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union. The site con- 
sists of 519 acres, and is pleasantly located in a region hav- 
ing a reputation as a health resort. It is at an elevation of 
about two thousand feet above the sea-level, and about 
thirty miles distant from Asheville, North Carolina. The 
building shown in the illustration is a modern structure, 
and forty-four windows on each floor afford ample light and 
air. Offset, two-revolution, flat-bed cylinder and platen 
presses, with accessories, all of the latest patterns, are 
among the equipment of the school. An elastic course of 
instruction has been adopted, the student’s knowledge, 
experience and desires being the basis of the information 








School Building of International Printing Pressmen’s Union, at 
Rogersville, T 





imparted. The teaching force will keep abreast of the 
times and explain all the newest time-saving wrinkles. 

Students will board at the near-by Pressmen’s Home. 
It is said that the table board is of the very best, as the 
Home owns and operates a farm that supplies all the edi- 
bles dear to the heart of the Southern trencherman, and 
we are told the social atmosphere also is of the best, as true 
Southern cordiality and hospitality abound. The price of 
upkeep at the Home is $5 a week, which includes laundry. 

The school is under the immediate direction of the 
Technical Trade School Commission of the union, which is 
composed of William J. Geary and Frank Dermody, of Chi- 
cago; Harry V. Dill, of Cincinnati; and these members of 
the official family: President Berry, Secretary-Treasurer 
Orr, and Mr. Miller, editor of the American Pressman, all 
of whom now reside at the home. Eugene St. John, the 
well-known technical writer, formerly of THE INLAND 
PRINTER staff, is instructor, and Thomas J. Seiler is 
mechanical manager. The tuition fees are very moderate, 
a six-weeks’ course at the school costing $30, while a three- 
months’ correspondence course costs $5. A year’s corre- 
spondence instruction is sold for $15. 





THE man who wrote “Anticipation is better than realiza- 
tion,” must have just gotten back from his vacation.— Ex. 











Saskatchewan May Have Printing Bureau. 
Speaking for the Government, acting Premier Calder 
stated in the legislature recently that the cabinet was con- 
sidering the advisability of establishing a public printing 
bureau. The provincial printing last year amounted to 
$100,000. 
Blaming the Printer. 

It appears that there was delay in delivering the official 
ballots for the March primary in New York State. The 
board of elections has decided to call on the printers for an 
explanation, though in making the announcement a mem- 
ber of the board said the delay was caused mainly by tardy 
court decisions and secondarily by the printer. 


A Thrifty Printer. 

When the affairs of Willard A. Plaz, a printer on the 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Journal, were looked up it was found 
he was worth $25,000. Deceased was forty-six years of 
age, and had worked for the Pittsfield Journal twenty-two 
years. He was unmarried and left no relatives in this 
country, and his estate will probably go to cousins in Ger- 
many, whom he had never seen. 


Frank O. Sullivan Joins ‘‘ Newspaperdom.” 

Frank O. Sullivan has acquired an interest in News- 
paperdom, and on April 1 associated himself with that 
remarkable “ Brickbat and Bouquet ” publication. For five 
years Mr. Sullivan was identified with the Oswald Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of the American Printer, and for 
the past fourteen months has had charge of the advertising 
for the Publishers’ Guide and Paper. 


An Enterprising European Printer Visits Us. 

Polgar Jeno, manager of Patria Printing House Com- 
pany, of Budapest, and one of the most assiduous long- 
range students of American printing, is in the United 
States for the purpose of studying at first hand American 
printing machinery. The results of his observations will 
be made known to Europe through the Deutscher Buch-und 
Steindrucker and Magyar Kyomdaszat Grafikai Szemle. 


Printing Company Moves Monotype Plant to Exhibition. 
A unique and successful exhibition at the Northwest- 
ern Electric Show, held at Minneapolis, March 16 to 23, 
was that of the Farnum Printing & Stationery Company. 
This concern showed a line of desks and office equipment, 
together with samples of unusually high-grade printing, 
but the portion of its exhibit which attracted the most 
attention was a complete monotype plant, transported bod- 
ily from the company’s monotype department down-town to 
the Armory, and operated by its own employees. The 
monotype equipment attracted the attention of many vis- 
iting printers, and all were interested in the operation of 
this piece of mechanism. While the monotype company 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. . 
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was not directly interested in this exhibit, it certainly 
should feel proud of the fact that this machine, which is 
said to be at least eight years old, was producing such 
splendid work. Some discriminating printers tested the 
product and were surprised that a machine which has been 
in use every day and often nights for that length of time 
could be capable of doing such high-grade work. 


Printers Win Point with Railroads. 


In Minnesota the railroads listed “ flat writing-paper ” 
as first class, and then proceeded to include all fine-grade 
papers as “ flat writing.” The State Editorial Association 
and wholesale paper men protested to the Railway and 
Warehouse Commission, claiming that paper which is used 
for printing purposes should be classified as printing- 
papers and given third-class rates. After a short hearing 
the commission ruled in favor of the printers. 


Old-time Printers Elect Officers. 

The Old-time Printers’ Association of Chicago elected 
officers as follows at its annual meeting April 14: Presi- 
dent, John Canty; vice-president, Samuel K. Parker; sec- 
retary, William Mill. Trustees: Peter M. Balkan, John 
Buckley, Michael H. Madden. Resolutions on the death of 
William E. Curtis, the noted newspaper man and printer, 
were adopted, which were ordered engrossed and a copy 
forwarded to the deceased’s widow. 


A Pleasant Surprise to F. L. Montague. 


Frank L. Montague, the representative of the Miehle 
Company in New York for the past sixteen years, and who, 
during that time, was instrumental in putting its press in 
its present commanding position, recently severed his con- 
nection with that company. A number of his friends in the 
business, feeling that some token of love and esteem would 
at this time be particularly appropriate, got together, and, 
through a committee, presented to him a handsome silver 
loving-cup. The occasion had a double significance, as 
April 12, the day of the presentation, was also the twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary of Mr. Montague and his wife. 
In addition to the cup a beautifully illuminated address 
told “ Monty ” how much his friends thought of him. The 
testimonial was sent to his home and surprised him at the 
family board. 


Insurance Men to Cooperate in Buying Printing. 


As it is estimated that the insurance interests in and 
around Chicago purchase half a million dollars’ worth of 
printing a year, a joint committee has been devising plans 
whereby the various companies can cooperate as pur- 
chasers. It proposes a company organization similar to 
that by which insurance companies handle adjustments, 
salvage, etc., and the plan comprehends a standardization 
of forms and other economies. The committee asks heads 
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of companies and bureaus to submit confidential informa- 
tion about the annual expenditure for printing, stationery, 
blotters, calendars, expressage, etc. Whether the proposed 
company will establish an office, let out all the work to one 
firm, or peddle it around, is left an open question in the 
tentative plan. 

‘Most Popular Printery.” 


The Armstrong Printery, Walla Walla, Washington, 
has a habit of taking advantage of important events to 
advertise its business. At the outset of the presidential 
preference campaign, the Armstrong Company began issu- 
ing bulletins setting forth the vote for leading candidates 
in all parts of the country. At the bottom of each table of 
results, in heavy-faced type, appears the expected result if 
a vote were taken for the “ Most Popular Printery.” It 
reads something like this: “Armstrong Printery, 10,945; 
all other printeries 0.” It is suggested by the manager of 
the company that printing-offices in other towns could use 
this scheme with good effect. 


- Newark Printers’ Exhibit. 


Printers are determined to make themselves a factor at 
the Newark (N. J.) Industrial Exposition to be held May 
13 to 22, this year. It is proposed to edit, print and issue 
a daily paper on the ground. In addition to articles on 
printing and its uses and value, there will be news about 
what is doing in connection with the exposition. A com- 
plete editorial-room and printing-office layout is to be the 
main attraction. Actual jobs will be solicited and finished 
and a temporary manager will bill the work through any 
local printing-office the customer desires. The committee 
in charge, which anticipates making this the most com- 
plete show of its kind ever exhibited, is composed of Harry 
M. Friend, William A. Baker, Guido O. Groebe, Milo S. 
Borden, and Louis D. B. Pruden. 


Typothetae Headquarters Moved to Chicago. 


“Tt has been decided to remove the secretary’s office to 
Chicago,”’ sententiously remarks the U. T. A. Bulletin, in 
noting another evidence of the trend of empire. “ The mat- 
ter was discussed at the Denver convention, and was 
referred to the Executive Committee. The committee left 
the question in the hands of the executive officers. It is 
thought that, notwithstanding the expense of moving, and 
the unavoidable loss in time incident to it, the best inter- 
ests of the association will be served by locating the general 
secretary’s office in the western metropolis. 

“A lease for three years has been taken on quarters in 
the Heisen building, Dearborn and West Harrison streets, 
one entire end on the sixteenth floor having been chosen. 

“ The change of location will be made at once, and after 
May 1, 1912, the general headquarters of the United 
Typothetz of America will be in Chicago.” 
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The Artcraft Welfare Club, Cleveland, Ohio, in conference on the problems of a big printing house. 
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Artcraft Company Organizes Efficiency Club. 


To achieve the best results, harmony and cooperation 
must prevail in all manufacturing institutions. With the 
object of realizing more fully this condition, a number of 
concerns have organized clubs, in which the heads of all 
departments are represented. The latest convert to this 
idea is the Artcraft Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, a con- 
cern which is well known for its high-class work in the 
printing field. On April 3 the Artcraft Welfare Club was 
born. H. C. Bogart was elected its first president, and 
H. E. Figsby was made secretary. Six committees were 
appointed to gather food for discussion at the meetings, 
which are to be held monthly. The object of the club is to 
bring in close touch with one another all the different 
departments of the company, so that there may be a free 
exchange of ideas and opinions. This is bound to result in 
greater efficiency and working strength of the entire organ- 
ization. 

Pay Honor to George E. Wray. 


The following resolutions, presented by William C. Hol- 
lister and seconded by William J. Hartman (noted in the 
April issue), were adopted by a rising vote at the regular 
monthly dinner of the Chicago Ben Franklin Club in 
March: 


The Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, in recognition of the valuable 
work rendered the organization by George E. Wray, for the past two 
years its secretary, in which time he has greatly aided the development 
of the movement which has grown nation-wide in importance, or, to 
be more specific, of world-wide significance to the printing crafts, he 
having resigned official connection with the Ben Franklin Club of Chi- 
cago, where the initial seed was sown, desires to place on the perma- 
nent records of the orgenization the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Ben Franklin Club be hereby ten- 
dered to Mr. Wray for the important labors he has performed for the 
Club collectively and for its members individually; in fact, the entire 
industry has been helped by his work. 

Resolved, That we hereby bear testimony to his capacity and tireless 
devotion while filling the responsible duties of secretary. 

Resolved, That we express to Mr. Wray our deep sense of the obli- 
gations we owe to him as a man and officer of this organization, and 
cordially commend his exceptional loyalty to our movement as well as 
recognize his equipment and knowledge, gained by experience, of the 
fundamentals of the Ben Franklin movement in general, and of the 
printing industry, in all its phases, as a whole. 


Automatic Composition Gage. - 


J. H. Winters, in charge of the monotype equipment of 
the Dorsey Company, Dallas, has invented a gage, in the 
form of a printed sheet, for simplifying monotype keyboard 
composition around or in irregular-shaped forms. These 
printed sheets are arranged in different-sized types with 
figures representing monotype ems from right to left and 
extending to a depth of sixty picas. On the margin is 
shown, in black figures, the number of lines the sheet con- 
tains and their equivalent in picas, also the width of line in 
picas. Red vertical rules separate the figure columns, so 
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that no confusion will result in counting the number of 
keyboard ems to be allowed for run-around. Procedure is 
as follows: With a pencil and rule draw the square of the 
page. Place regular or irregular forms or pasted proofs 
upon the gage in any desired position. 

Draw a line around them and remove from the gage. 
Then compose the matter, allowing space material where 
forms must lie or be struck in. Graduations by either ens 
or ems. For electrotyping of forms, the unmounted cut or 
its proof may be allowed for, with space material upon 
which the unmounted cut may be laid, doing away with 
justification. 

Mr. Winters has applied for patent rights in the device. 


Lecture on Paper Coating and Sizing. 


A large number of printers were entertained on Mon- 
day evening, April 15, at the Palette & Chisel Club, Chi- 
cago, by Philip Ruxton, Incorporated. 

Dr. Hans Wrede, of Bremen, Germany, the eminent 
chemist and paper expert, gave a lecture and demonstra- 
tion on paper coating and sizing. He introduced his new 
starch modification process of manufacturing paper coat- 
ing and sizing. The demonstration embraces, first, the 
theory and use of rosin sizing in papers, showing its advan- 
tages and disadvantages; then the proposition of substi- 
tuting mineral size and starch, using silicate of soda as a 
filler carrier. Comparing these two methods, the newer one 
presents the advantages of being able to absorb printing- 
ink more readily, of hastening drying, of carrying much 
more clay without loss of strength to the paper, insuring 
nonsensitiveness to light, and, at the same time, producing 
much more uniform quality. For the coating of paper, 
Doctor Wrede proposes the substitution of starch for casein, 
which latter is at present in general use; presenting as the 
advantages of this process the uniformity of surface, and 
consequent ability to reproduce the finest half-tone cuts 
with greater accuracy, uniformity of manufacture and the 
assurance of no offensive odor, as is frequently the case in 
the use of casein. Sour casein is often the cause of the 
“ nicking ” of the ink. 

In a word, Doctor Wrede is advocating the use of starch 
in paper manufacture. The process is applicable to papers 
of all grades, from print papers to enamel papers, giving 
added strength, surface and printing qualities. 


“ Journalism Week” at Columbia, Mo. 


Ralph H. Pulitzer, of the New York World, is one of the 
widely known journalists who will address the students in 
journalism at the University of Missouri the week of May 
6 to 10. This week is known as “ Journalism Week” at 
the university. All journalism students are excused from 
attendance on lecture and academic classes, to hear the 
addresses of visiting speakers. 

Thomas Nelson Page, the Southern author; Charles S. 
Osborn, governor of Michigan; George W. Coleman, of 
Boston, president of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America; Glen Buck, of the Glen Buck Advertising Com- 
pany of Chicago, and Clarence Ousley, editor of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Record, are some of the out-of-the-State 
speakers who have been announced. 

One or more representatives of all the metropolitan 
newspapers in Missouri — St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph — will speak. And besides these men from the cit- 
ies, there will be many editors of small dailies and weekly 
papers in Missouri. 

The Missouri Press Association will meet in Columbia 
“ Journalism Week,” and about three hundred editors are 
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expected to attend. The Association of Past Presidents of 
the Missouri Press Association also will meet in Columbia 
that week. 

Three sessions a day — morning, noon and night — are 
held throughout “ Journalism Week.” The evening pro- 
gram usually is given over to an out-of-the-State speaker. 


New Typesetting Machine Companies. 


The Pedersen brothers, and Inventor Petersen, well- 
known Minneapolis printers, are going to manufacture 
their linograph at Davenport, Iowa. The machine in 
appearance and purpose is a duplicate of the linotype. The 
proposition appealed to a group of capitalists in the Iowa 
city, and they raised ample funds without much solicita- 
tion. These gentlemen will have three representatives on 
the board of directors and an office man to look after their 
interests. The directors are P. O. Pedersen (president), 
Hans Petersen (vice-president), J. C. Pedersen (secre- 
tary), J. H. Haas (treasurer), H. F. Petersen, J. W. Bel- 
tendorf and R. R. Engelhart, the four last mentioned repre- 
senting Davenport shareholders, and the others the inventor 
and original promoters. The company is now negotiating 
for machinery, of which it expects to install about $40,000 
worth in two months, and proceed to put the machine on 
the market. Mr. Pedersen’s invention was described in 
THE INLAND PRINTER early in 1911, and the resultant 
inquiries from all parts of the world greatly influenced the 
Iowans in making their investment. 

The International Typesetting Machine Company — 
which the well-known Ridder interests are promoting — 
has purchased a going machine-shop to manufacture ma- 
chinery for producing purposes. It has also secured a site 
in Brooklyn on which a factory is being erected. Mean- 
time the machine-shop is being conducted in the Bush 
Terminal building, and a corps of draftsmen are housed in 
the Knickerbocker building. 


Public Lectures on Technical Topics. 


The Commission on Supplemental Trade Education of 
the International Typographical Union has inaugurated a 
series of Sunday lectures on typography as elucidated in 
the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. Lectures 
have been given in Milwaukee, Memphis, Toledo, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, under the auspices of the respective typo- 
graphical unions, and before the Trade Press Association 
of Chicago and the Ad-Sell Club of Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan. The two last-mentioned organizations 
are composed of advertising managers and writers and 
executives in publishing offices. The efforts so far have 
been experimental, but a continuance of the lectures next 
year is in contemplation. 

At Milwaukee, Typographical Union No. 23 issued invi- 
tations to all printers and those interested in printing to 
attend. Several members of the advertising men’s associa- 
tion were present, and in short talks, after the principal 
addresses, expressed their appreciation of the educational 
value of the effort. In Cleveland the lecture was given 
after a regular meeting of the union, which adjourned at a 
set time, and the doors were opened to the public, which 
had been invited. Here, too, advertising men and business 
executives expressed pleasure at being able to hear the 
“why ” of display problems set forth so clearly. A stereop- 
ticon is used, and the address is an oral exemplification of 
what is told students of the I. T. U. Course. Old and 
accomplished compositors have at several meetings ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at being told why their composi- 
tion methods are correct. So far F. J. Trezise, chief 
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instructor of the course, has been the speaker. Next sea- 
son he will be aided in the work by W. E. Stevens, assistant 
instructor, whose illness prevented his taking part this 
year. 

Honors to A. W. Rathbun. 

A. W. Rathbun, treasurer of The Inland Printer Com- 
pany and the Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, past 
commander of St. Bernard Commandery, No. 35, K. T., is 
the recipient of an elaborately engrossed memorial from 
Siloam Commandery, two pages of which are reproduced 
herewith. The text tells its own story. 


A. W. RATHBUN, 


Recorder and Past Commander, St. Bernard Commandery, No. 35, 
K. T.; Treasurer of The Inland Printer Company and the Henry O. 
Shepard Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Rathbun has been the financial manager of the 
above-named companies for upward of twenty years — 
than which no concerns have a higher reputation for com- 
mercial probity. 


New York Book and Job Printers’ Club. 


In an effort to arouse greater interest in its affairs 
among the book and job printers New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6, authorized the formation of a club six months 
ago. The Brooklyn Eagle says the club is progressing and 
accomplishing the object for which it was designed. The 
subjects discussed so far have related to scales, the abolition 
of overtime, and the applicability of the so-called “ priority 
law ” to book and job offices. The meetings are held on the 
first Saturday evening of each week at 43 East Twenty- 
second street, Manhattan. 


A Selling Company for Economy’s Sake. 

It is rumored that in the quest for economies the United 
States Printing and the United States Lithographing com- 
panies, of Cincinnati and New York, respectively, are going 
to consolidate their selling departments. The scheme con- 
templates the formation of a corporation, with a capital of 
$5,000,000, to be known as the United States Printing 
Lithograph Company. 


Printing-trade Union Solidarity Broken in Toronto. 

A by-product of the eight-hour struggle of the press- 
men’s and bookbinders’ unions was the refusal of some 
members at Toronto, Ontario, to pay the assessments. In 
time these members either seceded or were expelled, and 
formed organizations in affiliation with the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Labor, which is tabooed by the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor. The great majority of unionists in the trade 
remain loyal to the international union, there being no 
seceders among the compositors, whose union has between 
eleven and twelve hundred members. Efforts on the part 
of labor people to heal the breach have proved futile. This 
year the joint agreement, which antedates the split, expires, 
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and the employers are confronted with the problem of 
deciding on which group to bestow recognition. 

Members of the Master Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Association say that organization will deal with seceders 
and internationalists, forcing the journeymen to settle the 
squabble. It will be interesting to note whether the Cana- 
dian brethren will be able to compose this difficulty without 
expensive trouble. 


New Jersey Cities May Advertise. 


The Legislature of New Jersey has adopted a bill per- 
mitting cities governed on the commission plan to spend 
$5,000 a year for advertising and publicity purposes. 








Park Mitchell. 

Park Mitchell, the well-known printer and labor leader 
of Manchester, died at the Sacred Heart Hospital in that 
city on March 24, age fifty-five years. Almost thirty-five 
years ago Mr. Mitchell became connected with the Man- 
chester Union as a printer. About eight years ago he sev- 
ered his connection with that paper, and established the 
Trade Unionist, a paper devoted to labor organizations. He 
had served as president of the local typographical union, of 
which he was a charter member. 


Reginald W. Francis. 


Reginald W. Francis, son of Charles Francis, and vice- 
president of the Charles Francis Press, New York city, died 
suddenly at Liverpool, England, on April 11. Mr. Francis 
and his sister, together with their father, Charles Francis, 
had been on a tour of the Orient and the Holy Land, and 
were just about to return to their home in New York city, 
when death came unexpectedly to Mr. Francis. The 
deceased was only thirty years of age, but had been identi- 
fied with the business which bears his father’s name during 
the period of its remarkable growth. 


William G. Cornell. 


William G. Cornell, known in almost every State of the 
Union through his connection with Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, as a traveling salesman, died at a sanitarium in 
Charlotte, Michigan, on March 18. Mr. Cornell for many 
years made his headquarters in Chicago, and was a sales- 
man for more than forty years, finally being compelled to 
quit the road on account of failing health. He was sixty- 
seven years of age. 

Frank Cornell, a son of the deceased, has for several 
years been business manager of the Kansas City branch of 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. 


Miguel Capo. 


Miguel Capo, connected with the printing business at 
New Orleans for the past forty-five years, died at his resi- 
dence in that city on March 27. During all of his long 
residence in New Orleans, he was prominently identified 
with the trade, and his establishment at 133 Decatur street 
is well known. He was the first printer in New Orleans to 
use a steam lithographing machine. 

Mr. Capo was born on the Island of Minorca, a Spanish 
possession, sixty-eight years ago, and was one of the few 
surviving members, and for twenty years secretary, of the 
Minorquina Society, composed of Minorcans who early 
settled in New Orleans. 


James Gunthorp. 


James Gunthorp, one of Chicago’s old-time printers, 
who was for thirty years a proofreader on the Journal of 
that city, died on April 15 at his home in Austin of ery- 
sipelas, in his fifty-fifth year. He was a native of Lincoln- 
shire, England, where he started at the trade at the age of 
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twelve. Five years later he came to America and settled 
in Chicago. He was a brother of William Gunthorp, of 
the well-known firm of Barnard & Gunthorp (now the 
Gunthorp-Warren Printing Company), and for a time was 
foreman in that office. He represented the Chicago union 
at the International Typographical Union convention held 
in Boston in 1891. 


Judge Henry W. Burke. 


Henry Williams Burke, president of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) School Board, justice of the peace and old-time 
printer, died at the home of his brother in St. Joseph on 
March 27. Judge Burke, although one of his city’s most 
popular and favorably known citizens, did not hold mem- 
bership in any church or fraternal organization. St. 
Joseph Typographical Union, No. 40, was the only society 
or organization with which he was affiliated, and while he 
had not worked at the trade for more than twenty-five 
years, he always carried a “ working card ” and was espe- 
cially proud of his connection with the typographical union. 
He left the “ case” shortly after the Civil War, taking up 
reportorial work on the Gazette and Herald, in St. Joseph, 
later becoming a close friend of Eugene Field. Judge 
Burke had served about twenty years on the school board, 
and was a justice of the peace upward of a quarter of a 
century. 


Dr. Isaac Kaufman Funk. 


Dr. Isaac Kaufman Funk; president of the publishing 
firm of Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, and for many 
years prominent as a reform leader and Prohibitionist, 
died on April 4 at his home in Montclair, New Jersey. 
Doctor, Funk was editor-in-chief of the Standard Diction- 
ary, published by Funk & Wagnalls. He was also editor 
of The Voice, an organ of the Prohibition party, and of the 
Literary Digest, also published by his firm. He founded 
the Homiletic Review, in 1876, one year preceding the 
formation of the firm of Funk & Wagnalls, which began 
business on a small scale at 21 Barclay street, New York. 

Doctor Funk was an investigator of psychic phenomena, 
and at one time was associated with the Spiritualists, 
although he announced later that he was not a Spiritualist, 
but merely an investigator. He published several books on 
Spiritualism. Declaring that “ scoffers refused to give a 
poor ghost a ghost of a chance,” in 1908 he announced his 
retirement from the Spiritualist field. According to Doctor 
Funk’s own statement, made some time ago, he had made 
arrangements to communicate, after death, with some one 
in this world. A certain code of signals had been agreed 


upon. 

The deceased publisher was born at Clifton, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 10, 1839, and was graduated from Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, in 1860, entering the Lutheran 
ministry a year later. He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Scott, and one son, W. J. Funk, with whom he lived 
at Montclair. 
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will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


Pocket Manual Dictionary. 


The sixth edition of Gould’s Pocket Manual Dictionary, 
revised and enlarged, is a most remarkable one dollar’s 
worth. Printed on bible-paper, containing over a thousand 
pages — thirty-four thousand words—bound in flexible 
leather, gold-stamped, gilt edges, rounded corners, beauti- 
fully printed, it is a mine of information to any one and of 
special value to printers and proofreaders. P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Co., of Philadelphia, are the publishers. The work 
may be obtained through The Inland Printer Company. 
Its price is $1, as stated; with thumb-index, $1.25. 


Legibility of Type-faces. 


“ The Relative Legibility of Different Faces of Printing 
Types,” by Barbara Elizabeth Roethlein, A. M., of Clark 
University, is an interesting account of various experi- 
ments to determine the relative ease or difficulty with which 
different type-faces can be read. These experiments were 
exhaustive and resulted in much information along this 
line, as well as certain conclusions. Among these conclu- 
sions is the interesting statement that in the legibility of 
type-faces the quality and the texture of the paper are a 
much less significant factor than has been supposed. Pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, by G. E. Stechert & Co., New 
York, at 25 cents. The pamphlet can be secured through 
The Inland Printer Company. 


Color Printing. 


“Les Encres de Couleurs ” is the title of a new French 
work which gives in condensed form practical information 
on the subject of color-printing. M. Gérard Roosen, the 
author, is professor of the Club for the Study of Printing, in 
Brussels, and professor at the University of Labor, at Char- 
leroi, Belgium. He suggests the use, especially in three- 
color printing, of three yellows, three reds and three blues 
in order to obtain the various hues and shades demanded in 
accurate reproduction. The yellows are, gamboge (gomme- 
gutte), indian yellow, and yellow ochre; the reds, carmine, 
vermilion, and madder lake (laque de garance); the blues, 
prussian, ultramarine (outremer), and indigo. From the 
standpoint of hue, each of these colors has a distinct advan- 
tage, especially when a definite color is to be produced by 
the lapping or mixing of two others. For example, the 
green produced by prussian blue printed over gamboge is 
demanded in representing grass and foliage in the spring- 
time, prussian blue over indian yellow gives the green on 
the foliage in autumn, while prussian blue mixed with yel- 
low ochre produces a green of emerald hue, etc. 

Later on these pigments are analyzed from the stand- 
point of their laying and working qualities and substitutes 
suggested. It is from this viewpoint that the work is most 
valuable. His appreciation of the bad working qualities of 
the pigments which he has selected as standards of hue is 


refreshing. If a printer has these points in mind he will 
not agree to print a solid in ultramarine blue and give the 
customer a first-class job. “L’outremer est parmi less col- 
orants le plus beau mais le plus ingrat @ travailler. Il se 
distribue difficilement. Au sujet de la touche la remarque 
faite & propos du vermillon s’applique ici.” (Ultramarine is 
the most beautiful among the colors, but the hardest to 
work. It is distributed with difficulty. With regard to 
impression, the remark made about vermilion applies here— 
that is, it must be printed with little impression.) Even in 
Belgium the printer must have his full quota of troubles 
with poor stock. In discussing black inks he says: “Avec le 
papier ordinaire pourtant on éprouve des difficultés parce 
que Vencre ‘arrache.’” (With ordinary stock therefore 
one experiences difficulty, because the ink “ picks.”’) 

One regrets that an author who shows an exact knowl- 
edge of many subjects should let the fact that yellow, red, 
and blue pigments are used in process-printing lead him 
into the error of stating that these colors are the primary 
colors in light. Newton’s error seems to attract more dis- 
ciples than all the research:work done since. Five minutes 
in a laboratory mixing colored lights would cause many 
authors of works on the subject of color to rewrite their 
introductory chapters. 

M. Roosen has in preparation other works, the first of 
which is entitled the “ Symbolism of Colors.” We shall 
look forward with pleasure to his future contributions. 

“Les Encres de Couleurs ” will be sent postpaid for 40 
cents. Mail money order to G. Roosen, 20 Rue Neuve, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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MOTOR EQUIPMENTS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 

A new catalogue from the Sprague Electric Works, New 
York city, illustrates in a most convincing manner the 
adaptability of the electric motor and other devices to the 
machinery of the printing plant. Not only is the text 
directly to the point in outlining the advantages of the 
motor system, but the book is filled with excellent illustra- 
tions of its application. The catalogue is handsomely 
printed in colors, with typography and presswork of a high 
order. 


MODERN MACHINE COMPANY MAKES CHANGE 
IN NAME. 

To express more fully the nature of its business, the 
Modern Machine Company, Belleville, Illinois, has adopted 
a new name for the concern, and it will hereafter be 
known as the Modern Die & Plate Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Incidentally with the change of name the manu- 
facturing plant will be enlarged to meet the demand of its 
output, and an office will be opened in New York city, with 
location at 116 Nassau street, in the Morton building. The 
company manufactures a complete line of power presses as 
well as hand-stamping and copperplate presses. 





A USEFUL SAMPLE-BOOK. 

The new sample-book recently issued by the Niagara 
Paper Mills will prove of great value to those who have to 
do with the selecting of color combinations for printed mat- 
ter. Not only does it show samples of several different 
papers, but it also shows the effect of these papers on the 
various colors of inks, each of the examples being printed 
in three of the colors which appear on an accompanying 
chart. The effects are very pleasing, and with this sample- 
book at hand the printer or advertising man can readily 
select satisfactory color-schemes without any unnecessary 
expense in experimenting. 





AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY ABROAD. 


The Parsons Trading Company, in the past several 
years, has devoted more and more attention to the export- 
ing of paper, machinery and supplies, and it reports a very 
gratifying response from the foreign printing fraternity. 
This no doubt is due both to the excellent selection of lines 
which the company has chosen, and its aggressive selling 
policy in the foreign markets. At all events the company’s 
customers have “ crowded it out” of its old offices, and the 
last twelve months has seen the removal to larger quarters 
of the branch houses in Sydney and Mexico, as well as the 
general offices, which have just taken a large suite on the 
twenty-fifth floor of the new Whitehall building overlooking 
New York Harbor. 
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A NEW ONE—BARBER’S “LOW-SLUG” CUTTER. 

The business printer of to-day is giving more and more 
attention to efficiency in his workrooms. He realizes that 
time-savers are money-makers, especially when time-saving 
devices also accomplish the work more efficiently as to 
workmanship. 

Barber’s “ Low-slug ” cutter was designed by a practi- 
cal printer for his own use, and when he realized its advan- 
tages through actual experience, he decided to place it on 
the market. This little machine-will earn its cost within 
a short time. 

When imposing book-forms, the stoneman can quickly 
cut down the blank parts of all slugs, such as the ends of 
paragraphs, folios, etc., saving the pressman much time and 
annoyance in using the chisel and hammer to prevent smut- 
ting. The machine will cut one-eighth of an inch off of 
the top of a fourteen-point thirty-em slug with ease and 
rapidity. 

The price is $25. An inquiry directed to E. F. Barber, 
the manufacturer, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, will 
bring full information and descriptive matter. 





TRADE NOTICE. 

The New York office of Loring, Coes & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, whose address has heretofore been 21 Murray street, 
New York city, has been moved to 29 Murray street, where 
Mr. Robbins, the New York representative, has secured 
much more commodious and superior quarters, and where 
he will be pleased to receive any of the friends of the con- 
cern who care to visit him. 

He is connected by telephone and can be reached at all 
times, in case of need, at this new address. 





NEW LOCATION FOR LATHAM MACHINERY 
COMPANY’S NEW YORK OFFICE. 

The ability to meet the needs of up-to-date printers is 
making life strenuous for the Latham Machinery Com- 
pany. In all of the concern’s branch offices the cry is for 
more room. On April 1 the New York office, which has 
been conducting its business from 8 Reade street for a 
number of years, has been moved to 124-132 White street, | 
just four blocks above the old quarters. In the new loca- 
tion the company has three times as much space as for- 
merly, and wiil be enabled to carry from three to five dupli- 
cates of each style of machine manufactured at its works 
in Chicago, so that quick delivery may be made to printers 
and bookbinders in the eastern territory. In addition there 
will be kept on hand fifteen thousand pounds of various 
sizes of wire, and all sizes of special and standard loose- 
leaf punches for the company’s multiplex, duplex and bench 
punching machines. All friends in the trade are invited to 
pay a visit at any time and inspect the new premises. 
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The move in New York is only one of many changes 
which have taken place in the Latham Machinery Company 
within the past year. Nine months ago a branch office was 
established at Philadelphia, and only a short time ago the 
Boston office moved to larger and better quarters at 130 
Pearl street, that city. 

These facts evidence beyond all doubt that the Latham 
Machinery Company has gained the confidence of the print- 
ing trade throughout the entire country, and that their 
machines and supplies are indispensable to the enterprising 
and up-to-date printing craftsman. 


NEW CHICAGO MANAGER FOR THE J. L. MORRISON 
COMPANY. 

Hedley C. Prout, an eastern man, has succeeded F. C. 
Crofts as manager of the Chicago branch of the J. L. 
Morrison Company, the well-known manufacturers of book- 
binding machinery. Mr. Crofts, who has had charge of the 
Chicago office for many years, severed his connection with 
the company on March 11. The vacancy has been taken 
care of by Thomas A. Gibson, the New York manager, since 
that time. Mr. Gibson installed Mr. Prout in the office and 
gave him entire charge, beginning with May 1. As the 


HEDLEY C. PROUT. 


company’s business has been rapidly increasing in the 
West, the appointment of Mr. Prout indicates that the com- 
pany regards him as a man peculiarly qualified for an 
important post. The office is located at 534 South Dear- 
born street. 

Incorporation has been made in Illinois, and the Chicago 
branch is now styled the J. L. Morrison Company of IIli- 
nois, with the following officers: President, A. G. Mackay; 
secretary and treasurer, Thomas A. Gibson; vice-presi- 
dent, J. N. MeNale. 

The growth of the eastern business of the big company 
has made it necessary to secure larger quarters, and the 
New York office is now located at 401 Lafayette street, 
near Astor place and next door to the De Vinne Press, 
where one entire floor is given over to the winding of wire 
on spools for the company’s new Automatic Wire Winding 
Machine. Another floor is occupied with sample machines 
and the business offices. The wire-stitching machines sold 
by the J. L. Morrison Company are adapted to almost any 
kind of work, including books, boxes, crates, shipping car- 
tons or anything else that can be wire-stitched. 
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The New York company is also incorporated, under the 
name “ J. L. Morrison Company, Incorporated,” with A. G. 
Mackay as president, Gertrude Mackay vice-president, and 
Thomas A. Gibson, secretary. 


DOING AWAY WITH DISTRIBUTION. 


It is apparent to those who are watching the trend of 
things printorial that there is a gradual revolution going 
on in composing-rooms, especially in those of newspaper 
offices, in the manner of disposing of dead type-forms. In 
several of the larger newspaper plants it has been the prac- 
tice for some time past to dump the forms daily — linotype 
slugs, leads, slugs, rules and type — saving nothing of the 
entire paper except the headings and column-rules. It is 
found that a tremendous saving is accomplished by this 
method, the Sunday paper, often consisting of more than a 
hundred pages, being cleaned up in one day by five men 
under this system, where twenty-five were required when 
the forms were broken up and the display-type and leads 
distributed. Of course, this plan is only possible in those 
plants that have typecasting machines, which replenish the 
cases with new type cheaper than it can be distributed. 

The Linotype Company’s lead, slug and rule caster is 
also essential to the successful operation of the system of 
dumping everything, one of these machines producing auto- 
matically all the leads, slugs and rules from two-point up 
that are needed. 

The Thompson Typecaster completes the equipment, 
casting all sizes of type from five to forty-eight point in 
size, and by employing the same metal for slugs, leads and 
type, as well as for stereotyping, all goes daily into the 
same melting-pot, and the paper presents an entirely new 
and fresh dress of type every day. 

It is only a question of a short time when all the metro- 
politan dailies will adopt this plan, not only from a sense 
of economy, but for the advantage it gives of appearing in 
a new dress every day. Advertisers are better satisfied, 
and the public is better served. The saving is said to run 
into the thousands of dollars annually, as type-distribution 
has always been the sinkhole of unknown amounts of 
money —a leak which can now be stopped. 

The Toronto Evening Telegram has installed a linotype 
lead, slug and rule caster and a Thompson Typecaster, and 
is preparing to adopt this system, while the Peoria Herald- 
Transcript has had it in operation for the past six months. 
Thompson Typecasters are also used by the New York 
Herald, the New York Journal, the York (Pa.) Daily Dis- 
patch, the Chicago Record-Herald, the Chicago Daily News, 
the Minneapolis Tribune and the Toronto Saturday Night. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company is the exclusive 
selling agent for the Thompson Typecaster, which is located 
at 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





NEW STEEL FURNITURE CATALOGUE. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company has just issued 
a catalogue of its new line of Printers’ Steel Furniture — 
a very attractive cataiogue, not only because of the show- 
ing of furniture newly designed to meet modern conditions, 
but also because of its pleasing typographical appearance. 

Nearly one hundred new pieces of composing-room 
equipment are shown, most illustrations being in the natu- 
ral color. 

We are informed that any responsible printer may have 
a catalogue for the asking. The main office and works are 
at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and the eastern warehouse and 
office are at Rahway, New Jersey. 
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A NEW AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY STOP FOR 
FOLDING MACHINES. 

This invention removes all sheet-clogging troubles on 
automatically-fed folding machines. The device consists of 
a contact-plunger attached to the first-fold gage and con- 
nected to the side gripper cam-shaft by means of a link 
motion. The plunger is electrically connected to the mag- 





net of the starting-box, and insulated from the machine. 
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been of a silent nature, was elected secretary and sales 
manager. Mr. Lormor has a long and successful selling 
record, and his methods, added to the already splendid 
system organized by Mr. Young, leave no doubt that the 
Unique Steel Block Company is entering upon a period of 
flattering growth. 

The products of this company are neatly and compre- 
hensively shown in a catalogue which is now in the hands 























A small knife-switch is screwed on the upright support for 
the feeder starting-rod. This is opened when the machine 
is started up and closed as soon as the first sheet reaches 
the first gage; it then becomes automatic. As soon as a 
sheet does not come up to the gage the plunger makes a 
contact, thereby throwing out the switch on the starting- 
box, stopping feeder and machine before the sheet can go 
through the first set of rollers. It can and has been applied 
to addressing machines with equal success. It is simple in 
construction and operation and requires no attention after 
it is once adjusted. 

This device was invented by Zace & Folz, of Chicago, 
and is manufactured by the National Specialty Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





THE UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK COMPANY. 

This company was organized in 1909 and acquired the 
patents of the Rockstroh Unique Steel Block. Since that 
time it has been the recipient of a steady and healthful 
growth which bids fair to place it in the leading rank 
among manufacturers of printing supplies. The main 
product of this company is the unique steel block, an article 
well known in the printing trades and one having many 
advantages peculiarly its own. The leading features are 
permanency of make-ready, the ease with which perfect 
register may be secured and maintained, and the speed and 
facility with which a form may be gotten to press upon 
these blocks. 

The present gratifying basis upon which this company 
stands has been established by the efforts of its president, 
Wallace R. Foster, and its treasurer and-general manager, 
Andrew D. Young, who have constituted its active official 
corps since 1909. 

At a recent directors’ meeting it was deemed advisable 
to add to the management a man acquainted with the sales 
division, and Z. B. Lormor, whose interest has heretofore 


ELECTRICAL EMERGENCY STOP. 








of the pressmen and will in the near future be ready for 
distribution to the trade. 

In conclusion we can only say that the outlook for this 
company is deservedly very favorable. With its reputa- 
tion for square dealing, which is already established, and 
with an article of undisputed merit as an additional induce- 
ment to purchasers, we predict that the blues of presi- 
dential year will not approach the Unique Steel Block 
Company’s plant at 643 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





LANGSTON ROTARY BINDERS’ BOARD CUTTERS. 


George F. Lasher, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
commenting on the Langston Rotary Binders’ Board Cut- 
ters brings out this important point: “It does accurate, 
sharp and clean cutting on the heaviest boards,” and Sam- 
uel M. Langston, of Camden, New Jersey, the manufac- 
turer of the Langston machine, says that every machine is 
absolutely guaranteed to do nothing else but “ accurate, 
sharp and clean cutting.” 

To the practical man, the following specifications will 
show the reason why: 

First and foremost, this cutter — 
the Langston — mounted on 3% inch 
cutter-shafts with 2% inch knurled 
feed-rolls, front and back, is the foun- 
dation of Langston’s guarantee. 

The heavy bed, cast-iron table, 
adjustable end thrusts, on cutter- 
shaft, noiseless feed, etc., show at 
once the care and skill with which the 
details have been handled. 

To the office man, the man with the check-book, Lang- 
ston says the machine will be shipped on the condition that, 
if it fails to fulfil this promise, it can be returned any time 
within thirty days. 

Lighter machines for lighter work, such as index-cards, 





THE LANGSTON CUTTER 
HEAD. 
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ete., are also manufactured by Samuel M. Langston, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 


THE LANGSTON ROTARY BINDERS’ BOARD CUTTER. 





THE ELIMINATION OF ELECTRICITY IN PAPER. 


The most troublesome feature in handling presses is 
probably caused by frictional or static electricity. Through 
the development of this phase of electricity in stock the 
profitable production of the finer grades of printing is 
almost impossible, owing to the necessity of slip-sheeting 
and the slower feeding of paper. For years printers have 
been experimenting in one way and another to overcome 
the trouble occasioned by static electricity and have occa- 
sionally found relief by various means. None of these 


appliances was certain in action, and up to the time when 
the Chapman Electric Neutralizer was placed on the market 
printers were forced by expediency to use the various make- 


shifts that gave only a limited measure of relief. At the 
present time the perfected state of the Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer leaves no excuse for printers being troubled 
further with electricity in paper, whether in summer or 
winter, for the Chapman works perfectly at all times. This 
fact has been demonstrated by its use in shops where pre- 
viously in frosty weather the pressroom had to shut down 
owing to the magnitude of the static disturbances. The 
installation of a Chapman Electric Neutralizer has enabled 
pressmen to run their machines to the greatest efficiency in 
the coldest and dryest weather — a feat hitherto impossible, 
owing to the tendency of the sheets of highly finished stock 
sticking together and interfering while feeding — and to 
eliminate the need of slip-sheeting. 

In this period of advancement in the printing trades it 
would be as sensible for a printer to undertake to print a 
book-form on a hard press as to attempt to operate a plant 
doing fine or ordinary work without a Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer. The reason is quite obvious to any one that 
has seen this apparatus in use, for its worth is unques- 
tioned and its need is imperative where efficiency and excel- 
lence of output are prime essentials. The United Printing 
Machinery Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, controls this 
apparatus, and will apply it to a plant on trial where there 
is any skepticism about its capabilities. 

This apparatus has been on the market but three years 
and has given general satisfaction, there being nearly two 
thousand now in continuous use the year around. Be it 
understood that this device is for use at all seasons of the 
year, its service being uniform in all kinds of weather and 
under the most exacting conditions. A current of one 
sixteen-candle light is sufficient to operate the device for 
three presses. The installation expense is the only one, and 
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from that time on the apparatus will eliminate and dispel 
all troubles caused by static electricity in stock. 

The illustration in the company’s advertisement of this 
issue shows how the apparatus attached to the wall is con- 
nected to the delivery apparatus on the press. The appa- 
ratus on the wall is connected to the electric light or power 
of the building. Where no current is to be had, a motor is 
belted to the power-shaft and generates the alternating cur- 
rent required. This current of high voltage is safely carried 
by a heavily insulated cable through porcelain of special 
design to the bar on the delivery apparatus. This bar dis- 
tributes about 8,000 volts down over the paper from metal 
points insulated in porcelain tips placed one and one-half 
inches apart across the full width of the press from bearer 
to bearer. The air in the intervening space between the 
metal points and the paper is ionized to such an extent that 
it becomes a conductor and thus carries off the static elec- 
tricity from the paper. The bar is substantially supported 
by brackets attached to the press frame, giving it a stable 
support. 





THE PRINTER’S MALLET. 

There had been practically no change in the design of 
the printer’s mallet for over one hundred years; naturally 
the materials used had changed, but not the design, until 
the introduction of the Robinson Mallet by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company. 

That the innovation is a good one will be agreed to by 
nearly every practical printer, and even those who have 


THE ROBINSON MALLET. 


graduated from the practical department to managerial 
positions will yearn to get back to the stone and experience 
the satisfaction of planing down a form with one of these 
modern-day mallets. 

The accompanying illustration shows the new mallet, 
and gives an idea of the convenient sizes in which it is made. 


IN ACTION. 





VENEZUELA INSTALLS LINO-TABLER SYSTEM. 

A recent notable visitor at the New York office of the 
Lino-Tabler Company was Pius Schlageter, of Caracas, 
Venezuela, owner of the leading printing establishment in 
the Venezuelan capital. 

Mr. Schlageter has one of the largest batteries of lino- 
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types in South America, and handles a considerable portion 
of the government work. He also does an exceptionally 
high-grade line of general printing, catalogues, booklets, 
show-cards, ete. 

Mr. Schlageter will equip his machines with Lino-Tabler 
matrices, which, as is generally known, render available 
for tabular composition all linotype matrices, regardless of 
language or size. 





KEYSTONE’S NEW YORK HOUSE IN LARGER 
QUARTERS. 

Business at the New York House of the Keystone Type 
Foundry has grown to such proportions that the manage- 
ment has been compelled to seek larger and better quarters 
to accommodate this increase and to uphold the Keystone’s 
high standard for prompt service. The removal to 24 Park 
place and 19 Barclay street has given more than double the 
former space and facilities, and at the same time has 
improved the location of the big type concern’s branch 
house. It is situated at the entrance to the Park place sta- 
tion of the Sixth Avenue Elevated, in the heart of the down- 
town business section, and is about one block from the post- 
office and city-hall subway, two blocks from the Hudson 
Terminal and Brooklyn bridge, and three blocks from the 
Courtland street ferries. 


































THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY’S 
NEW YORK BRANCH. 


The increased and well lighted floor-space gives the Key- 
stone an opportunity for the first time to display on its 
floor a complete line of its typefoundry products, steel 
printing-plant equipment, machinery and other goods for 
the printer, fairly representative of its extensive line. Key- 
stone’s aim is to.make its new home the most attractive 
printers’ supply house in New York city, and local or vis- 
iting printers or publishers will always find there some- 
thing new and up-to-date that will be of interest to them. 
All friends and patrons are cordially invited to call at any 
time and inspect the new quarters, where they will be 
accorded a hearty welcome and the most courteous treat- 
ment by the Keystone’s genial New York house manager, 
Mr. William A. Vitty. 
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A COUNTRY EDITOR’S COLLECTION SCHEME. 

I was trimming down a story exploiting the advantages 
of our National Credit Men’s Association (said a country 
editor in a town of five thousand), when a fresh vision of 
my profits, that were still in the pockets of subscribers, 
came to me. I did some figuring — a few dollars here and 
there — and I was startled into the realization that I had 
$25,000 out, and little prospect of getting it in, except at 
prohibitive cost. But, as I finished that credit story, it 
gradually dawned on me that I might evolve a similar 
cooperative collection idea. By making the scheme strictly 
local, I figured that I could attract the money due me from 
my delinquent subscribers, and without incurring the risk 
of their “ stopping the paper,” as was often the result of 
my hammer and tong methods. So I set about devising a 
scheme. 

First, I called together a dozen business friends and 
proposed that we all pool our collections to make the sums 
worth going after. Then, in order to protect our future 
trade and to avoid any resentment, I proposed that a young 
lawyer who had lately located in the city and had not yet 
had a case, be employed for the work of collecting the 
accounts. 

We called in the young attorney, gave him explicit 
instructions — and a bunch of hard claims. We instructed 
him to use an introductory statement something like this: 

“Mr. Delinquent, I have got to live, so I have solicited 
these claims from local merchants to get something to do. 
I’m a stranger here and I’ve got to make my living. They’d 
never have turned these accounts over to me but for the 
fact that I’m owing them —and I’ve got to work out my 
debt.” 

The young attorney saw the point and immediately 
waded in. He sued five or six men, attached several grow- 
ing crops and made himself conspicuous among the law- 
fearing population. Inside of three weeks he made my 
cooperative collection idea a success by applying to our 
immediate requirements the idea back of the big credit 
association. And I found myself several thousand dollars 
to the good.— System. 





ORIGINALITY MAKES SALES. 


“ Even a small amount of originality will help to make a 
sale,” says the manager of a Chicago printing plant. “And 
when you get a man who has originality, who knows print- 
ing and who is willing to work, you have a good salesman. 

“We put on a man a month ago who admitted he did 
not know too much about the kinks of the printing craft, 
but as he bore the earmarks of a worker and had an orig- 
inal line of talk, backed by a clear record as a specialty 
salesman, I put him on. 

“ There was a catalogue job we had often tried to get; 
it had been solicited by us for six or eight years. I turned 
the new man loose on this job as a try-out. This catalogue 
cover had been printed from substantially the same type 
arrangement and on exactly the same stock for the last five 
years. So the new man sketched up a new design, had our 
printers set it in their best style and the pressman print it 
on half a dozen good cover-papers. Then he got a half 
dozen old catalogues, put one of our new covers on each 
and sallied forth. 

“Tt’s an interesting commentary on salesmaking to 
note that my new salesman spent eight hours getting ready 
to make the sale and about twenty-five minutes making it. 
For, when he displayed his samples showing just what 
would be the finished effect of a new cover, the sale was 
made forthwith.” — System. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
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minimum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for 
each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 
counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 














AGENCIES. 





THE UNDERSIGNED solicits agencies with sole control for Great 
Britain of American machinery adapted to printing, stationery and 

bookbinding trades. References given if desired. P. LAWRENCE 

PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 








BOOKS. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body- 
type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explana- 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, 
is suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, 1.50. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 num- 

bered copies of Gray’s ‘“ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Tre- 
zise. Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably 
and artistically bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER CO., Chicago. 





BOOK IMPOSITION — Do you readily meet all its problems? If not, 
study ‘“ Theory and Practice of Book Imposition,” by Charles J. 
Schott, 617 Peoples Bank, Seattle, Wash. Circular on application. 





PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system and 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





SALES ORGANIZATION — To the man having the ability to form 

and manage a selling organization to take over the marketing of a 
patented device needed by printers, very liberal terms will made ; 
more than $25,000 has been expended in perfecting the manufacture ; 
no additional capital will be required, except such as may be necessary. 
to carry on the selling; salesmen will need to be specially instructed 
and trained. E 800. 
FOR SALE — Complete plant for the manufacture of printers’ rollers; 

owing to discontinuance of that part of cur business, we will offer 
the plant at a low price to effect quick sale; complete inventory, with 
prices, will be supplied upon request. BARNHART BROTHERS & 
SPINDLER, Washington, D. C 


FOR SALE—A very complete printing plant, doing a general job, 

catalogue and blank-book business; last year’s business nearly $2,000 
per month; all equipment highest class; because of poor health of 
present’ manager, will sell very reasonable; excellent opportunity to 
run newspaper in connection, if desired; an unusual opportunity; 
write for details. E 437. 











FOR SALE — Fully equipped printing, embossing and air-brush plant; 
latest style machinery; very low operating expense; located on the 
Mississippi river. Price very reasonable; a rare opportunity. E 810. 





FOR SALE —Good-paying county seat weekly, Republican, netting 


$2,000 annually. JOHN RUF & SON, Carlyle, Il. 


PARTNER WANTED — Want a good job man with $1,000 or more. 
Write AUTOMATIC PRINTING COMPANY, Durango, Colo. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


—— ~ =|” 5. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to — 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 


VISE GRIP 
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Publishing. 





$5,000 CASH payment will buy a small class magazine; $14,000 gross 


~~, SALE — One Model No. 1 Linotype, No. 1112, and one Canadi.n 
PUBLISHING co., Sydney, N. S., Canada. 








notype, No. M-3204; both in good condition. SYDNEY POsT 









business last year. HARRIS-DIBBLE CO., Masonic bldg., New York. 








FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — New No. 4 Model Linotype, complete with motor, fou ir 


ment 






a 6, 8, 10 and 12 point matrices, Rogers tabular attach- 














BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE — Three Model 1 Linotypes. 





Address RICH- 
MOND PRESS, INC., Governor and Ross sts., Richmond, Va. 














plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 





HELP WANTED. 












the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, king 
easing-in, cloth- -cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between The Smyth Manufacturing Company, 








Artists. 








of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 


WANTED — We have an opening for a commercial artist who can han- 


design and letter would be preferable; 
when sending samples, also where last employed. E 679. 





dle wash-drawings and fashion drawings in general; one who could 
kindly state salary expected 













E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York city, and Fisher 








Compositors. 














bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











FOR “SALE — Miehle presses, No. 00 and No. 2, feeders and motors 

attached; 3 Dexter right-angle and parallel folders, Cross and 
Dexter feeders attached; Seybold smasher; Christiansen stitcher- 
feeder; Latham punch; brass, steel, zinc galleys; all in N. Y. city 


WANTED — Competent job printer who thoroughly understands the 


steady work; 
Printing Dept., THE SPIRELLA CO., Meadville, Pa. 











permanent, 


making of first-class rubber stamps with a good outfit; 
Address 


give full particulars and wages in first letter. 
















plant, now being sold. Century, 43 by 56; Cottrell, 43 by 56; Brown 
quadruple folder; Sanborn embosser, $125. No. 43 Optimus, almost 
new; 14 by 22 Universal Boston stitcher; 1,500 lbs. Century in Penn. 
plants. Send for 4 lists, many other things. Models 5, 2, 1 and Junior 
Linotypes, cash or long time. PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., 1 Madi- 
son av., New York city. 












FOR SALE — Whitlock two-revolution press, 27 by 31, two-roller; also 
29 by 42, four-roller; both of these machines have new bed crank 

movement, printed-side-up delivery; also Campbell pony, two revolu- 

tion, 23 by 28 and 23 by 30, front fly delivery, cylinder trip. All of 

these presses have table and screw distribution, and are guaranteed 

thoroughly rebuilt and to print as good work .as new presses. Send 

a illustrated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver st., Boston, 
ass. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS, ATTENTION — We will sell our elegantly 

equipped job and catalogue printing plant as a whole, or sell the 
equipment in lots to suit purchasers. If you are in need of anything 
in the way of type, presses, cutters, and other machinery and equip- 
ment, write for our complete list immediately; we can offer you some 
unusual bargains. E 789. 








FOR SALE — New Dexter job and catalogue folder, No. 190, folds 8’s, 

24’s and 32’s; smallest sheet, 12 by 16; largest, 36 by 48; the 
finest machine on the market; used less than six months; in elegant 
condition; belted direct to electric motor; does excellent catalogue 
folding; may be seen in operation; write for complete description and 
price. E 795. 





WANTED — Lady compositor for commercial and catalogue work; no 






cleanest and most sanitary shop in the country. 





straight matter; 
807. 











Correspondents. 















WANTED BY EXPORTING HOUSE, English and Spanish corre- 
spondent familiar with printing presses and printing machinery; 
state previous connections, experience and salary. E 804. 















Engravers. 












WANTED — Auto-etcher, Swede, thoroughly competent for high-grade 
colorwork, can make good, permanent connection with firm in 
Sweden. Fine future for right man. A. B. MALMO GRAFISKA 


ANSTALT, Malmo, Sweden. 














STEEL-DIE ENGRAVER, state experience, wages expected, age, ref- 
erences, and send photo. F. E. MASON & SON, Seal and Label 


Manufacturers, Batavia, N. Y. 















Estimators. 








WANTED — Young, live, up-to-date office man understanding estimat- 
ing, cost systems and bookkeeping; state references and salary 
required in first letter. E 773. 















Foremen. 

















FOR SALE — Walter Scott H. N. No. 8, two-revolution, four-roller 

press; bed, 42% by 55 inches, front fly delivery, geared distributers, 
four air chambers; thoroughly rebuilt in factory where made, and guar- 
anteed in every particular; too large only reason for selling. REPUB- 
LICAN, Columbus, Ind. 














WANTED — Composing-room foreman for a modern, medium-sized 

printing plant in the city of Buffalo; must be an energetic, capable 
young man, thoroughly familiar with modern composing-room methods ; 
give full particulars as to age, experience and salary, otherwise no 
attention will be paid to application. E 794. 



















FOR SALE— One four-roller, 38 by 54 béd, Cottrell two-revolution 

cylinder, and one Cottrell two-roller, 24 by 80 bed, drum cylinder, 
to the highest bidder for cash, or will exchange for Universal or Colt’s 
Armory in good shape. WICHE PRINTING CO., 303 North av., Chi- 


eago, Ill. 





FOR SALE — Brown Tribune newspaper folder, in first-class condition ; 

used four years; cost $575 at factory; steel-geared; for high-speed 
press; attach to any cylinder press; price, $150 cash. AMERICAN- 
PRESS, Lake Charles, La. 





LINOTYPES FOR SALE — One Model No. 8, No. 7442, and one Model 
No. 5, No. 10797, with motors; extra assortment of two-letter 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., 430 West Main st., Louis- 


matrices. 
ville, Ky. 





FOR SALE — Burton rotary perforator, in good order, $165; National 
rotary perforator, fine order, $175. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
General Printing Machinery, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE — Our complete linotype plant, consisting of No. 2, No. 4 
No. 6 machines, equipped with German and English matrices. 


and 
GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Paper Men. 






WANTED — Ambitious young men between 18 and 25, “with knowledge 

of printing or paper, to become sales correspondents and finally road 
salesmen for large Chicago paper-house; exceptional opportunities for 
the right men; state age, experience, salary expected to start, and 
references. E 387. 

















Pressmen. 













HELP WANTED — There is a good position open for a capable press- 

man to take charge of one No. 3 Miehle and four Gordons in a 
plant that is up to date in every respect; in writing, please give expe- 
rience and references in detail. Address TYPOTHETAE, 612 New 
England bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 















WANTED — Experienced cylinder pressman, also capable handling 

Gordons, understanding high-grade black and color work; plant 
located central Illinois, town of 35,000; man willing to invest small 
amount preferred, but not essential; must be hustler. E 772. 






















WANTED — Assistant Harris pressman, experienced on 15 by 18 two- 
color automatic; no other need apply; steady work day or night. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 711 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, ml 















FOR SALE — Exceptional opportunity for first-class machines, 10 by 
15 and 14% by 22 C. & P. Gordon presses; used only a few months 


in private plant. E 785. 








TWO No. 3 and one No. 1 magazines for Mergenthaler Linotype. Guar- 
anteed in A-1 condition. Will sell for $75 each, or $200 for the 
three. SCHENECTADY GAZETTE, Schenectady, N. Y. 












Preshreaden. 


WANTED — A competent a and experienced " proofreader for. a a general 
commercial printing plant; write, giving reference, to THE BLADE 
PRINTING & PAPER CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


















Salesmen. 











BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 















SALESMEN — Responsible, high-grade men throughout United States 
to handle $20 specialty appliance needed by every printer; good 
commission and excellent cooperation from established house. E 801. 

























payable $20 yeaply for each outfit, w 


WILLIAM C. HOLLISTER, President & Treasurer 











With a $25 Lino-Tabler equipment, transferable in an instant from one standard Linotype machine 
to any other, operators of average competence set intricate tabular matter, at nearly straight-matter speed, with every face and 
language of one-letter or two-letter Linotype matrices, on full-length, unsawed slugs. Brass Lino-Tabler rule of all foundry 
faces, one-third size of illustration, costing one to two cents a foot, is quickly inserted, the rules resting securely on shoulder of 
slugs. The sole annual outlay, for one equipment, is $25; a five-machine plant will be equipped for $100; or five-year licenses, 
ill be granted established concerns. Very few users of the system whose tabular output is 
five per cent of their total have failed to renew their contracts at expiration. Address, for contract form, any Mergenthaler 
Linotype Agency, or CHICAGO LINO-TABLER COMPANY, Inland Printer Building, Chicago; Tribune Building, New York 








ASHTON G, STEVENSON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEY- 

BOARD invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just 
the thing he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page 
instruction book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, 
without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-let- 
ter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 


EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., 

New York; seven Linotypes; day and evening classes; lesson 
sheets; mechanical instruction; employment bureau; hundreds of suc- 
cessful graduates. Write or call for particulars. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Accountants. 





EXPERT COST MAN and accountant, with practical experience in 
printing business, desires situation. E 792. 
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Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER — Lady desires position in either job or newspaper 
office; first-class. E 787. 





ALL-AROUND proofreader open for position; keyboard operator; 


nonunion; East or South; state salary. E 615. 





Retouchers. 


FIRST-CLASS mechanical retoucher would like to make a change. 
797. 





Stockmen. ‘ 





STOCKMAN desires position; 3 years’ experience with large printery; 
ean handle help; 27 years old; married. E 793. 





Superintendents. 





SITUATION WANTED as superintendent by a practical man; clean, 

forceful, energetic and reliable; shop, office and outside experience ; 
familiar with costs; a good estimator; have, can and will produce 
results; every opportunity given for investigation. E 701. 





All-around Men. 


SITUATION WANTED by job and ad. man of over 20 years’ expe- 
rience: unien. FRANK H. MASHAW, care Y. M. C. A., South 
Bend, Ind. 








Artists. 





SITUATION WANTED with large printing and engraving house in 
Chicago by artist who does designing of fine catalogues, books, 
mechanical drawing and photo retouching. E 777. 





Compositors. 


COMPOSITOR AND STONEMAN (combination man), student of 

I. T. U. Course, 24 years of age, temperate, good habits, union, 
desires position with firm in Rocky Mountain region of Canada or 
Western States. E 809. 








Designers. 





DESIGNER —- Creator of high-grade catalogue dummies and advertis- 
ing designs desires position. E 798. 





Foremen. 


FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT — Thorough, practical union printer, 

hustler, successful shop manager, hard worker, 4% years with pres- 
ent house as composing-room foreman and superintendent, 20 years’ 
experience in high-grade catalogue, general book, blank-book and com- 
mercial printing, at present employed, seeks change; give details — 
state what you will pay. E 583. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, working or desk, A-1 executive, sys- 

tematizer, hard worker, strictly temperate, absolutely reliable, 
union man, wants change, account wife’s health; at present employed 
as foreman in city 150,000, where shop’s efficiency has been increased 
40 per cent since I took charge; there’s a shop somewhere requiring 
my ability — maybe it’s yours. E 3875. 











ALL-AROUND printer, foreman of book and job department, employ- 

ing twenty persons doing catalogue and half-tone color work, desires 
similar position where his services will insure advancement; familiar 
with presswork and machine composition; nonunion. E 799 





SITUATION WANTED — As foreman of daily newspaper, experienced 

in all branches of the mechanical end of a newspaper, thorough 
executive; can handle large force of men; young man, with expe- 
rience on the best, large city dailies. E 594. 





I DESIRE to connect with some good printing-house as superintendent 

and assistant manager; at present employed as assistant superin- 
tendent and final O. K. man in large plant doing catalogue, general 
job printing and complicated loose-leaf devices. E 803. 








_ Operators. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants position in small city to 

Increase speed; small salary expected. Address E. A. HEYWOOD, 
24 Thorn st., Toronto, Ont. 





Operator-machinists. 
SITUATION WANTED — Monotype keyboard; lady operator; several 
. gal experience; all classes composition; either style keyboard. 
i 134, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Bronzing and dusting machine to take a sheet at least 

25 by 38; must be in perfect running condition; address, stating 
price, age, make and condition of machine, BOX 44, Station B, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Printing Dept. 








WANTED — For cash, Harris automatic two-color press, 15 by 18. 
Address, stating age of press and condition and lowest price, M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, INC., 711 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED —A good, secondhand three-roller cylinder press. 
CHAMPE BROTHERS, High Point, N. C. 


IMPOSING-STONE WANTED — Size, 36 by 60; nothing smaller con- 

sidered; must be in first-class condition; state full particulars and 
ae eash price in first letter. HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 





MELLI- 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 


BLOTTER ADVERTISING is a paying proposition if you put out 
something attractive, and possessing originality and snap; we fur- 
nish a unique three-color cut service and copy for blotters which will 
bring you business; price, $2 per month; send for samples; a signa- 
ture cut free with a six months’ order. WM. J. PLATT & CO., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete “layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
—~ and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-12 











Bargains in Rotary Perforators. 


28-INCH BURTON ROTARY, guaranteed to do the work as well as 
ever; 30-inch National perforators, guaranteed in every way. 

HERE are PERFORATORS at REAL BARGAINS. WANNER MA- 

CHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Harrison 6889, Chicago. 5-12 


Cas 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chieago. 
estimates. 








Be cssee ened Exel 








Write for 
1-13 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-12 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nas- 
sau st., New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard 
bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-12 








Cost Systems and Installations. 


COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every condition in the 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


0-1 








Pressmen. 


Counters. 





WANTED — Position as foreman of pressroom; long experience in 

large plants, giving references covering all requirements as to char- 
acter and ability; nonunion; at present foreman of one of the largest 
establishments in Chicago, to whom I can refer — minimum, $40 per 
week; Chicago or New York preferred. E 805. 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses. Also 
paper joggers, ‘“‘ Giant ’’ Gordon press-brakes. Printers’ form trucks. 
5-12 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





SITUATION WANTED — Practical eylinder and job pressman of 10 
years’ experience on high-grade work; married and reliable. E 791. 





H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-téne work. 141 
East 25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 3-13 








Ww 


Never Hesitates — Numbers every time 


ETTER 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


Wetter Numbering Machine Company 
335 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 
SOLD AT RIGHT PRICES 


ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 
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Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 









Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dear- 


born st. 


logue. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg, 


Chicago. Eastern Office, 88 Park Row, New York. Send for eata- 
1-15 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. 


logue. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., New York and Brooklyn. Chicago office, 43) Ss. 
3 


Dearborn st. “ WESEL QUALITY.” “18 








F. WESEL MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y., machinery and supplies for 
every detail of the trade; New York salesroom, 10 Spruce st. ; i 


cago office, 431 S. Dearborn st. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for pho- 


toengravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chi- 


cago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston- 


2-13 


New York. “1; 








WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 
688 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: i inti 


Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 


Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel. 


phia, Pa. 8-13 





Embossers and Engravers—- Copper and Steel. 


Presses. 








FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers 
Write for samples 


and printers, steel-die makers and embossers. 
and estimates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., ‘Chi- 


cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
1-18 


printing machinery. 








Emb ° Cc og: 





born st. 





wes o- EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy ae use, hardens like iron; 
9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 


stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dear- 
11-12 








Embossing Dies. 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 


Fisher bidg., Chicago ; : factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-12 


" Printers’ ‘Mashioey. 








YOUNG, WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 





Ss sales, 





Grinders and Cutting m Sp 


ARE YOU LOOKING for big bargains in new or rebuilt printers’ 


machinery? We rebuild all kinds, buy or sell; you can not afford to 


overlook our large stock of presses and other machinery; write us 
your wants; we sell only dependable rebuilt machinery. DRISCOLL & 


FLETCHER, Buffalo, N. Y. 11-12 








WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related trades and satisfy 

them because of a knowledge of what is required. 
service makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: 
grade paper-cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes) ; 
lubricator, takes place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, bet- 


ter than soapstone. Also expert knife grinders. 
KEYSER & CO., 722 S. Clark st., Chicago. 


REBUILT guaranteed printing and bookbinding machinery, and mate- 


rial; send for illustrated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver 


st., Boston, Mass. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 








Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 


Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
¥. 


521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. 
ALLIED FIRMS: 

Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bernhard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forrest st., Baltimore, Md. 10-12 








Gummed Labels and Advertising Stickers. 





STANDARD PUB. CO., Vineland, N. J. Gummed labels and stickers 
6-12 


for the trade. Send "for catalogue. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 


also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 


706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., "Minneapolis, Minn. ; : 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-18 














Gummed Papers. 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ 








IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. 


tic guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 


Imported and domes- 








ROLLER CO., 714 S. Clark st., Chicago; St. 
Louis, Detroit, St. Paul; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


6- 








Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid-sealing Machine. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, _ 


Established 1850. 








JAMES D. McLAURIN & CO., INC., 127 White st., 
“ Bull-dog ” brand gummed tape. Every inch guaranteed to stick. 


Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific —- 
(= 


office equipments. 








Ink Manufacturers. 


Printing Material. 








AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., 






BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock ae. 
7-12 


two-revolution and fast news presses ; also new and rebuilt. 











Job Presses. 


GOLDING “MFG. -CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding "Jobbers, 
Embosser, $300-$400 ; Pearl, $70-$214; Roll-feed Duplex, = 
12 


Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 








SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 17-12 





Special Machinery. 








Mercantile Agency. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, Central Offices, 160 Broadway, 


New York; Western Office, 108 La Salle st., 


Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and a 
1 


TOWN, N. J 


GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer of special 


machinery for manufacturing and printing paper goods. BORDEN- 





Stereotyping Outfits. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., 


equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 






New York. Electric 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 


the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 


being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, 
and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use ’”’ cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 38d st., New York oa 











Numbering Machines for Printing-presses. 





Type. 








WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 335 Classon av., Brooklyn, 
Special machines for rotary presses of any make. 


x. 
that talk. 


your money comes back. New catalogue just off the press. 
LESS TYPE FOUNDRY, Dept. I, Winona, Minn. 





Paper Cutters. 


TYPE — Best type made, 35 cents a pound; your old metal taken in 


exchange. Send sample order; if not satisfactory return oe Cs 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $130-$210; 
Card, $8-$40. 8-12 


$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77; 


Typefounders. 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
Brown & Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 








Photoengravers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 


decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 


in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, —" 


Seattle, Vancouver. 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., CO., illustrators, engravers and electro- 
typers, three-color process plates. 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, — 


ornaments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-12 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 612 Sherman st., 


half-tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 








HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 


gress st., Boston; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 11-12 





















The Dollar-and-Cents Value of 
Cameo to You 


The better your work looks, the less haggling over price. Cameo paper adds 
a richness and beauty to every job for which it is used, which are seen an 
appreciated even by the man who is not an expert. 

Its velvety, lustreless surface enriches illustrations, deepens half-tones, dignifies 
type. The advertising booklet or folder printed on Cameo will please your 
customer because of the result-bringing power it will show. Cameo booklets are 
read. They look too good to be thrown away. 


COATED BOOK—White or Sepia 


If you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few 


suggestions : 
Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150-line is best. Make your over- 
lay on slightly thicker paper than for regular coated. Build up an even grading 


from high lights to solids. 

INK. Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, 
and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink must be carried than for glossy papers. The 
richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of double-tone 
ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is 
no trouble from “ picking.” 

IMPRESSION. Should be heavy, but only such as will ensure an unbroken 
screen and even contact. 

Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished 
and mechanical subjects in microscopic detail. 

Use Cameo paper according to these instructions and every half-tone job you 
run will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-book. 


5. D. WARREN & CO.., 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 





LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Mds 2. 5 ss . . Smith, Dixon Co. New York City (for sects an . National Paper & Type Co. 
Boston, Mass. . . . .... ” The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Milwaukee, Wis. . . ‘ Standard Paper Co. 
Buffalo, INOW. 5 6 see « es ee e]€| ne Aling GF ore Co. Pisledebgnige ecco 6 ss ew ee ce Megarge & Green Co. 
ChicwgoMl ws a . J. W. Butler Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pan . . . . . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . . . . Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Co. Portland,Me. . . ... =... =. . €.M. Rice Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . 2... . . « Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Ore. . . . . .. =.=. =. ~~ + Blake, McFall Co. 
Dallas,Tex. . . - + . « « . Southwestern Paper Co. Rochester, N. Y. ne ee) Alling & Cory Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . . . . « Central Michigan Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. . . . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Houston, Tex. . . . . . . . . . Southwestern Paper Co. Scranton, Pa.. . . .. =... + + « « « Megargee Bros. 
Kansas City,Mo. . . . . . . . . « « Interstate Paper Co. Seattle; Wash cs 6 ss ut ks . American Paper Co. 
Los Angeles,Cal. . . . ‘. Blake, Moffitt & Towne Spokane, Wash... . 1... . Americen Type Founders Co. 
New York City. . . Sole Agents, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Vancouver,B.C. . . . . . . American Type Founders Co. 
(32 Bleecker St.) 














Patented in 
United States 


Great Britain A Stapler that 
er ® Can Prove Its 
Full Claimed 

Merits 


Means Economy in 
the Printing-Office 


™ The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 
practical experience 
with the demands of 
printing-offices. A 
stapling machine helps 
in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economic 
and expeditious 
manner. 

The Acme leads them 
all and is for sale by 
Printers’ Supply Houses 
throughout the United 
States. For furtherand 
full particulars write 


The Acme Staple 
Machine Co.,Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 











Non-Curling 


GUMMED 
PAPERS 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 








Distinctive and special brands for 
all and every conceivable purpose. 


We produce high-grade gummed 
papers especially adaptable for litho- 
graphing as well as medium and 
cheaper grades for ordinary label 
printing. 





Send for our Sample-book 





Established in England 1830 
WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 














Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
Steel Die Stamping Inks 








@ Real economy consists not so much what you pay for your Inks per pound, but 
rather in the quality and number of impressions per day and the everlasting 
satisfaction of knowing there will be no “Come back” when the job is delivered. 


@ There is no time wasted in make-ready or running a job where D. H.R. Inks 
are used, and whether on quick changes or long runs the results are uniformly 
the same. 


@ Why not join the PROGRESSIVES who are making good with D. H. R. Inks? 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GEO. RUSSELL REED CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Agents for the Pacific Coast. 
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PRICE and QUALITY 


of the Star Composing Stick Never Change 


We have never allowed our Composing Sticks to 
suffera‘‘job-lot”’ or ‘‘clearance’’ sale. The guality and 
cost of production are so closely related to the selling 
price as to prohibit any fluctuation in se//ing price. 


Our German Silver 
Composing Stick 


a 


fy, 
; 
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is a beauty, possessing all the high qualities of our 
regular steel Star composing stick, and is justly “a 
tool of quality for the particular printer.” 

German silver sticks will not rust or corrode, will 
outlast steel sticks, are of value to printers in sea- 
coast districts, are not affected by perspiration. 


MADE IN ALL POPULAR SIZES. 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers’”’ 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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What Is Power Costing 
Your 


Am I paying 
more than neces- 
sary for power? 

Can I cut my 
Operating ex- 
penses? What 
form of drive is 
best suited to 
my requirements ? 

Thesearevital questions toany printer. 
Do you know the answers? If not, write 
for ourcopyrighted book ‘‘ The Printer’s 
Guide.’’ [tis free, and contains a fund 
of valuable information. 

We have furnished motors for 
printing-press duty since 1889— 23 
years — and some of the original motors 
are still in service. 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 














If You Will Investigate the 
Merits of this Paper Drill 


you will quickly concede that it is—by reason 

of its simple mechanical features and its suc- 

cessful operation — entirely outside the field of 

competition. It stands alone as the one most 
successful paper drill on to-day’s market. It really 
drills, and drills with satisfaction. 

For thick drillwork beyond the capacity of an 
ordinary punching operation, or for holes far from 
edge of sheet, the TATUM PAPER DRILL will do 
the work. Especially adapted for railroad tariffs, 

telephone directories, order blanks, cal- 
endar cards and similar work. 





A Few Special Features 


The table is readily adjustable, work easily controlled, 
any desired distance between centers from one-half inch 
to twelve inches quickly secured. Gauges on table pro- 
vide easy adjustments from edges of sheets. 

Drills are hollow —a very important feature — avoiding 
choking, thereby giving a clearance inside, which allows 
ready passage for the refuse, insuring holes clean all the 
way through. 

Ask for our descriptive leaflet supplying further details. 
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“YOU CAN KEEP 
IN THE LEAD” 





GET OUT YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY 
NOW AND WRITE: 


“ HERRICK,— Here's a quarter for the 4 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color 
cuts for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If I 
don't like the books you're to send back my quarter.” 


ISN'T THAT FAIR? 





Then send on your 25c.; you can take it off the first $3.50 order. 
The books will give you a lot of valuable advertising ideas. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


MAKE DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS. WRITE US. 








TELEPHONE CALUMET 1060 


Western Paper Stock Co. 


BUYERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF WASTE PAPER 
1452-1458 INDIANA AVENUE 


cL. 


CHICAGO, 
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Matrices and Moulds Saved! 


All our Matrices and Moulds were saved 
from the unfortunate fire of April 9th. 
The casting machines are still intact and 
the brass rule department undamaged. 
The business will continue, and we have 
been able to draw from stock of branch 
houses and agencies and are filling all 
orders as usual. 


THE H. C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY 


a 


tl Established 1872 190-192 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
SS] = === SSS E55 








LIE ? NO, SIR!! 


DURANT COUNTERS 


tell the truth. Reliable, sensitive, accu- 
tate, positive; furnish record unchalleng- 
able. Our job press attachments are 
equally dependable. 

THE W. N. DURANT CO. 
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°° for the Trade 


528 Market St. Milwaukee 
bo rey Roa in a ROUGHING 


Roughing , and should be 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this po te hate Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited, 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street 


CHICAGO 








CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. DIAMOND 








ACME 


ELF ECLIPSE 














A Modern Monthly —: 


All About PAPER 











GhePAPER 
DEALER 








Has subscribers throughout 35 States. 
Canada and foreign countries. 






HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 


Also 





THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1912 and 1913 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


This is an opportunity worth while. 











The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 




















Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


ee 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Will save you money by your knowing the exact 
output of your presses, folding machines or any 
automatic or other machine where a correct count 
is required, 

Price $5.00 U.S. A. 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 


FOR CASTING SORTS 
A convenience; a time and money saver without equal in any 
printing - office. No waiting for matrices to dry. Put the letter or 
small cut in the mold, pour hot metal in and you have a matrix 
instantly; then cast up any number of duplicates you desire from 
the matrix. Send me a letter, 6 to 72 point, and I will cast you 
sample matrix and duplicates. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
ARTHUR S. TAYLOR 
63-65 Main Street YONKERS, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO 








Cast by Mold from 
Woodcut 











703 South 
Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY CO. 
A..F. WANNER PROP. 
Chandler & Price Machinery, Golding Presses, Swink 
Cylinders, Challenge Products, Hamilton Wood Goods, 
Motors and Printing Material, Rebuilt Machinery. 
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Time. 

Universal : 

Loop Ad- Is the cheapest and best device for 

stable “Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, 

1056 | Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
inc! Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices, 


Agnecee WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 

§ (Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 

DETROIT = © © «= MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes o 
hangers for books %{ to 
2 inches in thickness 








Why the Potter Proof Press saves time 


(1) Of all methods of applying hand power, the crank movement 
driven from one position is the most efficient. The given energy 
of a day’s labor (boy or man power) will, therefore, yield the largest 
output on the Potter Proof Press with its easy crank movement. 
With the further aids of convenience of all parts and of each 
operation the machine conforms to the principles of Scientific 
Management. 


@ This greater speed has induced hundreds of plants to replace 
older, slower machines with Potter Proof Presses. 


(2) The rigid cylinder press impression makes certain the prompt 
detection of defective letters, wrong fonts, low cuts, etc., before 
they reach the pressroom, thus reducing the idle time of the most 
expensive equipment —the printing-presses. Much of the make- 
ready can also be made on this proof press. 


@ Many Potter Proof Presses have been sold on the strength of 
this service alone. 


(3) The registering devices on the Potter Proof Press offer finished 
color-proofs, and its design makes possible perfect press proofs. 
Both of these have heretofore required the time of skilled men and 
costly machinery. 


Our 


address 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 
431 §. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO . The Patter Proof Press will plug many a leak, and to be without it is an extravagance. 











We Will Prove to Any Responsible Printer 


HAT the &itkman Automatic 
Gordon Feeder is a mechanical 
feeder that will make good and a 
feeder that will pay its own way. 
The printerwho is anxious to know 
more about our proposition should 
investigate our “ free trial plan.”’ Our 
plan affords the printer a test and 
actual proof of just what our feeder 
can do. 


Here Is Our Offer: 


We will ship on trial to any reliable 
printer a Kitkman Automatic Job 
Feeder. There are no strings to this offer. 
Can be applied toany 10x 15C. & P. Press. 








C. & P. 10x15 Press equipped with Kirkman Automatic Feeder 








Write at once for full particulars 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER COMPANY 


509 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
































Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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he Coming Desirable Operator 





will be a compositor who is proficient at display work. 
The three and four magazine linotypes are responsible for 
this. They open a new field for the job compositor. The 
knowledge he has been acquiring at the case can be applied 
in 100 per cent quantity to the machine, provided he can 
operate it. 


@ If he can not, then the opportunity of a lifetime is to 
learn the linotype. That can be done at 


The INLAND PRINTER 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 S. SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ It is the oldest, best and most successful of the linotype 
schools. Drop a postal; get our booklet, ‘‘ Machine Com- 
position.’’ It will tell you what we do, and what some 
of our students say about it. 





THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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LAIKIE 
WEDDING 


SNow WHITE— VELLUM FINISH 


High-Grade Paper and Bristol for Announcements 
Menus, Folders, etc., at a popular price. 


Wedding Invitations 


@ Note Sheets in FIVE correct and fashionable sizes 
with Inside and Outside envelopes to match, separately 
or in handsome cabinets of 50 complete sets. 


@ Examine quality, color and finish ; compare with any 
Wedding Paper you know of; then consider the price 
and — judge for yourself. 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 


45 BEEKMAN STREET 


NEW YORK 























Increase Your Sales— Decrease Your Losses 
Consult the Specialists Who Know 


Fifteenth TYP O Year 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, 
Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing 
Trade and Kindred Lines 


RATINGS MOST CAREFULLY REVISED 





The Typo Mercantile Agency 


General Offices, 160 Broadway New York 





A Progressive Printer 


Must needs install the 


Mech. Chalk Relief 
Overlay Process 


so as to produce overlays at the 
MINIMUM COST OF PRODUCTION 


For samples and literature, address 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William St., New York 























More and more printers and 
bindery operators are recogniz- 
ing the absolute reliability and 
adaptability toallclassesof work 
(difficult or otherwise) of this 
modern Folding Machine. You 
will be an enthusiastic userafter 


installing a CLEVELAND. 











its simplicity of construction. 
or changeable gears used in folding. 


PERFECT REGISTER obtained by its accurate 


construction and ease of 


adjustment. 


RANGE OF WORK — £2”, 193% 223x433; 


parallel. 


delivers 4s, 6s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 14s and 16s, single or in gangs. 
regular 4s, 8s and 16s book folds, from sheets 19 x 25 down to where final 
Makes accordion and many folds only 


fold is not less than 2% x3 inch. 
possible to make on a CLEVELAND. 


satisfaction. 


Write to-day for full particulars 


THE CLEVELAND 
FOLDING 
MACHINE 


SPEED ____ Greater than that of any other folding machine, due to 


No tapes, knives, cams 


GUARANTEE — xed by a guarantee of absolute 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND SAMPLE FOLDS 


/ 
Hh 













Also 









CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 





































































Fell in Love with 
the Little Fellows” 


The Poffenbarger Printing Co., of 
Peoria, Ill., wrote in December: 

“We recently bought out a small printing- 
plant that had two of your Kimble friction-drive 
printing-press motors — one quarter-horse and 
one half-horse power — and we have fallen in 
love with the little fellows so much that we will 
surely equip the rest of our jobbers with them 
when we make any changes in equipment.”’ 

A case of “love at first sight’? that grows 
stronger day by day. 

And all printers say the same thing. 

Little Kimble A. C. Motors for little jobbers. 

Larger Kimble A. C. Motors for larger jobbers, 
and larger still for ponies, and quite “‘ big fellows ”’ 
for cylinders. 


Each Kimble A. C. Motor 
a distinctively PRINTING- 
PRESS motor that delivers 
an infinite variety of speeds, up and down the 
scale, under control of a foot lever. 


‘4 Touch of the Toe 
To Go Fast or Slow’’ 


and when you cut speed you cut current cost 
correspondingly. 

Fool-proof — for ordinary fools at least — 
always on the job — wonderfully inexpensive in 
purchase-cost, in installation-cost and in oper- 
ation-cost. 


Alternating Current Only 


We’d like to help you on your direct current, 
but can’t. 

“Kimbleize your shop and paralyze your power 
bill.”? Not for presses alone, but for linotypes, 
cutters, stitchers, folders, etc. 

Send for the Kimble catalog, and tell us the 
types and sizes of machines to which you might 
connect motors, so we can quote intelligently. 


Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boulevard Chicago 











If You Operate 
Gordon Presses You Gan Not 
Get Along Without This! 


We have invented an attachment which will 
convert your Gordon into an automatic self-feeding 
machine. 


The machine for doing this work is a little 
attachment that is fastened to the feed-board in 
such a way that it can be detached, and the press 
used for the ordinary hand feed, in about five 
minutes. It is operated by a bar that is attached 
to the side-bar of the press, being driven by the 
momentum of the press. The sheet is fed in from 
the roll from underneath, being placed in the 
front or rear as convenience requires ; passing up 
through the center of the press it is drawn through 
the machine to the distance required and cut off. 
There is also a slitting, perforating or scoring 
attachment that can be used at will. 


This machine will fill a long-felt need, and the 
price will be within the reach of any printer. 





Send for full particulars 





De Boise Bresnan Company 
23 Park Row, New York 























431 South Dearborn Street 
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LATES once fixed on Wilson Blocks 
P stay till the cows come home, and the 

end of the run registers with the 
beginning — 


Which explains their extensive use on first 
color runs of color jobs. Registration is 
easy when the initial run is exact. 


Wilson Blocks are also the best book 
blocks to be had. 





Special sixes and designs of solid or sectional iron 
blocks handled capably and quickly. 











A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 











CHICAGO 



































U. P. M.—The Trade-Mark of Quality 


ELECTRICITY 


The marvel of the 19th and 20th Centuries becomes an obstacle in the operation of 
Cylinder or Rotary Presses, particularly during the winter and early spring months. 

It creeps insidiously into the paper. Hampers the feeder. Annoys the press- 
man. Reduces output. Wastes stock. 

















Untold efforts have been made to eliminate Static Electricity from paper stock. 
Only one method has uniformly succeeded. 








WE ALSO BUILD The U. P. M. WE ALSO BUILD 


U. P.M. Chapman U. P.M. 
AUTOMATIC Electr VACUUM 
CONTINUOUS ectric BRONZING 


PILE FEEDERS | Neutralizer | MACHINES 


Feed accurately, time- The fact that we have equipped Do their work without 
savingly and always one sheet 4,000 presses tells its own story. discomfort to operator or 


at a time. Why Not Yours ? waste of material. 

















SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 12-14 Spruce Street, New York 
Western Agent 
WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO. 
638 Federal Street, Chicago 









































Winning With Cards 


is not a gamble when you sell your customers the 


best business and calling cards the world affords — * 


the famous 


0 
Peerless Patent Smart Card 


Book Form in Case 
Cards 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


FISHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


backed by the insistent ever-growing demand of the users of 
cards the world over. Used once, no other card ever satisfies. 
Don’t that fact hit the heart of your business ambitions and 
tell you in plain common-sense business language that these 
cards will not only hold old customers but win you numerous 
new ones? ‘Try it. Let these cards do to your business what 
they have done to the business of the makers of the cards, sub- 
stantially established on 53 years of successful experience. 
Write to-day for prices to the trade and samples of these book 
form cards; cards are detached as used, all edges absolutely 
perfect ; they reduce card expense because every card is used ; 
always clean ; always perfect ; always together. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1858 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 
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NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 


The Universal 
Type-Maker 


IS A TIME-SAVER 
A MONEY-MAKER 
A CUSTOMER-PLEASER 


It gives the printer complete independ- 
ence in type supply, and enables him to 
use all his metal to the best advantage. 


OUR MATRIX LIBRARIES 


permit the printer to rent fonts of 
Matrices at a nominal rate, and thus to 
keep his composing-room up-to-date. 
Address for all prices and details 
UNIVERSAL 
TYPE-MAKING MACHINE CO. 


321-323 North Sheldon Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Another New One! 


Foot Power Boston Wire 


Stitcher No. 5 


— Capacity, two sheets to one-half inch, with flat 
and saddle tables. 


— Wire used, No. 28 round to No. 21x25 flat, 
the latter for heavy work. 


— Single adjustment for all parts, wire auto- 
matically regulated to thickness. 


— Has wire straightener and every labor-saving 
and work-perfecting feature. 


— Write the general selling agent for prices and 
terms, or representative dealers. 


~ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


No. 5 Foot Power Boston Wire Stitcher 


























DEXTER 


QUADRUPLE FOLDERS 


NEW YORK 


Permanently Reduce Cost of 
Book or Magazine Folding 


With an automatic feeder, will fold 8,000 
to 10,000 sixteen-page signatures per hour, 
that can be either packed separately or 
inserted, making two 32-page sections. 


The ‘‘ Dexter Standard Quad”? is the only form of 

quadruple folding that securely locks the pages 

together in each signature. For work that is to be 

sewed this quadruple has no equal—the sections 
can not fall apart. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folders — Cross Feeders — Pile Feeders — Cutters 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Dodson Printers Supply Co. The J. L. Morrison Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Can. 


Brintnall & Bickford 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BOSTON 























TOLEDO WEB 


Prints from the roll 
automatically, in One 
or Two Colors. 


Does Perfect 
Bronzing, every 
objection to 
Bronze-work being 
eliminated by it. 


Rewinds, Cuts, 
Slits, Perforates, 
Punches, Numbers, 





PERFECTION JOB 
PRINTING PRESS 


A specially made, 
extraheavyChand- 
ler & Price Gordon 
Press is the foun- 
dation unit. 


Solidly and substan- 
tially built. Simple 
in construction and 
comparatively inex- 
pensive. 


An ideal press for 
job-printers and 


: ace 
Counts, etc., all in Le ja "A 4 manufacturers who do 
one operation.  € / their own printing. 


Prices, sizes and Does away with un- 
further information necessary waste in 


furnished on appli- handling, feeding 
cation. and expense. 











QE See Editorial Notice in the April Number of The Inland Printer, page 122. 


TOLEDO WEB PRESS MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 























Now on Sale 
Letters & Letter Construction 


With Chapters on Design and Decoration 
By F. J. TREZISE 


New Ideas for Printers and Designers 
66 3 ETTERS and Letter Construction” presents the subject in a new manner—gives 





you the information you want in the way you want it. It is not merely a book 
of alphabets— it is a book of ideas. It is written by the chief instructor of the 
I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, and is based on actual experience 
instead of theory. 
@, Some of the features: ‘‘Lettersand Letter Construction”’ contains chapters on 
Roman Capitals, Roman Lower-case, Italic, Gothic, Lettering in Design, 
=o Decoration and Type Alphabets. It contains plates showing the decoration of 
UALS % various periods and peoples— excellent references for designers. It contains 
instruction on the designing of decorative borders, initials, etc. It contains information regarding the 
principles of design—the application of lettering to practical work. It treats of methods of reproduc- 
tion and gives ideas that facilitate work. 
@, It contains 160 pages and 131 illustrations, and is artistically bound in art canvas. 


PRICE, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago 


632 Sherman Street 









































THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








THE HODGMAN 


MONG some of our customers having from two to six of the New 

Hodgman Presses, we refer to Stern & Co., Philadelphia; Joseph Mack 

Co., Detroit; Matthews, Northrup & Co., Buffalo; J. B. Savage Co., 

Cleveland; W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago; Kehm, Fietsch & Miller, 

Chicago; Commercial Printing Co., Akron, Ohio; Barta Bros., Boston. 

These are all large, first-class concerns, and are endorsers of the Hodgman, 
from their repeat orders. 


The Hodgman Press is a modern machine with every labor-saving device 
for efficiency — no shoes, no heavy rack-hangers, cross-stays solid, five tracks, 
combination delivery, can be changed in one minute, speed equal to the capacity 
of the feeder. The Hodgman has a new principle in bed-driving mechanism, 
and so simple and durable it should never require a repair bill. Has no gates 
and springs to get out of order, no shoes to adjust. ‘The cylinder can not be 
raised off the bearers and the impression will not give on the heaviest form. 
Let us talk it over with you. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose Street and 135 William Street, New York 
Factory — TAUNTON, MASS. 


Represented direct by 


Western Office : ; P. Lawrence - - -  - London, England 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago G. Oudshoorn - ‘ ‘ Paris, France 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager Dr. Otto C. Strecker’ - Darmstadt, Germany 


Telephone, Harrison 801 S. Cooke, Proprietary, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 























SOLD BY 


Albany, N. Y., Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Baltimore, M. D., B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass., Tileston & Livermore-Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., R. H. Thompson Go. 
Detroit, Mich., Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Donaldson Paper Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Crescent Paper Co. 
New York City, Miller & Wright Paper Co 


Philadelphia, Pa., Wilkinson Brothers & Co. 


St. Louis, Mo., Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 


Washington, D. C., B. F. Bond Paper Co. 


Danish Ledger 


Ledgers must last. 
Danish Ledger is made 
of rags. It will carry 
records in perfect con- 
dition for the use both 
of present and future 
generations. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


_B.D.RISING PAPER CO. 


HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS 








CHANDLER & 
PRICE STYLE 



































Sold by Dealers 




















Simplicity — #¥"", Chandler & Price 
=e 

: Lever Paper 
Cutters 


thing desired of a lever cutter 
— a thoroughly practical ma- 
chine. (Note simplicity of style 
and mechanism. ) 














Write for Details 





Cleveland, Ohio 








Chandler & Price Co. 





eye 
Adaptability — 
Made in three sizes, 23 in., 
26 in. and 30 in. A deep 
throat and ample table permit 
of the handling of stock to the 
fullest capacity of machine. 














e ese be magll The 
Reliability — {, 
braces, table and knife-bar are 
of heavy pattern and will with- 
stand strains of largest cuts. 
‘The weights and lever are ad- 
justable. 














eye 
Durability—"" 
so distributed as to strengthen 
parts exposed to strains, make 
the C. & P. Lever Cutter more 
durable than any other make. 
All parts are interchangeable. 
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No Bands 





tis Quality— Better Prices 


oa Get Your Stock Envelopes in Dust Proof, 
Pain Grap Color a 3 Non-Soiling Boxes Direct from Factory 


Not Easily Soiled 


Sete ge. 


Our new deep lid box that can save you money over job- 
keeps out dust and doesn’t break bers’ prices. And Sure-Sticks 
is a decided advantage. The are what you want, higher cut 
smooth, gray surface shows no and better gummed—can’ t 
dirt— that means alot. Your open up—hence no kicks. 
own label is on every box—looks Let us tell you all about our system of 
: business-like —gets business. No bands economy in envelope-making from sheets 
; i Deep Rim to make more work; actual count kept by extending —_¥°" Printed with the aid of our layouts. 
esd ll Dod Tie flap on every hundred. Cuts the handling cost 5c A 10-M Trial Order 
7 per thousand. On regular and special envelopes we _ of any of our envelopes at CASE PRICE. 


for Catalog 
Manuf: d SURE-STICK 


WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, ENVELOPES we 3il Tend 313 EAST WATER STREFT Milwaukee 








Franchise Bond | | asic Rscting nk Co 


“‘Value Extraordinary” 
? Why are Eagle inks first con- 


ef 
reg ch ag sidered when inks are wanted 
pts for wet printing? It’s the 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. “know how” and quality. 
“Profit Allow us to refer you to some 
Product of the BIG ONES using our 
roducing inks. It will surprise you. 

Printing 

Papers”’ Western Branch: Factory: 
514-522 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 705 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Jersey City, N.J. 





























Be Up-to-Date 


When the old-fashioned galley 
proof press gets too old-fashioned 
for you, do not make the mis- 
take of buying a proof press that 
is not at least self-inking. 


Wesel makes four styles, and 
many sizes of each style, of self- 
Sclf-lnkins inking proof presses, also self- 


root Press. feeding and self-inking; all of 


use. You push Jong established effectiveness. 
the treadle and 


the press does 
the rest. Works Send for booklet and read ‘‘20th Century 


by hand also. Proofing ’’; the list of users and testimonials is 
convincing. 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Co. 
Main Office and Factories : 70-80 Cranberry St., Bklyn, N.Y. 
New York Salesroom: 10 Spruce Street 
Chicago Office: 431 South Dearborn Street 


Manufacturers of Printing Materials and everything for Photo-Engraving, Stereo- 
typing and Electrotyping 























There is No Excuse 
for Buying Type 


You Can Make It Cheaper, 
Quicker and Better with a 
THOMPSON TYPECASTER 


There Are More Thompson Typecasters in Use 
To-day Than Any Other Make of Typecaster 
THERE’S A REASON — And a Good One 


One Thousand Matrix Faces to Select from 
Matrix Libraries in Chicago and New York 


Easy Rental Plan and Terms of Purchase 


Thompson Type Machine Company 


624 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Selling Agents: Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New York 
Chicago New Orleans San Francisco Toronto 


Set in Series No. 5, made by the Thompson Typecaster 
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Master Printers: Say to your customers 


that “As soon as the display advertising appears in newspaper and 
magazine, the work of the printer begins.”’ For advertising 1s waste if 
the follow-up is inartistic or unimpressive. 


No advertiser can get along or make his publicity 
count without the aid of a first-class printer who not only does good work, but 
thinks while he is doing it. Artistic letter-heads, artistic circulars, artistic booklets 
— these are absolutely essential to the success of any advertising campaign. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND was designed for 


just such uses — for business letter-heads which make the recipient think there is 
good business principle behind them. It is a crisp, crackling, strong, dignified, most 
impressive bond, and it is more than half sold before the printer mentions it. 
National advertising has done your sales-work for you — and anything that is half 
sold before you get to work, saves you //me, /abor and money. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND can be had of any of the following distributors: 
BALTIMORE, MD., B. F. Bond Paper Co. KANSAS CITY, MO., Graham Paper Co. PITTSBURGH, PA., Chatfield & Woods Co. 
BRANTEF ORD, Cc AN., Barber, Ellis, Lta. LANSING, MICH., Dudley Paper Co. PORTLAND, ORE., Blake, McFall Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Alling & Cory Co. LOS ANGELES, CAL., Blake, Moffit & ROCHESTER, N. Y., Alling & Cory Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL., hicago Paper Company. Towne SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Blake, Moffit & 
CHICAGO, ILL., Graham Paper Company. MEXICO CITY, MEX., National Paper & Towne. 

CINCINNATI, O., Chatfield & Woods Co, Type Co. SEATTLE, WASH., American Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, O., Union Paper & Twine Co. MILWAUKEE, WIS., E. A. Bouer Co. SPOKANE, WASH., Spokane Paper & 
DALLAS, TEX., West-Cullum Paper Co. MILWAUKEE, WIS., Standard Paper Co. Stationerv Company. 

DENVE R, COL O, , Graham Paper Company. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Minneapolis ST. LOUIS, MO., Graham Paper Company. 
DET ROIT, MICH., Chope, Stevens Paper Paper Company. ST. PAUL, MINN., Wright, Barrett & 

Company. NASHVILLE, TENN., Graham Paper Co. Stillwell Company. 

HARLEM, N. Y., J. E. Linde Paper Co. NEWARK, N. J., J. E. Linde Paper Co. TACOMA, WASH., Tacoma Paper & Sta- 
IfTAVANA, C U BA, National Paper & Type NEW ORLEANS, LA., Graham Paper Co. tionery Company. 

Company NEW YORK, J. E. Linde Paper Co. TORONTO, CAN., oma % Ellis, Ltd. 
INDIANAPOL IS, IND., Indiana Paper Co. NEW YORK, Geo. W. Millar & Co. WASHINGTON, D. C., R.'P. Andrews P aper 
ITHACA, N. Y., T. G. Miller & Sons OMAHA, NEB., Carpenter Paper Co. Company. 

Paper Co, PHIL ADE LP Hi A, PA., I. N. Megargee & WINNIPEG, CAN., Barber, Ellis, Ltd. 

Company. 


NEENAH PAPER. COMPANY 


MaNuFAcTURERS OF Lort-Driep WritinG Papers. 


NEENAH. WIs. 




















Why Waste Money on Poor Electrotypes? 


There is no good argument in defense of “ “thin-shell” or cheap electroty pes 
when the very best can be had at the same price. There is but one method of satisfying 
the users of electrotypes, and that is dependable electrotypes and prompt service. 


Do You Know About Our Famous Our Entire Plant is Fully 
Nickeltype Plates? Equipped 
Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert 
of our nickeltypes and we know there are none better at any workmen. We are capable of handling your work with ab- 
price. If you have a high-class job in mind, let us submit solute satisfaction. 
samples of work both by plate and printed results. This will Buyers of electrotypes should increase the appearance of 
tell the story. Nickeltypes are the one certain process of perfect their product through the use of better electrotypes, and this 


and satisfactory reproduction. may be accomplished with the American Electrotype service. 








Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. We will call for your business. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 

















The New Universal-Peerless 
Rotary Perforator 


offers a greater range of efficiency, by reason of its 
vast improvements, than the old “PEERLESS” 
rotary, which already stood at the head of its class 
as the one standard and dependable perforator. 

It is now being built in three standard sizes, 
taking sheets 30, 36 and 42 inches wide, and 
each size is equipped with six perforating heads 
and one scoring head; heads being adjustable to 
perforate at parallel intervals of from 34 of an 
inch up to any desired width. 

This space will not permit of our going into 
all of the advantageous details, so best get com- 
plete catalogue giving full particulars. 


A FEW DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 








The frame is an artistic column that supports the perforating The feed-gauge is adjustable to either right or left hand feed. 
mechanism. The burr-flattener is of a new design. 

There are no rubber bands or tapes used in the construction. The gearing is all protected. 

All feed rolls are of metal. The finish is the very best. 


The bearings are oilless, and will never require lubrication. 


118 to 124 South Clinton St., 
Manufactured by A. G. BURTON'S SON CHICAGO ILL. U.S. A. 
; SELLING AGENTS 
GANEBROS,&CO......... CHICAGO, ILL, MIDDOWSBROS............ SYDNEY, N.S, W. 








: { CHICAGO, ILL: E. C, FULLER CO., 28 ReadeSt.. 1.1... ~. NEW YORK 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN .... .« oi LONDON, ENG. THEJ.L.MORRISONCO. ......: TORONTO, CANADA 
SB, BOCHADGRA. 5.50 2 « «x N, GERMAN VY JOHN DICKINSON & CO . Agents for South Africa and India 


MILLER & RICHARD . .. WINNIPEG. ‘MANITOBA AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. ...... All Branches 





































Take a. Tip fr ir the THE LANGSTON ROTARY BINDERS’ 
Old Man BOARD CUTTER 


“I fussed around with all sorts of power for a 
quarter century till a few years ago. Then I ripped 
out all the antiquated stuff and installed 

e 
Watson Adjustable Speed 


MOTORS 


“It was a glad day. It knocked the 
power costs way down, increased pro- 
duction, and tickled “yours truly.’”’ 

Write for 1912 catalog of all sizes 
from % to 10 H.-P. — and a special 
dictated letter telling why hundreds 
of printers did like the ‘ old man.’ 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCE CO. 


Dept. B. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















“Same Old 
Story: They Are tee 


Going Some” BINDERS’ BOARD 


953 Wing- Horton 


Mailers 
were sold in 1911. FINE CARD STOCK 
They were all sold subject to 
approval, but,not a Mailer was to cut 
returned. 
They are carried in stock at 
printers’ supply houses - 
throughout the United States Write 


and Canada. 
Full particulars supplied on Samuel M. Langston 


request to any agency, or 
' Camden, N. J. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfir., Greenfield, Mass. 


UNIVERSAL ~ Gil, Universal 
Cutter and Creaser 
Great strength and durability are 
essential in a machine of this char- 
acter. Cutting and creasing on 
heavy stock requires enormous 
pressure — and a machine of weak 
construction can not perform the 
work. The Gally Universal Cut- 
ter and Creaser is constructed with 
the same care and excellent material 
as the famous Universal Press, and 
has been handling this work with 
great success for many years. 


The Gally Universal 
was the or/gina/ press in the field, 
and is therefore developed and con- 
structed along the lines of many 
years’ experience. 


or 




















We manufacture many other presses, fully 
described in an interesting catalogue which 


Built in Five Sizes. From 20 x 30 in. to 30x44 in. will be promptly forwarded upon request. 


The National Machine Co., Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 















































Think Of It! 


Why waste time with old- 
style material and devices, 
when you can buy the 
proven best methods? 


With the right equipment you can do better 
work and more of it. The utmost efficiency in 
mounting and registering plates can only be 
secured with rigid iron bases and Climax register 
hooks, while for the usual run of book, booklet 
and catalogue work, the 


Rouse Universal Block 


is Supreme 











One of the Multitude 
of Sizes 









This page (25x 55 picas) was 
made up in 35 seconds. 


Any size page can be made up in from 75 #0 50 
seconds and the plates clamped or released quicker 
than with any other system. A single set makes 
up eight pages into about 760 different sizes, 
ranging from 17x 25 to 35 x 51 picas, and a less 
number of larger pages into an endless variety of 
shapes and sizes, all with a variation of two picas 
in either width or length, or both width and 
length. 


There’s a big saving 
in make-ready, too 


Be progressive. Order at least one set of 
Rouse Universal Blocks to-day — and let them 
prove their value in your shop. 


Price, per set, including Steel Ratchet and 
Dustproof Case that fits a printers’ stand, a 
practically universal and indestructible outfit, 
only $55. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


“Modern Methods ’’ explains everything. 
Have you got your copy? It’s FREE. 


Made only by 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


2214-2216 Ward Street, Chicago 


You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office Appliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium— the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 

@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business equipment. 

@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 





Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 




























































“THE HUMAN FIGURE 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction of 
every part of the human formis minutely described, and illustrated by 330 sketches 
and 54 full page drawings. ‘THE HUMAN FIGURE” is indispensable 
to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge 
of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


PRICE, $2.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















































Printers Need Not Fret 


Who Are Using SCOTT 
ALLSIZE ROTARY PRESSES 


ONE OF OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


was informed by the Superintendent of one of the largest printing-offices in the country 
that they had four rotary web presses that print one size page that had not been run- 
ning for months because they had lost the contract for printing acertain publication and 
it seemed impossible to obtain work exac#/y the same size as the web presses would print. 


With a Scott All-Size Rotary Press no printer need fret over losing a contract, 
for the press is capable of printing any size sheet. All that is necessary is to find out 
the exact size, order the paper the width desired, the press will cut it off the exact length, 
print same on one or both sides of the sheet and an extra color on one side, if desired. 


You certainly should be posted on the developments and improvements on all-size 
rotary presses. We will be pleased to send you further information about these machines, 
or if desired will have our representative call and confer with you. 





MACHINERY 





YOU CAN ALWAYS DEPEND ON SCOTT 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 





Kindly note that our New York Office is now at No. 1 Madison Avenue. 






























MIGHT AS WELL HAVE IT NOW 


—for it’s a necessity for the bindery 
A bindery is incomplete without a bundling press. Many have from 2 to 12 
in daily operation. 
In adding one to your equipment be sure to get the right one—the Anderson. 


Immense power with little effort, strong and rigid construction — practically 
indestructible, moderate cost. 


We can tell you of many printers, likely near you, who use and know all 
about the merits of the 


Anderson Bundling Press 
Write C.F. ANDERSON & CO. "” “Giicaco 














The Acme of Printing-Press Prominent Printers 
Motor Construction 


PEERLESS MOTORS are built for the purpose, Everywhere 
and when you install a motor built upon lines of Use UNIQUE STEEL BLOCKS 


scientific knowledge of 
that which is required, Ist. Because Accurate—once the plate is 
you place your plant in clamped in and secured it is absolutely rigid. 
motion under true 2nd. Because Time-Saving—only half as much 
ee ge eu — time required for make-ready. 
aa — 3rd. Because Economical — unmounted plates 
cost less. 


Peerless 4th. Because Strong—steel has proved the 


best for withstanding the wear of printing 


Motors pressure, 


Before you 

decide on your 

Motor Power 

—suppose you 

look well to the “‘ Power Cost” item. Our Motor 

Power “holds down” your cost of production 
where it belongs. 

On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. Write us for further information and catalogue 
Factory and General ce: Warren, Ohio * 
OT oe ena Cr Unique Steel Block Co. 


CHICAGO, 452 Monadnock Block. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street Kent Ave. and Keap Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
And All Principal Cities 





























Ii stands the test | Supremacy Is Not the Outcome 


and comparison 


swith all of Claims. Results Count 


The Dewey Ruler is the known standard of perfection 
acknowledged by those who use and have seen the ruler in 
operation. 


It is an up-to-date ruler, and before you make a new 
purchase or add additional equipment, suppose you drop us 
a line and obtain further facts. 


Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


These machines are guaranteed to m. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


do perfect work SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 









































Alwava 


\ Dependable 
2 | Color- 

Matching 
Light 


The light from 
the G-E Color- 
Matching Outfit is always constant — it 
is the same at eleven o’clock at night as it 
is at three o’clock in the afternoon. 


The spectrum of the light also is exactly 
thesameasthe spectrum of true north light. 

Therefore correct color-matching light is 
available any time of the day or night. 


Quality is maintained and work can pro- 
gress without waiting for a ‘‘ good’”’ day 
to match colors. 






The outfit is very simple and the cost is low. 
Write us for details of this Outfit which opens 


up a new era for correct color-matching. 


General Electric Company 


Principal Office : Schenectady, N. Y. 
3533 




















REAL MONEY FOR 
EXAMPLES of GOOD 
TYPOGRAPHY 


EGINNING with the July 

number, THE PRINTING 

ART will contain a depart- 
ment showing the finest examples 
of typography that are being pro- 
duced every month. A prize of $10 
will be paid for the best specimen, 
or specimens, submitted, as well as 
other prizes for second, third and 
fourth best examples. 

The prize-winning designs will 
be reproduced in approximately full 
size, and criticism will be made of 
all designs submitted. 

This new department will be 
one that no ambitious compositor 
can afford to overlook. Write to- 
day for further particulars and a 
sample copy of the most beautiful 
printing ‘trade journal published. 


THE PRINTING ART 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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| PERF ECT COLOR-PLATES | 





colors up; 


reproduces anything perfectly ; 


true to proof ; 


Correspondence invited. 


We have created a standard in color-plates second to none, 

G, because every set of plates is specially made for the purpose intended, with due 
regard for the paper to be used and other conditions to be met ; 

@, because every man in our employ is an expert in color reproduction ; 

@G, because we are specialists, making none but color-plates, anything from two 


because we have successfully demonstrated again and again that our process 

because we have the equipment and the administrative ability to deliver perfect 
color-plates on short notice when demanded ; 

because printers and users generally have found our plates the finest printing 
surfaces, productive of the greatest number of impressions, in perfect register and 


@, because our service extends all over the country and is thoroughly dependable. 





MMMM 





ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 








“Buill 
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AD.-KNOWLEDGE 
OPPORTUNITY 


Among the most desirable of employments is that of the adver- 
tising man. His profession is a new one, a development of the last 
twenty-five years, and the field an ever-widening one. 

It is the field of opportunity for the worker, and has special allure- 
ments for the printer. He is already master of type arrangement, 
etc., which is an important element in ad.-writing. He has other 
qualifications. In the handling of advertising matter he has acquired 
— in many cases subconsciously — much knowledge of how to make 
“the appeal,” which is of prime importance. 


Here is an opportunity printers are missing. Conscious of their 
advantage, they are timid because they fear their ability to express 
themselves or apply their knowledge to the problems that will surely 
arise. 


The Inland Printer has arranged with the Massachusetts School of 


Advertising, of Holyoke, Mass., to furnish a correspondence course in 
advertising that will be a great aid in substituting confidence for that 
timidity which prevents compositors from essaying to become 
ad.-writers. 


In doing this we are endeavoring to furnish service to our readers. 
The lessons appear in our pages in the shape of a series of articles 
headed “A Study Course in Advertising.” Any regular subscriber 
may secure personal criticism and supplementary instruction for the 
nominal charge of $5. 





Non-subscribers may get the same service and The /nland Printer 
for one year by sending $8 —- $5 for the Course and $3 for the magazine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 South Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








BESS SSSSS SSeS SSSsSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSSseeeese 


If you are not a a e this Coupo fs 
subscriber fil in the - —— 
following coupon 
without change. If 
you are a subscriber THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 South Sherman Street, Chicago: 
change the $8.00 to : oe 
$5.00 and mail it to Enclosed find $8.00 in full payment of advertising course by correspondence of 
us. It may be the THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, of Holyoke, Mass., 


stepping-stone to including one year's subscription to your publication. Certificate of enrollment 
esis and full directions for taking up the study to be mailed me at once. 








Name 
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Miller Accuracy--- 


Recognized the world over. Depended on by thirty- 
six Typefounders. 1,500 printers saving 
time, labor and dollars by its use. 


Write for new illustrated price-list. 


EASY TO OPERATE EASY TO BUY EASY TO PAY FOR 


: MH 815 East Superior St. 4 MI R SAW-TRIMMERSare fully 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. Alma, Michigan ahs savened ba 0. S. and foreign pat- 


ents and pending applications. 














The National Lithographer The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
The Only Lithographic Trade Paper Published in America ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 


$1.50 each part. 
foment see: the SEG of anak month AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS—three series, 24 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; Foreign $2.50 plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
Sample Copies 20 Cents TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 


THE NATIONA L LITHOGRAPHER Tpagves OF LABELS—‘he newest of labels—1s plates in color, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK i aa STUDIES” — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 





AND THE 


Practical Text-book of Lithography FREIE KUNSTE 
A Modern Treatise on the —SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


Art of Printing from Stone This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
By WARREN C, BROWNE and all ceo a — ag supplements. Yearly subscription, 

. . $3.00, post free; sample copy cents. 

Price Postpaid =THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER , sieuennie 


$2.50 150 Nassau Street, New York JOSEF HEIM Vienna VI./i Austria 




















THE THIRD REVISED EDITION OF 


“THE MECHANISM 
of THE LINOTYPE” 


by JOHN S. THOMPSON. Every chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work 
extended to include the latest patterns of LINOTYPES, Models Four and Five. 


The Standard Text-Book on the LINOTYPE Machine 


Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained and each 
adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in every Linotype school 
in the United States. 215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound in soft leather for the pocket. 
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ORDERS CAN BE FILLED AT ANY BRANCH OF THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, OR BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. xéew*York 
































FOR PRINTERS 


~ti YS 


MONEY 


NON- EXPLOSIVE 


we 


Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving Rollers. 
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Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 








Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 
for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bldg., City Hall Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : : : St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 
1133-1143 West Lake Street 
220-224 Taaffe Place 





Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn, New York 

















AHANDBOOK 
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PAINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3 x 6 inches~ 
a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
oF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes; contains valuable information about engrav- 
ings, composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, 
binding, estimating, a complete dictionary of printing 
terms, and a hundred other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 
knows a good thing when he sees it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 TRIBUNE BLDG. 632 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 











Printer, 


Buy Me 


Put energy back of 


me, 
You have the material 
and I will make you 


rich. 
Lots of money in 
RUBBER STAMPS 
Write for catalogue 


TheJ.F.W. 
DormanCo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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TYPE 
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SCHOOL 


FRANK F. ARNOLD, = Manacer 
Al9 First Ave.,(Nearn 241nSt.) 
NEW YORK 


Write for booklet and dates 
of next openings 














Send for 
circular. 
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The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 
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METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. ‘5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 














A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 





CHICAGO 








Points in the 

Printi 
rinting his patrons At 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— i roofreaders’ 


A full and con. 
Vest-Pocket é.2°csstenain 
of the technical 

printing trade, 

for the use of 
OOOSDOOOOOOODOODOOOQOOQOOOOOYD 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

ae. Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf oo 


Manual of fo 
the printer and 
Punctuation: |The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Figures, Apvbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square Inc 


Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound —To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and I!lustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in_Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers— Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. 





Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 5O cts. 








THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








The American Manual NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
of Presswork 1911-12 


PENROSE'’S 
PICTORIAL 
ANNUAL 


THE PROCESS YEAR BOOK 


Edited by WILLIAM GAMBLE 


A comprehensive survey of progress in the Graphic 
Arts, profusely illustrated, comprising about 


60 PRACTICAL ARTICLES by well-known workers, 
covering a wide range of process and illustration subjects. 


500 ILLUSTRATIONS, including the following full- 
page inserts : 
2 Photogravures 20 Three-Color Prints 
This is an exhaustive exposition of what intelligent press- 5 Five-Color Prints 30 Two-Color Prints 
men are seeking. ‘The volume contains an historical sketch 10 Four-Color Prints 100 Monochrome Supplements 
that tells about the development of the printing-press from Several Litho-Offset Examples. 
the days of Gutenberg down to the present era. 


Size 8% x12%. Cloth, price postpaid, $4. 








Price, $2.50 Express Prepaid 


INLAND PRINTER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Typography of Advertisements 


By F. J. TREZISE 


This book is universally commended by all groups interested in advertising, 
including Prof. Walter Dill Scott (the psychologist in advertising), the publisher, 
the ad.-writer, the advertising agency and the ad.-compositor. It should have a 
place in every advertising man’s library, and is invaluable to the compositor. 
The author makes typographical display a living part of salesmanship. Look 
at the table of contents: 


Importance of Good Advertising Display : The Department-Store Advertisement 
Laying Out the Advertisement Hand-Lettered Advertisements 
The Question of Display Agency Advertisements 
On Choosing Type Illustrations in Advertisements 
On the Use of Borders . How to Set the Advertisement 
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Printed in two colors; 136 pages; 65 illustrations, handsome board cover. 


Price, $2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. - Guicscotttincis 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BookBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck 
BooKBINDING AND THE CaRE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BookBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane 
MANUAL OF THE ART OF BooksinpING — J. B. Nicholson 
THE ART OF BookBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf............eeeeees ine 


COMPOSING-ROOM 
ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 
CONCERNING TypE — A. S. Carnell 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
DESIGN AND CoLor 1N Printing — F. J. Trezise 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MopERN TyPE DESIGNS 
MoperN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 


SPecIMEN Books: 
Bill-heads 
Envelope Corner-cards 
Letter-heads 


Programs and Menus 

ROD Pat MN EMO TIRIECRL <n) sc-5:5 5 cio bom as Ore ais wh olhaia sie Slsls esse wis 
TiTLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTIGUMENTS . o.6566:0 055/65 <.0:0:6:0::0.0.0'6 0050.00 006 2.00 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING... 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A Hanpsook oF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer. 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT ForRM 
ALPHABETS — A HanpBook oF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD and NEw — Lewis F. 
DeEcorATIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck 
DrawinG For Repropuction — Charles G. Harper 
GraMMaR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyoms...........-eeeeeeeeeee 2.65 
Human Fiecure — J. H. Vanderpoel.... 
Lessons on ART — J. D. Harding 
Lessons ON DeEcoRATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 
Lessons oN Form — A. Blunck 
LETTERS AND LETTER ConsTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise. 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
Line anp Form — Walter Crane. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN — E. 
THEORY AND PRacTICE oF DesigN — Frank G. Jackson..... 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


ELectrotypine —C. S. Partridge 

PaRTRIDGE’s REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ing —C. S. Partridge. 1 

Srereotyping —C. S. Partridge. 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MoneyY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Fden B. 
Stuart 


Campsie’s Pocket EstimaTE Book — John W. Campsie 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-SavING Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra fer each additional 100 pages. 

Cost EstTIMATES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley 

Cost oF Printing — F. W. Baltes.........2.+++ ee 

Cone OF POC secs c cc wdcceser cscs eccccccersieesseseens eens 

Emp.oyinG Printers’ Price List FoR PRINTING AND BrnpinG. Leather 1.5 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando....10. 

Hints ror YounG Printers Unper Eiguty — W. A. Willard -50 

How To MAKE MoNEY IN THE PRINTING BusiINEss — Paul Nathan...... 3.20 

NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

OrpER Book AND ReEcorD oF Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at 
expense of purchaser coe 

Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.56; 400° pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM — Brown 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette..... 





LITHOGRAPHY 


HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming...............e+e00. $ 
| LirHoGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 

| METALOGRAPHY 

| METAL-PLATE PRINTING 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison err ae oe 00 
CorRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. eee 
FacsIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS 
History oF CoMPosING MACHINES — John S. Thompson ; 
leather 


cloth, $2.00; 


| THALER LinoTyPpE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 
| THs MECHANISM OF THE LinoTtyrpE — John S. Thompson 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CoLorR: 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE — C. 

and T. C. Hepworth 

MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner 
MANUFACTURE OF PapeR — R. W. Sindall 
Mopern Printing Inks — Alfred Seymour 
OiL CoLors AND PrinTING Inks — L. E. 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE Recipes — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 
Tue Bui_pine oF a Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock 
Tue Graruic ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra) 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee..... soe 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS........-ceeeeecceees oecens cooce 3.50 
PrRacTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman 


Ainsworth Mitchell 


PRESSWORK 

A ConcIsE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREssworkK — F. W. Thomas..... 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
Cotor Printer — John F. Earhart. 
MopERN PREsswoRK — Fred W. Gage 
New OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH ExtTRA BLADE 

Extra Blades for same, each 
OveRLAY KNIFE .... 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND D1E STAMPING 
Stewart’s EmMpossina BoarpD, per dozen.... 
TymMPAN GAUGE SQUARE c 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING 
MerTaLograpny —— Chas. Harrap 
PENROSE’s PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 
PHOTCENGRAVING — II. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHoTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL Processes — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander. 
Prior’s AuTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE. 
REDUCING GLASSES 
THREE-COLOR PHoToGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl... 


PROOFREADING 


BiGELow’s HANDBOOK OF PuNcTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ 
CULINARY FRENCH 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett..... 

Pens and Types — Benjamin Drew 

PROOFREADING AND PuNcTuATION — Adéle Millicent Smith.... 
PunctcaTion — F. Horace Teall.. 

STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO Society OF PROOFREADERS...... 

THE ART oF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A.. 2 
Tue Ortnoepist — Alfred Ayres 

THE VerBaList — Alfred Ayres 

TypoGraPHic StyLEBooK — V7. B. McDermutt. 

WesstTeR Dictionary (Vest-pockct) . 
Witson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson.......... coos 
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For Sale by 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
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Who won the prizes in the 
Front Page Contest? 


Read about it and see the newspaper reproduc- 
tions in large size in the 





May number of 
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Also read what constitutes profits in 
printing, the third in the series of 
specially written articleson estimat- 
ing. In the cost department is an 
authoritative article on depreciation. 
An original set of rhymes has been 
_written and designed and is offered free 
to printers for use in advertising. The 
second article on employing printers’ 
organizations of a half-century ago 
also appears. Printing and publishing 
now the sixth industry —read the in- 
teresting census findings. ‘‘“ The Young 
Printer,’’ a new department for ap- 
prentices and young journeymen, is 
just the thing. You have heard a great 
deal about the mountaineers of the South; read about their newspapers. 
Suggestions in operation of composing-machine plants. A compositor 
writes about cost finding. How excellence in presswork is obtained. 
Ideas for printers, the small, meaty items. Honesty in advertising. 
Review of specimens, reset jobs, photo-engraving, the bindery, foreign 
news, organization activities, and other interesting items. Attractive 
inserts and illustrations. 
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American Printer readers get original matter prepared exclusively for them. 





Send thirty cents for a sample copy of the May 
number now, or three dollars for a year’s subscription 











OSWALD PUBLISHING CO., 25 City Hall Pl., New York City 








The Art and Practice of 


Typography 


By EDMUND G. GRESS 








This book contains almost 100,000 words of instructive 
matter, besides fifty large color inserts and seven hundred 


reproductions of high-class commercial printing. 
Size g%x1Iz2%. Cloth, price postpaid, $5. 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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ment of the University of Chicago, and a host of others. 
manner in which this accomplished author treats his subject. 


The Three Attributes of Color 

Light and the Spectrum 

The Process of Color Perception 

False and Correct Color Balance — Hue 

Value 

Chroma and the Union of Hue, Value and Chroma 
in the Color Solid 

The Color Solid as a Basis for Color Combinations 

The Law of Modification of Colors Due to Opposition 

Harmony by Balanced Contrasts — Sequences — 
Analogies of Hue, Value and Chroma 


blank sheets for notes. 47 illustrations, 3 color inserts. 





This volume has received unstinted praise from such authorities as Toby Rubovits, J. Horace McFarland, 
Turner Bailey, John Lee Mahin, S. H. Horgan, Printing Art, Professor Sargent, of the Fine and Educational Arts Depart- 
Below are the chapter headings, which give an idea of the thorough 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper sides. 


| Color and Its Application to Printing 


By E. C. ANDREWS 


Henry 


The Weighing and Mixing of Inks 

Color Matching 

Pressroom Difficulties 

Classification of Typical Color Combinaitons 

Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Enlarged Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Comparison of Parts (Metric System) with Pounds 
Avoirdupois 

Conversion of Ounces and Fractional Parts of An 


Ounce Into Decimal Parts of a Pound 


614 x9% format. Heavy plate paper, 123 pages, with 


Price, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“COILOIR™ 


On a Scientific Basis 
For the Compositor 


Among printers, as a rule, color is regarded as a matter of personal 
taste. Within certain limitations that element is important, yet scientific 
principles should and do dominate. 


From this standpoint color is taught in the I. T. U. Course, and 
here is what an accomplished Boston compositor student (37 years 
old) says about it: 

Enclosed find my work on Lesson No. 17 in the I. T. U. Course. I 
can not say too much in praise of it so far as it relates to color. You 
have made everything so simple and complete a child can grasp the 
ideas, and above all, you have put it on a scientific basis enabling 


those printers who are not familiar with colorwork to gain a knowl- 
edge they could never otherwise hope to possess. 


_ Many compositors have studied color scientifically, but labored 
under the disadvantage that they were compelled to get, the informa- 
tion from sources that sought to diffuse general knowledge on the 
subject. They read much and digested much that was of little trade 
value. The lessons in the I. T. U. Course were written by a printer 
for printers, and the facts applied to the color problems that confront 
compositors. That is why this student and others find the lessons 
so valuable. 

» Clarity of expression and thoroughness of information are the 
accomplished aims of the instruction department, whether criticising a 
three-line envelope corner card or explaining a nicety in color. 


There is no compositor who would not benefit by the Course. To 
secure full information drop a postal to 


Till I. T.U. COMMISSION 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


The price — $23 for cash, or $25 if taken on the installment plan of $2 down and $1 a week till 
paid. This is less than actual cost. The International Typographical Union not only defrays all 
promotional expenses, but gives a rebate or prize of $5 to each graduate 
































THIS IS THE CUTTER 


HA4vE your make-up man use it, and you will 
never more be troubled with blank linotype 
slugs blurring on that open page. Neither will 
you be paying your pressman to spend his time 
working on the form with a hammer and chisel. 
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PRICE 


$25.00 


—~THE LOWSLUG MACHINE COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


(Also for sale at American Type Founders Co. branches.) 


Shipped to responsible 
firms on ten days’ 
trial. 


Shipping weight, 50 lbs., 
circulars and sample 
slugs on request. 








The American Pressman ee 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 
Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 





ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








that side thoroughly. 
Gego. RouTLEDGE & Sons, Lr. 4 “a | Lonpon, Ec, 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 


Post free, $2 per annum. 


123 Liberty Street, New York 











INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Acme Staple Co 

American Electrotype Co. ............... 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American Pressman 

American Printer 

American Rotary Valve Co 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
American Type Founders Co 
* Anderson, C. F., & 

Ault & Wiborg Co 

Automatie Press Feeder Co 
IE UID. 5k 35 ook se sos ow aseoeune 
Babcock Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Beck, Charles, Co 

Berry Machine Co. 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Bresnan, DeBoise, Co. 
Brislane-Hoyne Co. ....... 

Brown Folding Machine Co 
Burton’s, A. G., Son 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey L 
Carborundum Co. 


Chicago Lino-Tabler Co 

Chicago Roller Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co 

Coes, Loring, & C 

oo eer errr re Tae D 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 2 
oe Se 8 OS er ee eer 294 
COPE V OD SOD. oinis s 50siese vo av ana swe 
Deutscher Buch- u 

Dewey, F. E. & B. 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dinse, Page & Co 

SPORE, 5. BO ing MOOS 6.555550 biased eee é 
Durant, W. N., Co p 
Eagle Printing Ink Co 

Empire Linotype School 

Freie Kunste 

POE HERO EE MOB. 5.665 once s kavevewaer 
General Electric Co 


320 





Gould & Eberhardt 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hampshire Paper Co. 

Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry 
Hellmuth, Charles 

eR are ren are 292 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 

Hoole Machine & Engraving Works 
Ideal Coated Paper Co 

Inland Printer Technical School 
Inland Stationer 

International Correspondence Schools 
I. T. U. Commission 


Jaenecke Printing Ink Co 
Jones, Samuel, & C 
Juengst, Geo., & Sons 


Kast & Ehinger 
Keystone Type Foundry 
Kidder Press Co 


King Paper Co 
Knowlton Bros. 


Langston, Samuel M 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 
Lowslug Machine Co 


Mayer, Robert, & Co 

Mechanical Appliance Co 

Megill, E. L 

Meisel Press & Mfg. Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

National Lithographer 

National Machine Co 

National Steel & Copper Plate Co 
Neenah Paper C 

Oswego Machine Works 


eer eee ery 288 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 

Parsons Trading Co 

Peerless Electric Co 

Perkins, B. F., & Son 

Printing Art 

Process Engraver’s Monthly 

Queen City Printing Ink Co 





Redington, F. B., Co 

NS Soin. Sear tino eh 0 Sies dm pace Ke NTO NEE 
Rising, B. D., Paper Co 

Robbins & Myers Co 

Roherts Numbering Machine Co 

Rouse, H. B., & Co 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co 

Seybold Machine Co 

Scott, Walter, & Co 

Shepard, Henry O., Co 

Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co 

GION GOO, roid coca eheiecisailicees ines 
Sprague Blectrie Co... A... 2. cccscccccenes 
Star Tool Mfg. Co 

Strathmore Paper Co 

Sullivan Machinery Co 

Swink Printing Press Co 


Tarcolin 


Taylor, Arthur S g 

Thompson Type Machine Co.............- 304 
Toledo Web Press Mfg. Co 300 
"EPID MISONO OO. ooo ie sins soctencues 291 
Typo Mercantile Agency...............++ 295 


Wliman; Bismund, Cos... 6.66ic's 500s acc see Cover 
Union Card & Paper Co 295 
Unique Steel Block Co 

United Printing Machinery Co............ 297 
Universal Type-Making Machine Co 


Van Allens & Boughton 


Wane, A. B.D Gis. oi occ vccacusivees 293-296 
Wanner Machinery Co 292 
Want Advertisements 

WUAIVOT, Co. sy OE Os c.sls's.n sos epiiaiena seers 2 
PL RMEIIE Or SOUER. 05.0.0 ose 00-0 0.0.4.0: bere braiereis 295 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co 303 
Western Paper Stock Co........ccseceses 292 
Western States Envelope Co 803 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co...........- 287 
Whitaker Paper Co 168 
White, James, Paper Co. 

Wiggins, John B., Co 

WERE, CUGUROOT 6 5.65.06 sis s:etk onseve bene weer’ 
Wire Loop Mfg. Co y 


Zeese-Wilkinson Co. ..:....cccccsccsccecs é 











Machine Composition 


Mr. John J. Miller, of Barnard & Miller, 
Chicago, is quoted as saying in an address before 
the Indiana Cost Congress: 

**In my own plant of six Linotypes we pay 

by the piece — scale, 12 cents day, 15 cents 

night, for 8-point or less; 14 cents day, 17 

cents night, for 10-point and over. HOUR 

WAGES AVERAGE 90 CENTS TO $1.00. 
Leaving out of consideration the cost per hour or 
the cost per I,000 ems, the one salient fact that 
stands out prominentl in this statement is that 
the average product of each of his six Linotypes 
—4 Model1, 1 Model 2, and 1 Model 5— is from 


5,300 to 8,300 Ems per Hour 


These results are secured from individual machines by 
individual operators. No other composing machine, operated 
by one man, can equal this rate of production. 


MULTIPLE 
MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPES 


Quick-Change Model 8 


Three Magazines 
and 


Quick-Change Model 9 


Four Magazines 


Quick-Change Model 9 In addition to being the most rapid of all composing 
eae Linotype machines, enable the operator to make complete changes of 
face, body and measure without leaving his seat. 


i |THE LINOTYPE WAY IS THE ONLY WAY 


Quick-Change Model 8 
Three-Magazine Linotype 





| MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
| CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. ) 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 


RUSSIA BUENOS AIRES— Hoffmann & Stocker MELBOURNE 


ANEIRO— Emile Lambert 
ALEGRE (Brazil) —Edwards, Wn viNGTON, WZ. } ramon Trading Co. 


MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 


i 
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BOGOTA (Colombia): Dr. Manuel M. 
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NAME OF CUSTOMER ‘ . NAME OF CUSTOMER 











Dulaney-Boatwright Co., 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Messenger Ptg. Co. Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
James M. Laverty & Son, 

New York City. 
Shattock & McKay & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers Printing Co., New York City 
Mansir Printing Co. - Holyoke, Mass. 
William Neilson, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Murdoch, Kerr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
States Printing Co. - ~- Chicago, Ill. 
Register Publ’g. Co., Santa Ana, Cal. 
Bradley & Gilbert Co. - Louisville, Ky. Driffill Ptg. Co., - Rock Island, Ill. 
John J. Bagley Co., - Detroit, Mich. is Walkenhorst-Park Printing Co., 
Green-Raley-Lucas Adv. Agency, A? ae Kansas City, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. we J. R. Watkins Medical Co., 
Bureau of Public Ptg. Ottawa, Ont. a i Winona, Minn. 
Ohio Boxboard Co. (this and other : in Diamond Match Co., Barberton, Ohio 
branches), Rittman, Ohio a 2 Wells & Company - Portland, Ore. 
National Wafer Co., - Boston, Mass. A. T. De La Mare Ptg. & Pub. Co., 
Alverson Press - - New York City New York City 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co., DeKalb, Ill. Republican Printing Co., 
Tall Brothers - - - - Baltimore, Md. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Frye & Smith - - San Diego, Cal. oe Robert Smith Printing Co., 
W. P. Jeffries Co. - Los Angeles, Cal. combined 35 Lansing, Mich. 
Atlanta Paper Co. - - Atlanta, Ga. output of ee) Samuel C. Tatum Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ls) et et Ot et ot ot 


_ 
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Buffalo Volksfreund Printing Co. fs 2 Ok oe tia. 
Vi ting Co., ‘ iat allies = Canessa Ptg. Co., San Francisco, Cal 


“es Consolidated Printing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
: Qerev. press 32: Williamson-Haffner Eng. & Ptg. Co., 
Max Stern’s Sons. - - Chicago, Ill. : manufacturers =: Denver, Colo. 
Salvation Army - - ‘Toronto, Ont.  intheworld. == Church Publishing House, Chicago, Ill. 
Springfield Printing & Binding Co., ¥ ts Van Rees Press - New York City 
Springfield, Mass. pc ig McDonnell Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
De Kalb Chronicle Pub. Co., fascrnitinisnnintsisnninnninsinsiaiintivh | Poole Brothers - - - Chicago, Ill. 
De Kalb, Ill. nisisininidialsininininisinbinismsadiadeid | Coorve Seton Thompson, Chicago, Ill. 
American Printing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Central Newspaper Union, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 1 QU A Ly TY Bronson-Canode Printing Co., 
Bulletin Ptg. Co., Walla Walla, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 
Niagara Merchandising Co., George Burgum, - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lockport, N. Y. DuBois Brothers Printing Co., 


University Press - Cambridge, Mass. 3 ° Toronto, Ont. 
Kennedy Printing Co., Fredonia, Kas. For pee and other Blakely-Oswald Ptg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Amer. Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. information address Vordign Ghipments ~~~ os: 


Out West Ptg. & Sta. Co., Dept. D. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Total - | 7277 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN 14TH AND ROBEY STREETS FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 

THE UNITED STATES: CHICAGO Toronto Type Foundry Co. 
i ; Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

eee ee Fight and one-half acres of floor 5k as Bec tee 


New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row : : , | 
Dallas, Texas, 411 Juanita Building space devoted exclusively to 7 Rue Laffitte, Paris, France 


e manufacture of Miehle Druck Pressen G. m. b H. 
Boston, Massachusetts, 164 Federal Street the manufa post sting 


Portland, Oregon, 506 Manchester Building two-revolution Wersn. thalts'& Ga. Aveside Osokeek: 

San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building presses : Rio de Janeiro, Brazil | 
Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company Williamson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile }@j 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building Parsons Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havana ff 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lipschitz Press - - New York City 
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